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Art. 1.—Episcopacy TESTED BY SCRIPTURE. 


' Episcopacy tested by Scripture. By the Right Reverend Hesry U. Onper- 
2 ponk, D. D. Assistant Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. New-York: published by the Protestant 
Episcopal Tract Society. pp. 46. 


Tue history of this tract is this. It was first published as an 
essay, in the “ Protestant Episcopalian,” for November and De- 
: ‘cember, 1830. It was then issued in a pamphlet form, without 
. the name of the author. [t was next requested for publication by 
the “'T'rustees of the New-York Protestant Episcopal Press ;” and 
after being amended by the author, with an addition of several 
notes, it was printed in the form of a tract, and as such has had 
an extensive circulation. 

The tract is one which has strong claims on the attention of 
those who are not Episcopalians. ‘The name and standing of the 
author, will give it extensive publicity. ‘The fact that it comes 
from the ‘ Press’ of the Episcopal church, in this country ; that 
it is issued as one of their standing publications, and that it will, 
therefore, be circulated with all the zeal which usually character- 
izes associations organized for defending the exclusive views of 
any religious body; and most of all, the character of the tract 
itself, and the ground assumed by it, give it a title to our attention, 
which can be claimed by hardly any single tract of the kind ever 
published in our country. Our views of it may be expressed in 
one word. It is the best written, the most manly, elaborate, ju- 
dicious, and candid discussion, in the form of a tract, which we 
have seen on this subject. Our Episcopalian friends regard it as 
unanswerable. They have provided amply for its circulation, and 
rely on its making converts wherever it is perused; and in a tone 
which cannot be misunderstood, they are exulting in the fact, that 
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to this day it has been left entirely unnoticed by the opponents of 
prelacy.* And we wonder, too, that it has not been noticed. There 
are men among us who seem to consider the external defense of the 
church as intrusted to their peculiar care; who delight to be seen with 
the accoutrements of the ecclesiastical military order, patrolling the é 
walls of Zion ; who parade with much self-complacency, as sentinels 4 
in front of the temple of God; who are quick to detect the move- ; 
ments of external enemies ; and who are admirably adapted to this 
species of warfare. ‘They seem to have little heart for the inte- 
rior operations of the church, and seldom notice them, except to 
suggest doubts of the expediency of some new measure proposed, or 
to promote discord, and strife, by laying down rules for the conduct 
of those who are laboring in the direct work of saving souls. 
Much do we marvel that these men have suffered this tract to 
lie so long unnoticed. 

We have never regarded the Episcopal controversy with any 
very special interest. Our feelings lead us to dwell on subjects 
more directly connected with the salvation of the soul. We have 
no taste for the species of warfare which is often waged in guarding 
the outposts of religion. Christianity, we have supposed, is de- 
signed to act directly on the hearts of men; and we regard it as a 
matter of very little moment, in what particular church the spirit 
is prepared for its eternal rest, provided the great object be accom- 
plished, of bringing it fairly under the influence of the gospel. 

But, we propose, for the reasons already suggested, to examine 
the arguments of this tract. We do it with the highest respect 
for the author ; with a full conviction that he has done ample jus- 
tice to his cause; that he has urged on his side of the question, 
all that can be advanced ; and we enter on the task with sincere 
pleasure, at meeting an argument conducted with entire candor, 
without misrepresentation, and with a manifest love of truth. Ou 
wish is to reciprocate this candor ; and our highest desire is to im- 
itate the chastened spirit, the sober argumentation, and the chris- 
tian temper evinced in this tract. It is firm in its principles, but not 
illiberal ; decided in its views, but not censorious ; settled in its aims, 
but not resorting to sophism, or ridicule, tocarry its points. ‘There 
is, evidently, in the author’s mind, too clear a conviction of the 
truth of what he advances, to justify a resort to the mere art of 
the logician ; too manifest a love of the cause in which he is en- 
gaged, to expose himself to the retort which might arise from lofty 
declamation, or the expression of angry passions towards his op- 
ponents. 








































* “ Has the tract ‘ Episcopacy tested by Scripture,’ been answered ? This, we 
believe, is neither the first time of asking, nor the second, nor the third.’’—Pro- 
testant Episcopalian. 
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One object which we have in view, in noticing this tract, is to 
express our gratification, that the controversy is at last put where 
it should have been at first, on an appeal to the bible alone. Never 
have we been more disgusted, than at the mode in which the 
Episcopal controversy has 1 usually been conducted. By common 
consent, almost, the writers on both sides have turned from the 
new testament, where the controversy might have been brought to 
a speedy issue, to listen to the decisions of the fathers ; and, as 
might have been expected, have 


*‘ found no end, in wandering mazes Jost.”’ 


It was the policy of the friends of prelacy to do so; and it was 
the folly of their opponents to suffer them to choose the field of 
debate, and to weary themselves in an effort to fix the meaning, to 
secure the consistency, and obtain the suffrages of the fathers. 
Full well was it known, we believe, by the friends of Episcopacy 
in other times, that the new testament could furnish a most slender 
support for their claims. In the times of the papacy, it had 
always been defended by an appeal to the fathers. ‘The system 
had risen, sustained, not even professediy, by the authority of the 
bible, but by the traditions of the elders. ‘The ranks and orders of 
the papal priesthood could be defended only by the authority of 
a church which claimed infallibility, and which might dispense, 
therefore, with the new testament. ‘The Reformers came forth 
from the bosom of the papacy with much of this feeling. They 
approached this subject with high reverence for the opinions of 
past times; with a deference for the fathers, nourished by all the 
forms of their education, by all existing institutions, and by the re- 
Juctance of the human mind to break away from the established 
customs of ages. On the one hand, the advocates of Episcopacy 
found their proofs in the common law of the church, the institutions 
which had existed “ time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary ;”’ and on the other hand, the opponents of prelacy 
were equally anxious to show, that they had not departed from the 
customs of the fathers, and that the defense of their institutions 
might be found in times far remote, and in records which received 
the veneration, and commanded the confidence, of the christian 
world. Into this abyss both parties plunged. In this immense 
chaos of opinions and interpretations, into these moving, disor- 
ganized, jostling elements, where, asin the first chaos, light struggled 
with darkness and confusion reigned, they threw themselves, to 
endeavor severally to find the support of their opinions. “« What- 
soever time, or the heedless hand of blind chance,” says Milton, 
“hath drawn down from of old to this present, in her huge drag- 
net, whether fish or sea-weed, shells or shrubs, unpicked, un- 
chosen, those are the fathers.’”> With those who, according to 
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Mosheim,* deemed it not only lawful, but commendable, to de- 
ceive and lie for the sake of truth and piety, it would be singular 
if any point could be settled that involved controversy. With men 
who held to every strange and ridiculous opinion ; to every vagary 
that the human mind can conceive ;¢ it would be strange if both 
sides in this controversy did not find enough that had the ap- 
pearance of demonstration, to perplex and embarrass an oppo- 
nent ad libitum. In examining this controversy, as it was con- 
ducted in former times, we have been often amused, and edified, at 
the perfect complacency with which a passage from one of the 
fathers is adduced in. defense of either side of the question, and the 
perfect ease with which, by a new translation, or by introducing a 
few words of the context, or more frequently by an appeal to some 
other part of the same author, not studious himself of consistency, 
and probably having no settled principles, the passage is shown to 
mean just the contrary ; and then again a new version, or yet another 
quotation, shall give it a new aspect, and restore it to its former hon- 
ors.{ ‘Thus the fathers became a mere foot-ball between the contend- 
ing parties ; andthus in this controversy the weary searcher for truth 
finds nosolid ground. Eminently here ‘“ he which is first in his cause 
seemeth just ; but his neighbor cometh and searcheth him.” Prov. 
xviii. 17. ‘To this wearisome and unsatisfactory toil he is doomed 
who will read all the older controversies on Episcopacy. There he, 

* O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense or rare, 

With head, hands, wings or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps or flies.”’ 

Were we to adduce the most striking stance of the plastic na- 
iure of this kind of proof, we should refer to the epistles of Ig- 
natius. ‘To our eyes they seem to be a plain straight-forward ac- 
count of the existence of Presbyterianism in his time. They are 
substantially such a description as a man would give, writing in 
the inflated and exaggerated manner in which the orientals wrote, 
of Presbyterianism as it exists in the United States. Yet it is 
well known, that with the utmost pertinacity those letters have 
been adduced as proving the doctrine of Episcopacy. And so 
confident have been the assertions on the subject, that not a few 
non-Episcopalians have given them up as unmanageable, and have 
stoutly contended, what may be very true, that no inconsiderable 
part of them are forgeries. 

Any man can see what a hopeless task is before him, if he en- 
deavors to settle this controversy by the authority of the fathers. 
The waste of time, and talent, and learning, on this subject, is 





* Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. i. p. 159. 
| See ‘Tillemont’s Ecclesiastical History, passim. 
' See the letters of Dr. Miller, and Dr. Bowden, on Episcopacy, passim 
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fitted deeply tohumblethe heart. And even yet the passion has not 
ceased. Even now, men high in office and in rank, leave the 
new testament and appeal to the fathers.  EX:piscopacy is discarded, 
not principally because the new testament is a stranger to it, but 
because Jerome was not a prelatist ; it is rejected, not because it 
cannot be made out from the bible, but because it is a matter of 
debate, whether the fathers teach it or not. 

From this unprofitable and endless litigation, we are glad to 
turn to the true merits of the case. We rejoice sincerely that one 
man can be found who is willing to bring to this subject the great 
principle of the protestant reformation, that a// religious opinions 
are to be tested by the seriptures. And we especially rejoice to 
see this principle so decisively advanced, by a man of the talents 
and official rank of Dr. Onderdonk ; and that it is so prommently 
avowed by sending forth from the ‘ Protestant Episcopal Press,”’ 
a tract defending this principle. It indicates a healthy state of 
things in the Episcopal church in this country. {It will save end- 
less disputes about words, and much useless toil m endeavoring to 
vive consistency and sense to the fathers. ‘This mode of reasoning, 
100, will soon decide the controversy. Long have we wished to 
see this matter brought to so obvious and so just an issue; and 
long have we expected that when this should be the case, the 
matter would be soon decided. Hereafter let it be held up as a 
sreat principle, from which, neither in spirit nor in form, we are 
ever to depart, that if the peculiar doctrines of Episcopacy are not 
found in the scriptures, they are to be honestly abandoned, or held 
as Cranmer held them, as matters of mere expediency. Let this truth 
go forth, never to be recalled ; and let every man who attempts to 
defend the claims of bishops, appeal to the bible alone. On this 
appeal, with confidence, we rest the issue of this case. 

The great principle on which the argument in this tract is con 
ducted, is indicated in its title; it is farther stated at leneth in the 
tract itself. ‘Thus, in the opening sentence, “The claim of Kpis- 
copacy to be of divine institution, and therefore obligatory on the 
church, rests fundamentally on the one question,—Has it the au- 
thority of scripture? If it has not, it is not necessarily binding.”’ 
Again, on the same page, “‘ No argument is worth taking into the 
account, that has not a palpable bearing on the clear and naked 
topic,—the scriptural evidence of Episcopacy.” Having stated 
this principle, the writer proceeds to remark, that “ the argument 
is obstructed with many extraneous and irrelevant difficulties, 
which, instead of aiding the mind in reaching the truth on that 
great subject, tend only to divert it and occupy it with questions 
not affecting the main issue.” The first object of the “essay”’ is 
then stated to be, “to point out some of these extraneous questions 
and difficulties, and expose either their fallacy or their irrele- 
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vaney.”’ ‘The next object will be, to state the scriptural argu- 
ment.’ 

In pursuing this plan, the writer introduces and discusses, as 
one of these extraneous difficulties, the objection that E;piscopacy 
is inimicai to a free government. He next notices, as “ another of 
these extraneous considerations, the comparative standing in piety, 
as evinced by the usual tokens of moral and spiritual character, of 
the members respectively of the Episcopal and non-Episcopal 
churches.” A third “ suggestion” noticed is, “that the external 
arrangements of religion are but of inferior importance, and that 
therefore all scruple concerning the subject before us may be dis- 
pensed with.” p. 5. A fourth « apparently formidable, yet extra- 
neous difficulty, often raised, is, that Episcopal claims unchurch all 
non-Episcopal denominations.” p. 6. ‘This consequence, the au- 
thor of the tract says is not by him allowed. ‘ But granting it to 
the fullest extent,” it is asked, “ what bearing has it on the truth 
of the single proposition that pst a is of divine ordinance ?”’ 
A fifth among these extraneous points, is “the practice of adducing 
the authority rof individuals, who, although eminent in learning and 
piety, seem at least to have contradicte .d themselves or these | pub- 
lic standards on the subject of E:piscopacy.” p. 7. The last ob- 
jection noticed, as not affecting the ultimate decision of the contro- 
versy, is, “that though the examples recorded in scripture should 
be allowed to favor E:piscopacy, still that regimen is not there ex 
plicitly commanded.” p. 9. 

To most of the observations under these several heads, we give 
our hearty assent. And it will be perceived, that the controversy 
is thus reduced to very narrow limits; and that, if these prin- 
ciples are correct, numberless tomes which have been written on 
both sides of the question are totally useless. We are glad, that 
all this extraneous matter is struck off, and should rejoice if every 
consideration of this kind were hereafter to be laid out of view. 

In discussing the second topic proposed, “the scriptural ev- 
dence relating to this controversy,” (p. 11.) the first object of Dr. 
Onderdonk is to state the precise point in debate. It is then ob- 
served, that “ parity declares that there is but one order of men 
authorized to minister in sacred things, all of this order beimg of 
equal grade, and having inherently equal spiritual rights. Ep is- 
copacy declares that the christian ministry was established in thr ee 
orders, called ever since the apostolic age, bishops, presbyters, or el- 
ders, and deacons ; of which the highest only has a right to ordain 
and confirm, that of general supervision in a diocese, etc.” p. 11. 
The main question is then stated, correctly, to be, that “ concern- 
ing the superiority of bishops ;” and the object of the essay is to 
prove, that, according tothe new testament, such an order existed, 
and was clothed with such peculiar powers. p. 11. Let it not be 
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forgotten, that this is ‘the main point in the case ; and that if this is 
not made out, so as to be binding on the church every where, the 
claims of Episcopacy fall to the sround. 

In endeavoring to establish this point, the author maintains, 
“that the apostles ordained,” and denies that elders (presbyters) 
ever did. p. 14. In supporting this position, the plan of argument 
is to show, that “ the apostles and elders had not equal power and 
rights.” p. 14. An attempt is, therefore, made to prove that the 
difference between the two orders is, that the former had the 
power of ordination, the latter not. In pursuing the reasoning 
(p. 16.) the writer endeavors to show, that “there is no scriptural 
evidence that mere elders (presbyters) ordained.” Under this 
branch of the argument, he examines the texts which have usually 
been adduced in favor of Presbyterian ordination. Having shown, 
as he supposes, that these passages do not prove that they did thus 
ordain, Dr. O. next proceeds to the last branch of the subject, 
viz., that “ this distinction between elders and a grade superior to 
them, in regard especially to the power of ordaining, was so per- 
severed in, as to indicate that it was a permanent arrangement, 
and not designed to be but temporary.” p. 23. 

This is the outline of the argument. —[t manifestly embraces the 
essential points of the case. And if these positions cannot be 
maintamed, Episcopacy has no binding obligation on men, and 
such a claim should be at once abandoned. This argument we 
propose, with great respect, but with entire freedom, to examine. 
And we expect to show, that the point is not made out, that the 
new testament has designated a superior rank of church officers, 
trusted with the sole power of ordination, and general superin- 
tendence of the church. 

In entering on this discussion, we shall first endeavor to ascertain 
the real point of the controversy, and to show that the scripture au- 
thorities appealed to, do not establish the poimt maintained by 
Episcopalians. In pursuance of this, we remark, that the burden 
of proof lies wholly on the friends of Episcopacy. ‘They set up 
a claim,—a claim which they affirm to be binding on all the 
churches of every age. It isa claim which is specific, and which 
must be made out, or their whole pretensions fall. In what pre- 
dicament it may leave other churches, ts not the question. It 
would not prove Episcop acy to be of divine origin, could its friends 
show that Presbyterianisin is unfounded im the scriptures ; or that 
Congregationalism has no claims to support; or that Independency 
is unauthorized ; or even that lay-ordination is destitute of direct 
support. ‘he question after all might be, whether it was the de- 
sign of the apostles to establish any particular form of church gov- 
ernment, any more than to establish a fixed mode of ervil admin- 
istration? "This question we do not mtend to examine now, nei- 
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ther do we design to express any opinion on it. We say only, that 
it is a question on which much may be said, and which should not 
be considered as settled in this controversy. ‘The specific point to 
be made out is, that there is scriptural authority for that which 
is claimed for the bishops. And we may remark further, that this 
is not a claim which can be defended by any doubtful passages of 
scripture, or by any very circuitous mode of argumentation. As 
it is expected to affect the whole organization of the church ; to 
constitute, in fact, the peculiarity of its organization ; and to he. 
mine, to a great extent at least, the validity of all its ordinances, 
and its ministry ; we have a right to demand that the proof should 
not be of a doubtful character, or of a nature which is not easily 
apprehended by the ordinary readers of the new testament. 

We repeat, now, as of essential importance in this controversy, 
that the burden of ‘proof lies on the friends of Episcopacy. It is 
theirs to make out this specific claim. 'To decide whether they 
can do so, is the object of this inquiry. 

The first question then, is, What zs the clan ; or, what is the es- 
sential point which is to be made out in the defense of Episcopacy ? 
This claim is stated in the following words: (p. 11.) ‘* Episcopacy 
declares, that the christian ministry was established in éhree orders, 
called, ever since the apostolic age, bishops, presbyters, or elders, 
[if so, why do they now call the second order prvests | and dea- 
cons ; of which the highest only has the right to ordain, and con- 
firm, that of the chief ‘administration i in a diocese, and that of the 
chief administration of spiritual discipline, besides enjoying all the 
powers of the other grades.” The main question, as thus stated, 
relates to the authority of bishops ; and the writer adds, “ If we 
cannot authenticate the claims of the. Episcopal office, (the office 
of bishops,) we will surrender those of our deacons, and let all 
power be confined to the one office of presbyters.” ‘The same 
view of the main point of the controversy is given by Hooker, in 
his Ecclesiastical polity,—b. vii. § 2. 

li will be seen that several claims are here set up ir behalf of 
bishops. One is, the right of ordination ; a second, that of con- 
firmation ; a third, that of general supervision ; a fourth, that of 
ihe general administration of discipline. These are separate points 
to be made out ; and a distinct argument might be entered into, to 
show that neither of them is founded on the authority of the 
scriptures. ‘To enter on this discussion, would require more time 
and space than we can now spare. Nor is it necessary, for we 
presume the Episcopalian would be willing to stake the whole 
cause on his being able to make out the authority of ordination 
to lie solely in the bishop. For, obviously, if ¢hat cannot be made 
out, all the other pretensions are good for nothing ; and, as the 
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writer of this tract limits Azs inquiries to this single point, we shall 
confine our remarks to this also. 

The question, then, is, Has a bishop the sole power of ordain- 
ing ? Is setting apart to a sacred office,—to the office of preaching, 
and administering the sacraments, confined in the new testament 
exclusively to this order of ministers? The Episcopalian claims 
that itis. We deny it, and ask him for the explicit proof of a point 
so simple as this, and one which we have a right to expect he will 
make out, with very great clearness, from the sacred scriptures. 

The first proof adduced by the author i is, that the apostles had 

the sole power of ordaining. ‘This is a highly important point in 
the discussion, or rather, the very hinge of the controversy. We 
cannot, therefore, but express our surprise, that a writer who can 
see the value and bearing of an argument so clearly as Dr. Onder 
donk, should not have thought himself called upon to devote more 
than two pages to its direct defense ; and that, without adducing 
any explicit passages of the new testament. ‘The argument 
stated in these two pages, or these parts of three pages, (14, 15, 
16.) rests on the assumption, that the apostles ordained. “ That 
the apostles ordained, all agree.” Now, if this means any thing 
to the purpose, it means that they ordained as apostles ; or that 
they were set apart to the apostolic office for the purpose of or- 
daining. But this we shall take the liberty to deny, and to prove 
to be an unfounded claim. Having made this assumption, the writer 
adds, that a distinction is observed in the new testament between 
“the apostles and elders,” “ the apostles and elders, and breth- 
ren.” He next attempts to show, that this distinction was not 
made because they “ were appointed by Christ personally,” nor 
because “they had seen our Lord after his resurrection ;” nor 
“ because of this power of working miracles :” and then the writer 
adds, ‘ It follows, therefore, or will not at least be questioned,”— 
a qualification which, by the way, seems to look as if the writer 
had himself no great confidence in the consecutiveness of the de- 
monstration,—“ that the apostles were distinguished from the elders, 
because they were superior to them in ministerial power and rights.” 
p. 15. This is the argument; and this is the whole of it. On 
the making out of this point, depends the stupendous fabric of Epis- 
copacy. Here is the corner- -stone, on which rests the claims of 
bishops ; this the position on which ‘the imposing and mighty su- 
perstructure has been reared. Our readers will join with us in our 
amazement, that this point has not been made out with a clearer 
deduction of arguments, than such as were fitted to lead to the 
ambiguous conclusion, “ it follows, therefore, or—.” 

Now, the only way of ascertaining whether this claim be well 
founded, is to appeal at once to the new testament. The ques- 
tion, then, which we propose to settle now, is, Whether the apostles 
Vou. VI 2 
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were chosen for the distinctive and peculiar work of ordaining to 
sacred offices? This the Episcopalian affirms. ‘This we take 
the liberty of calling in question. 

The Evangelists have given three separate and full accounts of 
the appointment of the apostles. One is recorded by Matthew, 
ch. x. ; another by Mark, iii. 12, ete. ; the third by Luke, ch. vi. 
They were selected from the other disciples, and set apart to their 
work with great solemnity. Luke vi. The act was performed in 
the presence of a great multitude, and after the Savior had passed 
the night in prayer toGod. Luke vi. 12. The instructions given 
to them on the occasion occupy, in one part of the record, (Matt.) 
the entire chapter of forty-two verses. ‘The directions are given 
with very great particularity, embracing a great variety of topics, 
evidently intended to guide them in all their ministry, and to fur- 
nish them with ample instruction as to the nature of their office. 
They refer to times which should follow the death of the Lord 
Jesus, and were designed to include the whole of their peculiar 
work, Matt. x. 17—23. 

Now, on the supposition of the Episcopalian, that the peculiarity 
of their work was to ordain, or that “ they were distinguished from 
the elders because they were supervor to them in ministerial pow- 
ers and rights,” (p. 15.) we cannot but regard it as unaccountable, 
that we find not one word of this here. ‘There is not the slightest 
allusion to any such distinguishing ‘ power, and rights.” ‘There is 
nothing which can be tortured into any such claim. ‘This is the 
more remarkable, as on another occasion he sent forth seventy dis- 
ciples at one time, (Luke x. 1—16.) usually regarded by Epis- 
copalians as the foundation of the second order of their ministers ; 
(See “* The Scholar Armed.”’) and there is not the slightest intima- 
tion given, that they were to be inferior to the apostles in the power 
of ordaining, or superintending the churches. We do not know 
what explanation the Episcopalian will give of this remarkable omis- 
sion in the instructions of the primitive bishops. 

This omission is not the less remarkable in the instractions which 
the Lord Jesus gave to these same apostles, after his resurrection 
from the dead. At that time, we should assuredly have expected 
an intimation of the existence of some such peculiar power. But, 
not the slightest bint occurs of any such exclusive authority and 
superintendence. Matthew, (xxviii. 1S—20.) Mark, (xvi. 15— 
18.) and Luke, (xxiv. 47—49.) have each recorded these part- 
ing instructions. ‘They have told us that he directed them to re- 
main in Jerusalem (Luke,) until they were endued with power from 
on high, and then to go forth, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture : but not a solitary syllable about any exclusive power of or- 
dination ; about their being a peculiar order of ministers; about 
their transmitting the peculiarity of the apostolic office to others. 
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We should have been glad to see some explanation of this fact. 
We wish to be apprised of the reason, if any exists, why, if the 
peculiarity of their office consisted in “ superiority of ministerial 
powers and rights,” neither at their election and ordination, nor in 
the departing charge of the Savior, nor in any intermediate time, 
we ever hear of it; that even the advocates for the powers of the 
bishop never pretend to adduce a solitary expression that can be 
construed into a reference to any such distinction. 

We proceed now to observe, that there is not any where else, in 
the new testament, a statement that this was the peculiarity of their 
apostolic office. Of this any man may be satisfied, who will exa- 
mine the new testament. Or, he may find the proof in a less labo- 
rious way, by simply looking at the fact, that neither Dr. Onder- 
donk, nor any of the advocates of Episcopacy, pretend to adduce 
any such declaration. ‘The apostles often speak of themselves ; 
the historian of their doings (Luke,) often mentions them ; but the 
place remains yet to be designated, after this controversy has been » 
carried on by keen-sighted disputants for several hundred years, 
which speaks of any such peculiarity of their office. 

This point, then, we shall consider as settled, and shall feel at 
liberty to make as much of it as we possibly can, in the argument. 
And we might here insist on the strong presumption thus furnished, 
that this settles the case. We should be very apt to regard it as 
decisive in any other case. If two men go from a government to 
a foreign court, and one of them claims to be a plenipotentiary , and 
affirms that the other is a mere private secretary, or a consul, we 
expect that the claimant will sustain his pretensions by an appeal 
to his commission or instructions. If he maintains that this is the 
peculiarity of his office, though he may ‘“ enjoy all the powers of 
the other grades,” (p. 11.) we expect to find this clearly proved 
in the documents which he brings. If he is mentioned by no name 
that designates his office,—as the Episcopalian admits the bishop 
is not —(pp. 12, 13.) if his commission contains no such appoint- 
ment, and if we ‘should learn, that specific instructions were given 
to him at his appointment, and again repeated in a solemn manner 
when he left his native shores ; we should at least look with strong 
suspicions on these remarkable claims. Would not any foreign 
court decide at once that such pretensions, under such circumstan- 
ces, were utterly unfounded ? 

We proceed now to inquire, whether it is possible to ascertain 
the peculiarity of the apostolic office ? for it must be conceded that 
there was something to distinguish the apostles from the other min- 
isters of the new testament. Here, happily, we are in no way 
leftin the dark. ‘The Savior, and the apostles and sacred writers 
themselves, have given an account which cannot be easily mistaken ; 
and our amazement is, that the writer of this tract has not adverted 
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to it. The first account which we adduce is from the lips of the 
Savior himself. In those solemn moments, when he was about to 
leave the world; when the work of atonement was finished ; and 
when he gave the aposties their final commission, he indicated the na- 
ture of their labors, andthe peculiarity of their office, in these words : 
(Luke xxiv. 48.) “And ye are witnesses of these things. And, 
behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you,” ete. The 
object of their special appointment, which he here specifies, was, 
that they should be witnesses to all nations. (Comp. v. 47, and 
Matt. xxviii. 18,19.) The “ things” of which they were to bear 
witness, he specifies in the preceding verse. ‘They were hts suf- 
ferings in accordance with the predictions of the prophets: “ thus 
it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer ;” and his res- 
urrection from the dead: “and to rise from the dead the third 
day.” ‘These were the points to bear “ witness,” to which they 
had been selected ; and these were the points on which they, in 
fact, insisted in their ministry. See the Acts of the Apostles, 
assim. 

We would next remark, this is expressly declared to be the “ pe- 
culiarity” of the apostolic office. It was done so at the election of 
an apostle to fill up the vacated place of Judas. Here, if the pe- 
culiar design had been to confer “ superiority in ministerial rights 
and powers,’ we should expect to be favored with some account 
of it. It was the very time when we should expect them to give 
an account of the reason why they filled up the vacancy in the 
college of apostles, and when they actually did make such a 
statement. ‘Their words are these: (Acts i. 21, 22.) “ Wherefore, 
of these men which have companied with us, all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the bap- 
tism of John, unto that same day when he was taken up from us, 
must one be ordained to be a witness WITH US of his resurrec- 
tion.”” ‘This passage we consider to be absolutely decisive on the 
point before us. It shows, first, for what purpose they ordained 
him ; and, second, that they were ordained for the same purpose. 
Why do we hear nothing on this occasion, of their “ superiority of 
ministerial rights and powers?” why nothing of their peculiar 
prerogative to ordain? why nothing of their “ general super- 
intendence” of the church? Plainly, because they had conceived 
of nothing of this kind, as entering into their original commission 
and peculiar design. For this purpose of bearing testimony to the 
world of the fact of the resurrection of the Messiah, they had 
been originally selected. For this they had been prepared, by a 
long, intimate acquaintance with the Savior. They had seen him ; 
had been with him in various scenes, fitted to instruct them more 
fully in his designs and character; had enjoy edan intimate per- 
sonal friendship with him, (1 John i. 1.) and were thus qualified to 
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go forth as “ witnesses” of what they had seen and heard ; tocon- 
firm the great doctrine that the Messiah had come, had died, and 
had risen, according to the predictions of the prophets. We just 
add here, that these truths were of sufficient importance to demand 
the appointment of twelve honest men to give them confirmation. 
It hasbeen shown, over and over again, that there was consum- 
mate wisdom in the appointment of witnesses enough to satisfy any 
reasonable mind, and yet not so many as to give it the appearance 
of tumult or popular excitement. ‘The truth of the whole scheme 
of christianity rested on making out the fact, that the Lord Jesus 
had risen from the dead; and the importance of that religion to 
the welfare of mankind, demanded that this should be substan- 
tiated to the conviction of the world. Hence the anxiety of the 
eleven to complete the number of the original witnesses selected 
by the Savior, and that the person chosen should have the same 
acquaintance with the facts that they had themselves. 

It is worthy, also, of remark, that in the account which the his- 
torian gives of their labors, this is the main idea which is presented. 
Acts ii. 32. “This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we are 
witnesses.” v. 32. “ And we are witnesses of these things.’’ x. 
39—41. “And we are witnesses of all things which he did, both 
in the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem, whom they slew and 
hanged on a tree.” “Him God raised up the third day, and 
showed him openly; not to all the people, but unto witNEssEs 
chosen before of God, even unto us,” etc. In this place we meet 
with another explicit declaration, that this was the object of thei 
original appointment. ‘They were “ chosen”’ for this, and set apart 
in the holy presence of God to this work. Why do we not hear any 
thing of ‘ their superiority in ministerial rights and powers?” Why 
not an intimation of the power of confirming, and of general su- 
perintendence ? We repeat, that it is not possible to answer these 
questions, except on the supposition, that they did not regard any 
such powers as at all entering into the peculiarity of their com- 
mission. 

Having disposed of all that is said inthe new testament, so far 
as we know, of the original design of the appointment to the apos- 
tolic office, we proceed to another and somewhat independent 
source of evidence. ‘The original number of the apostles was 
twelve. The design of their selection we have seen. For im- 
portant purposes, however, it pleased God to add to their number, 
one, who had not been a personal attendant on the ministry of the 
Savior, and who was called to the apostleship four years after the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Christ. Now this is a case, evi- 
dently, which must throw very important light on our inquiries. 
It is independent of the others. And as he was not a personal ob- 
server of the life and death of Jesus; as he was not an original 
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‘ witness” im the case, we may expect in the record of his ap- 
pointment, a full account of his “ superiority in ministerial rights 
and powers.” If such superiority entered into the peculiarity of 
the apostolic ofiice, this was the very case where we expect to find 
it. His conversion was subsequent to the resurrection. He was to 
be employed extensively in founding and organizing churches. He 
was to have intrusted to him almost the entire pagan world. Comp. 
Rom. xv. 16. His very business was one that seemed to call for 
some specific account of “ superiority: in ministerial rights,” if any 
such rights were involved in the apostolic office. How natural to 
expect a statement of such rights ; and an account of the “ general 
superintendence” intrusted to him, as an apostle! Lez us look, 
therefore, arid see how the case stands. We have three distinct 
accounts of his conversion, and appointment to the apostleship, in 
each of which the design of his appointment is stated. Acts xxii. 
14,15. In his discourse before the Jews, he repeats the charge 
given to him by Ananias, at Damascus: “ ‘The God of our fa- 
thers hath chosen thee, etc. For thou shalt be his witness unto 
all men of what thou hast seen and heard.” Again, (Acts xxvi. 
16.) in his speech before Agrippa, Paul repeats the words ad- 
dressed to him by the Lord Jesus in his original commission: ‘I 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister 
barnpérny and a witness of those things,’ etc. Again, (Acts xxii. 
11.) in the account which is given of his past and future work, 
itis said: ** As thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so surdine 
bear witness also at Rome.” 

This is the account which is given of the call of Saul of ‘Tarsus 
to the apostolic office. But, where is there a single syllable of any 
“* superiority in ministerial powers and rights,” as constituting the 
peculiarity of his office? We respectfully ask the writer of this 
tract, and all other advocates of Episcopacy, to point to us a “ light 
or shadow” of any such Episcopal investment. We think their 
argument demands it. And if there 7s no such account, neither 
in the original choice of the twelve, nor in the appointment of 
Matthias, nor in the selection of the apostle to the Gentiles; we 
take the liberty to insist with firmness on a satisfactory explanation 
of the causes which operated to produce the omission of the very 
gest of their office, according to Episcopacy. We insist on being 
told of some reasons, prudential or otherwise, which made it pro- 
per to pass over the very vitality of the original commission. 

But we have not done with the apostle Paul. He is too im- 
portant a ‘witness’ for us, as well as for the purpose for which he 
was appointed, to be dismissed without further attention. It has 
been remarked already, that he was not a persona! follower of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and was not present at his death and ascension. 
It may be asked, then, how could he be a witness, in the sense, 
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and for the purposes, already described ? Let us see how this was 
provided for. We transcribe the account from his own statement 
of the address made to him by Ananias. Acts xxii. 14. “ ‘The God 
of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldst know his will, 
and sex that Just One, and shouldst hear the words of his mouth.” 
That he Aad thus seen him, it is not necessary to prove. See 1 
Cor. xv. 8; Acts ix. 5,17. The inference which we here draw 
is, that he was permitted to see the Lord Jesus in an extraordinary 
manner, for the express purpose of qualifying him to be invested 
with the peculiarity of the apostleship. ‘This inference, sufli- 
ciently clear from the very statement, we shall now proceed to put 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

We turn, then, to another account which Paul has given of his 
call to the apostleship, 1 Cor. ix. 1,2: ‘“ Am I not an aposile ? 
Am I not free? Have | not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” We 
adduce this passage as proof, that to have seen Jesus Christ, 
was considered as an indispensable qualification for the apostleship. 
So Paul regarded it in his own case. We adduce it also for 
another purpose, viz., to strengthen our main position, that the 
apostles were designated to their office specifically as witnesses to 
the character and resurrection of Christ. If this was not the de- 
sign, we ask, why does Paul appeal to the fact that he had seen 
the Savior, as proof that he was qualified to be an apostle? And 
we further ask, with emphasis, Lf the apostles, as Episcopalians pre- 
tend, did, in virtue of their office, possess ‘ superiority m ministerial 
powers, and rights,” why did not Paul once Aint at the fact in this 
passage ? His : express object was to vindicate his claim to the 
apostleship. In doing this, he appeals to that which we maintain 
to have constituted the peculiarity of the office, his being ‘‘ witness” 
to the Savior. In this instance we have a circumstance, of which 
Paley would make much in an argument, if it fell in with the de- 
sign of the “ Hore Pauline.” We claim the privilege of ma- 
king as much of it, upon the question, whether the peculiarity of 
the apostolic office was “ superiority of ministerial powers and 
rights.” 

We have now examined all the passages of scripture which state 
the design of the apostleship. And we have shown, if we mistake 
not, that the ground of the distinction between the “ apostles and 
elders,” “‘ the apostles and elders, and brethren,” was not that the 
former had superiority of ‘ ministerial powers and rights.” We 
might leave the argument here ; for if the Episcopalians cannot 
make out this point to entire satisfaction, all that is said about 
successors in the apostolic office, and about perpetuating apostle- 
ship, must be nugatory, and vain. But we have an independent 
topic of remark here ; and one which bears on the subject, there- 
fore, with all the force of a cumulative argument. ‘To the consid- 
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eration of this, we are led by the next position of Dr. Onderdonk. 
This is stated in the following words: that “there was continued, 
as had begun in the apostles, an order of ministers supertor to 
the elders.” p- 16. ‘This he attempts to prove, on the ground 
that ‘‘there is no scriptural evidence that mere elders (presbyters) 
ordained.” pp. 16—23. And that “the above distinction between 
elders and a grade superior to them, in regard especially to the 
power of ordaining, was so persevered in as to indicate that it was 
a permanent arrangement, and not designed to be but temporary.” 
pp. 23—29. We shall reverse the order of this argument. 

In the inquiry, then, whether this distinction was continued or 
persevered in, we might insist on what has been already shown, as 
decisive. If the original distinction was what we have proved it 
to be, it could not he persevered in, without (as in the case of 
Paul) a personal, direct manifestation of the ascended Savior, to 
qualify every future incumbent for the apostleship. 1 Cor. ix. 1. 
No modern “ bishop,” we presume, will lay claim to this. ‘The 
very supposition that any such revelation was necessary, would 
dethrone every prelate, and prostrate every mitre in christendom. 

But we have, as before remarked, an independent train of argu- 
ments on this point. It is evident that the whole burden of proof 
here lies on the Episcopalian. He maintains that such an original 
distinction existed, and that it was perpetuated. Both these posi- 
tions we deny. ‘The first we have shown to be unfounded, and 
have thus virtually destroyed the other. We proceed, however, 
to the comparatively needless task of showing that Dr. Onder- 
donk’s second position is equelly unfounded. His evidence we 
shall examine as we find it scattered throughout the tract before 
us. 

The first argument is, that ‘‘ some are named apostles in scrip- 
ture, who were not thus appointed, (i. e. by the Savior himself,) as 
Matthias, Barnabas, and probably James, the brother of our Lord, 
all ordained by merely human ordainers. Silvanus also, and ‘Tim- 
othy, are called “apostles;” and besides Andronicus and Junia, 
others could be added to the list.” p. 15. 

The argument here is, that the name * apostle” is given to them, 
and that they held, therefore, the peculiar office in question. But 
the mere circumstance that they had this name, would not of itself 
establish this point. It is not necessary, we presume, to apprise 
our readers, that the word apostle means one who is sent, and 
may be applied to any person employed to deliver a message ; and 
in a general sense, to any ministers of religion, or to any one sent 
to proclaim the message of life. Thus in John xiii. 16, it is ap- 
plied to any messenger, sustaining the same relation to one who 
sends him, that the servant does to his master. ‘‘ The servant 1s 
not greater than hus lord, [master] neither he that is sent, arderoAos, 
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greater than he that senthim.”” Thus it is applied (Phil. 11. 25.) to 
Epaphroditus, not as an apostle, in the specific sense of the term, but 
as a messenger, sent by the church at Philippi, to supply the wants of 
Paul. (Comp. Phil. iv. 18.) ‘“ Epaphroditus, my brother and com- 
panion in labor, but your messenger,” iwc 63 dxéerodov, your apostle. 
Thus also in 2 Cor. viii. 23, it is applied to the “brethren,” “the 
messengers of the churches ;” ‘‘ our brethren are the messengers of 
the churches,” amdcroros éxxdrnoiciv. These passages show beyond a 
question, that the name is often used in the new testament, in its gener- 
ac signification, and consequently the mere fact that it is applied to an 
individual, is not proof that he was an apostle in its specific sense,— 
the only sense which would be of value in the argument of the Epis- 
copalian. The connections, the circumstances, are to determine its 
meaning. We make this remark, in accordance with the judicious ob- 
servation of Dr. Onderdonk, p. 13. “A little reflection and practice 
will enable any of our readers to look in scripture for the several 
sacred or¥ices, independently of the Names there or elsewhere 
given to them.” 

The question then is, Whether tle name apostle is so given to 
the persons here designated, as to show that it is used in its strict, 
specific sense ? 

The first case is that of ‘ Matthias.” The reason why the 
name was given to him, we have already shown. He was an 
apostle in the strict, proper sense, because he was chosen to be a 
‘‘ witness” of the resurrection of the Savior. Acts i. 22. 

The second case is that of Barnabas. He is once called an 
apostle. (Acts xiv. 14.) That he was not an apostle in the strict, 
proper sense, Dr. Onderdonk has himself most laboriously and 
satisfactorily proved. In his argument against Presbyterian ordi- 
nation, (p. 16, 17.) he has taken much pains to show that Barna- 
bas was set apart (Acts xiil. 1—3.) “to a special missionary 
work ;” “ was merely set apart to a particular field of duty ;” that 
is, Was sent as a messenger of the church to perform a_ particular 
piece of work. It is observable that before this, Barnabas is called 
merely ‘‘a prophet and teacher ;” (Acts xii. 1—I1. ) that he is 
called an apostle in immediate connection with this designation, 
and no where else. Acts xiv. 14. How Dr. Onderdonk, after 
having shown so conclusively, as we think, that the transaction at 
Antioch was not a Presbyterian ordination ; that it was a mere 
designation to a particular field of labor, should persist in main- 
taining that Barnabas was an apostle, in the strict sense, as having 
a “superiority of ministerial rights and powers,” we profess our 
inability to conceive. We shall thus dismiss the case of Matthias 
and Barnabas. 

The next case is “ probably James, the brother of our Lord.” 


The use of the word probably, here, shows a wish to press cases 
Vou. VI. 3 
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into the service, which we regret to see in a tract, making strong 
pretensions to strict demonstration : (comp. pp. 3, 11, 16, 23, etc.) 
but it evinces a deficiency of strong, palpable instances, which be- 
trays the conscious feebleness of the argument. “James, the 
Lord’s brother,” is once mentioned as an apostle: Gal.i. 19. But 
it could not have escaped the recollection of Dr. O. that there were 
two of the name of James among the apostles in the specific sense 
of the term; viz. James the brother of John, and son of Zebedee, 
and James the son of Alpheus. Matt. x..3; Luke vi. 15. Nor 
can it be unknown to him, that the word drother was used by the 
Hebrews to denote a relative more remote than that which is de- 
signated by the ordinary use of the word among us; and that 
Alpheus was probably a connection of the | family of our Lord. 
What proof, then, is there, that he was not referred to in the pas- 
sage before us? As this case is alledged to have only a probability 
in its favor, we consider it disposed of. 

Sylvanus and ‘Timothy are the next mentioned. As their claim 
to be considered apostles rests on the same foundation, so far as the 
name is any evidence, we shall dispose of these cases by consider- 
ing that of ‘Timothy at length in a subsequent part of the argument. 

The remaining cases are those of Andronicus and Junia. The 
foundation for their claim to be enrolled as apostles, is the following 
mention of them by Paul: Rom. xvi. 7. “ Salute Andronicus, 
and Junia, my kinsmen, who are of note among the apostles,” 
citiveg citi gari¢nuos ev coig arotroAos. On this claim we remark : (1.) 
Admitting that they are here called apostles, the name, as we have 
proved, does not imply that they had any “ superiority of ministerial 
rights and powers.” ‘They might have been distinguished as mes- 
sengers, or laborers, like Epaphroditus. (2.) It is clear, that the 
apostle did not mean to give them the name of apostles at all. If 
he had ae it, the [ere | would have _ different. 
Comp. Rom. i. 1; 1 Cor.i. 1; 2Cor.i.1. Phil.i. 1. (3.) All 
that the expression fairly implies, is, that they, ats been early 
converted, (Rom. xvi. 7.) and bei ing acquainte d with the apostles 
at Jerusalem, were, held in high esteem by them; the apostles re- 
garded them with confidence and affection. W e consider this 
case, therefore, as disposed of.* 

The next point of proof in the tract before us, “that the dis- 
tinction between elders and a grade superior to them, in regard 
especially to the power of ordaining, was so persevered in as to 
indicate that it was a permanent arrangement,” is drawn from the 


* Dr. Onderdonk says that Calvin, in his Institutes, “allows Avdronieus and 
Junia to have been apostles; but he ought to have added that Calvin, in his 
Commentary on the passage, written ata later period, denies that they were 
apostles in the specific sense of the term 
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charge given by the apostle Paul to the elders of Ephesus. Acts 

x. 28—35. The point of this evidence, as we understand it, is 
this. Paul charges the elders at Ephesus to “ take heed to them- 
selves,””—* to take heed to all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers,—to feed the church of God,—to 
watch against the grievous wolves that would assail the flock,” ete. 
In all this, we are told, there is not a word respecting the power of 
ordaining, nor any thing which shows that they had the power of 
clerical discipline. “No power is intimated to depose from office 
one of their own number, or an unsound minister coming among 
them.” ‘They are to “tend” or “ rule” the flock as shepherds ; 

‘for shepherds do not tend and rule shepherds.”’ pp. 23, 24. 

This is affirmed to be the sole power of these elders. In con- 

nection with this, we are asked to read the Epistles to Timothy ,— 
the power there given ‘“ personally to Timothy at Ephesus,” (p. 
23.) or as it is elsewhere expressed. ‘“ Compare now with this 
sum total of power assigned to mere elders, or presbyters, that of 
Timothy at Ephesus, the very city and region in which those ad- 
dressed by Paul, in Acts xx., resided and ministered.” p. 25. 
In those epistles it is said, that the *rioht of governing the clergy, 
and ordaining, 1s ascribed to him personally ;” and numerous un- 
disputed passages are then adduced, to show ~ genes is ad- 
dressed as having this power. | Tien. 1. 18; wi. 14, 15; iv. 6; 
1 Tim. 1.3; v. 19—21, ete. et 

Now this argument proceeds on the following assumptions, viz : 
1. That Timothy was called an apostle ; was invested with the same 
powers as the apostles, and was one of their successors in the oflice. 
2. That he was, at the time when Paul eave his charge to the elders 
at Miletus, bishop of Ephesus. 3. ‘That the * elders’? summoned to 
Miletus, were ministers of the gospel of tlie second order, or as 
they are now termed, usually, priests, in contradistinction from 
bishops and deacons. If these points are not made out from the 
new testament, or if any one of them fails, this argument for 
‘“‘Episcopacy tested by Scripture,” will be of no value. We 
shall take them up and dispose of them tv their order. 

The first claim is, that Timothy is called an “ apostle,” and was, 
therefore, clothed with apostolic powers. ‘This claim is advanced 
on p. 15. ‘ Silvanus also, and ‘Timothy, are called ‘ apostles,’ ’ 
and the claim is implied in the whole argument, and is essential to 
its validity. The proefon which this claim is made to rest, is 
contained in 1 Thess. i. 1, compared with 1 Thess. ii. 6. Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy, are joined together in the commencement 
of the epistle, as writing it to the church at Thessalonica’; and in 
ch. ii. 6, the following expression occurs, ‘‘ Nor of man songht we 

glory,—when we might have been burdensome as the apostles of 
Christ.” This is the “sole proof of the apostleship of ‘Timothy,— 
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of which so much is made in the Episcopal controversy, and which 
is usually appealed to as itself sufficient to settle the question. 

Now, without insisting on the point’ which we have made out, 
that the apostolic office was conferred not to impart “superiority 
of ministerial rights and powers,” but to establish every where the 
great doctrine of the truth of christianity, and that consequently 2/ 
Timothy is called an apostle, it is only in the generic sense of the 
word, to which we have adverted, and that Paul might also on 
this occasion speak of himself, as joined with Timothy and Silva- 
nus, as a messenger of the churches ; (comp. Acts xii. 2; xiv. 14; 
Rom. xvi. 25; 2 Cor. viii. 23.) not to insist on this position, we 
shall dispose of this claim by the following considerations. 1. The 
passage does not fairly imply that Timothy was even called an 
apostle. For it is admitted in the tract, (p. 15.) that “it is not 
unusual for St. Paul to use the plural number of himself only.” It 
is argued indeed that the words “apostles” and “ our own souls,” 
(v. 8.) being inapplicable to the singular use of the plural num- 
ber, hence the “three whose names are at the head of the epis- 
tle, are here spoken of jointly.” But if Paul used the plural 
number as applicable to himself, would it not be natural for him to 
continue its use, and to employ the adjectives etc. connected with 
it in the same number? Besides, there is conclusive evidence that 
Paul did not intend to include the “ three” named at the head of 
the epistle, in this expression in v. 6. For in the verses immedi- 
ately preceding, mention is made that “ we had suffered before, 
and were shamefully treated, as ye know, at Philippi,” ete. Now 
it is capable of demonstration, that Timothy was not present at 
that time, and was not engaged in those labors, or subjected to 
those sufferings at Philippi. Acts xvi. 12,195; xvii. 1—4. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that Paul did not intend here, to imply that “ the 
three named at the head of the epistle”’ were apostles ; and, that he 
either intended to speak of himself alone, in v. 6, or what is more 
probable, that he spoke of himself as one of the apostles, and of 
what the apostles might do in virtue of their office ; that is, that 
they might be burdensome, or might “use authority,” as in the 
margin. 

Our next proof that Timothy was not an apostle, is, that he is 
expressly distinguished from Paul, as an apostle; that is, in the 
same verse, Paul is careful to speak of himself as an apostle, and 
of Timothy as not an apostle. Thus, 2 Cor. i. 1, ‘ Paul an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our brother.” Again, Coll. 
i. 1, “ Paul an apostle of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our brother.” 
Now our argument is this, that if Paul regarded Timothy as an 
apostle, it is remarkable that he should be so careful to make this 
distinction, when his own name is mentioned as an apostle. Why 
did he not also make the same honorable mention of Timothy ?— 
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Will some of our Episcopal friends be kind enough to state why 
this distinction is made ?—The distinction is the more remarkable, 
from the next consideration to be adduced, which is, that Paul is 
so cautious on this point, so resolved not to call ‘Timothy an apos- 
tle, that when their names are joined together, as in any sense 
claiming the same appellation, it is not as apostles, but as servants. 
Phil. i. 1: “ Paul and Timotheus the servants of Jesus Christ.” 
See also, 1 Thess. i. 1; 2’Thess. i. 1. These considerations 
put it beyond debate, in our view, that Timothy is not called an 
apostle in the new testament. This, it will be perceived, is an 
important advance in our argument. 

The second claim for Timothy is, that he was bishop of Ephe- 
sus. ‘his claim is essential to the argunent of Dr. Onderdonk, 
and is every where implied in what he says of ‘Timothy. See pp. 
23, 25. Proof is not indeed attempted ; but it is assumed as a 
conceded point. Now this point should have been made out, for 
it is not one of those which we are disposed by any means to con- 
cede. It is to be remembered too, that it is a pomt which is to be 
made out from the new testament, for our inquiry is, whethe: 
Episcopacy can be defended “by scripture.”’ Let us see how this 
matter stands. 

It may be proper here to remark, that the subscription at the 
close of the second Epistle to Timothy, “ ordained first bishop of 
the church of the Ephesians,” ete., is admitted on all hands not 
to be inspired, and therefore is of no authority in this argument. 
Assuredly Paul would not close a letter in this way, by seriously in- 
forming ‘Timothy that he wrote a second epistle to him, ete., and 
by appending this to the letter. By whom these subscriptions to 
the epistles were added, is unknown. Some of them are mani- 
festly false ; and none of them, though true, are of any authority 
‘The subscription here belongs, we believe, to the former class. 

Now, how does the case stand in the new testament, with re- 
spect to Timothy? What testimony does it afford, as to his being 
*‘ bishop of Ephesus?” A few observations will save further de- 
bate, we trust, on this subject. 

1. It is admitted that he was not at Ephesus, at the time when 
Paul made his address to the elders at Miletus. Thus, p. 25, 
‘¢ Ephesus was without a bishop when Paul addressed the elders, 
Timothy not having been placed over that church till some time 
afterwards.” Here then was one diocese, or one collection of 
churches, which is admitted to have been constituted without a 
bishop. ‘The presumption is, that all others were organized in the 
same way. 

2. ‘The charge which Paul gives to the elders proves that Tim- 
othy was not there ; and proves further, that they, at that time, 
had no bishops, and that they previously had none. They are 
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charged to take heed to themselves, and to all the flock, “ to 
feed” or “torule” the flock, ete. But not one word is to be found of 
their having then any prelatical bishops; not one word of ‘Timothy 
as their Episcopal leader. Not an exhortation is given to be sub- 
ject to any prelate; not an intimation that they would ever be 
called on to recognize any such bishops. Not one word of Jain- 
entation or condolence is expressed, that they were not fully supplied 
with all proper Episcopal authority. All of which is inexplicable, on 
the supposition that they were then destitute, and that they would be 
supplied with an officer ‘‘superior in ministerial rights and pow- 
ers.” Nay, they are themselves expressly called bishops, without 
the slightest intimation that there were any Aigher, or more honor- 
able prelates than themselves. Acts xx. 28: ‘‘ Take heed, there- 
fore, to yourselves, and to all the flock over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you bishops,” éasoxéaovs. 

3. It is admitted by us, that ‘Timothy subsequently was at Eph- 
esus, and that he was left there for an important purpose, by the 
Te Paul. ‘This was when Paul went to Macedonia. 1 Tim. 

.3. This is the ony intimation, that we know of, in the new 
ny that ‘Timothy was ever at Ephesus at all. It is impor- 
tant, then, to ascertain whether he was left there as a permanent 
bishop? Now in settling this, we remark, it is no where intimated 
in the new testament, that he was such a bishop. The passage 
before us, 1 ‘Tim. i. 3, states, that when they were traveling to- 
gether, Paul left him there, Ww hile he himself should go over into Ma- 
cedonia. The object for which he left him is explicitly stated, and 
that object was not that he should be a permanent bishop. _ It is 
said to be “to charge some that they teach no other doctrine, 
neither to give heed to endless genealogies,” etc.; that is, mani- 
festly, to perform a temporary office of regulating certain disorders 
in the church ; of silencing certain false teachers of Jewish ex- 
traction ; of producing , in one word, what the personal influence 
of the apostle himself might have eens but for a sudden, and 
unexpected call to Macedonia. Acts, xx. 1. Hence it is perfectly 
clear that the apostle designed this as a temporary appoimtment 
for a specific object, and that object was not to be prelate of the 
church. Thus he says, 1 Tim. iv. 13, ‘ Till I come, give atten- 
tion to reading,” etc.: implying that his temporary office was then 
to cease. ‘Thus too, referring to the same purpose to return and 
join Timothy, he says, 1 Tim. iii. 14, 15: “ These things I write 
unto thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly ; ; but ef I tarry long, 
that thou mightest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself 1 in 
the house of God,” etc.; implying that these directions were par- 
ticularly to serve him during his appointment to the specific busi- 
ness of regulating some disordered affairs produced by false 
teachers, and which might require the discipline of even some of 
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the bishops and deacons of the church. ch. v, vi. These direc- 
tions, involving general principles indeed, and of value to regulate 
his whole life, yet had, nevertheless, a manifest special reference 
to the cases which might occur there, in putting a period to 
the — of erroneous doctrines by Jewish teachers. 
| Tim. i. 3. 

4. It has been shown by the late Dr. Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
from the new testament itself, that ‘Timothy was not the bishop of 
the church at Ephesus. To this argument, which is too long to 
be inserted here, and which cannot be abridged, we can only refer. 

5. The claim that Timothy was bishop of E;phesus, is one that 
must be made out by Episcopalians from the new testament. But 
this claim has not been made out, nor can it ever be. 

6. The Epistle to the Ephesians shows further, that at the 
time of writing that, there was no such bishop at Ephesus. ‘Though 
the apostle herein gives the church various instructions about the 
relations which existed, there is not the slightest hint that 'Tim- 
othy was there; nor is there ihe least intimation that any such 
officer ever had been, or ever would be, set over them. 

Now, if it cannot be made out, that Timothy was bishop of 
K:phesus ; if the point is not established beyond a doubt, then in 
reading Paul’s charge to the elders at Miletus, we are to regard 
them as intrusted with the care of the church at Ephesus. It is 
not necessary to our argument to inquire whether they were ru- 
ling elders, or presbyters, ordained to preach as well as to rule. 
All that is incumbent on us, is to show that the new testament 
does not warrant the assumption, that they were subject to a di- 
ocesan bishop. We affirm, therefore, simply, that Paul addressed 
them as intrusted with the spiritual instruction and government of 
the church at Ephesus, without any reference whatever to any 
person, either then or afterwards placed over them, as superior in 
ministerial rights and powers. And this point is conclusively es- 
tablished by two additional considerations ; first, that they are ex- 
pressly called bishops, éxicxcroug, themselves, a most remarkable ap- 
pellation, if the apostle meant to have them understand that they 
were to be under the administration of another bishop of superior 
ministerial powers and rights; and secondly, that they are ex- 
pressly intrusted with the whole spiritual charge of the church, 
mowaivey chy exxdydiav x7’. But every thing in this case ts fully 
met by the supposition, that they were invested with the simple 
power of ruling. Dr. Onderdonk himself adinits that the word 
translated “ feed,” comaivew, may be rendered to “rule.” p. 37. 
And if this point be conc eded, the idea that they were elders in 
the Presbyterian sense, is all that can be proved from the passage 
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it is essential to the argument of Episcopalians, that they should 
be able to make out that these elders not only ruled, but also 
preached the gospel, and performed the other functions of their 
“second order” of clergy. 

Let us now gather the results of our investigation, and dispose 
of the case of ‘Timothy. We have shown, that he was not an 
apostle. We have further shown, that he was not bishop of Eph- 
esus. We have thus destroyed the claim of the permanency of 
the apostolic office, so far as ‘Timothy is concerned. And we now 
insist, that the readers of the new testament, they who wish to 
defend Episcopacy by “ scripture,” should read the two epistles 
to ‘Timothy, without the vain and illusory supposition, that he was 
bishop of Ephesus. Agreeing with Dr. Onderdonk, that this 
point must be settled by the new testament, and that “ no argu- 
ment ts worth taking into the account which has not a palpable 
bearing on the clear and naked topic,—the scriptural evidence of 
Episcopacy,” (p. 3.) we now insist that these epistles should be 
read without being interpreted by the unsupported position, that 
Timothy was the permanent bishop of Ephesus. We insist, 
moreover, that (hat supposition shall not be admitted to influence the 
interpretation. With this matter clear before us, how stands the 
case in these two epistles? We answer, thus :— 

(1.) Timothy was sent to Ephesus for a special purpose,—to 
allay contentions, and prevent the spreading of false doctrine. 1 
Tim. i. 3. (2.) This was to be temporary. 1 Tim. i. 3. Comp. 
ill. 14,15; iv. 13. (3.) He was intrusted with the right of ordination, 
as all ministers of the gospel are, and with the authority of govern- 
ment. 1 Tim. 1. 3; v. 19—21; v.22. 2 ‘Tim. ii. 2. (4.) Laying 
out of view the gratuitous supposition that he was bishop of Ejph- 
esus, the charge given to ‘Timothy was just such a one as would 
be given to any minister of the gospel authorized to preach, to ordain, 
to administer the ordinances of the church, and its discipline. It is 


just such as is given now to men who hold to the doctrine of min- 


isterial parity. ‘The “ charges” which are given to Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers at ordination, are almost uniformly 
couched in the same language which is used by Paul, in address- 
ing ‘Timothy; nor is there any thing in those epistles which may 
not be, and which is not, in fact, often addressed to ministers on 
such occasions. With just as much propriety might some antiqua- 
rian, hereafter, some future advocate for Episcopacy, collect to- 
gether the charges now given to ministers, and appeal to them as 
proof that the churches in New-E ngland, and among Presbyterians, 
were Episcopal, as to appeal 4 to the epistles to ‘Timothy, to 
prove his office as a prelate. The epistles themselves con- 
tain evidence of the falsehood of the supposition, that there was 
an order of men superior to the Presbyters in ‘‘ ministerial powers 
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and rights.” ‘There are but two orders of ministers spoken of, or 
alluded to, in the Epistles,—éishops and deacons. 'There is not 
the slightest allusion to any other order. We call the attention of 
our readers here, to an emphatic remark of Dr. Onderdonk, p. 12: 
‘“¢ Aux that we readin the new testament concerning “ bishops,” 
to be regarded as pertaining to the “ middle grade ;” i. e. nothing in 
these epistles or elsewhere, where this term is used, has any refer- 
ence to arank of ministers superior “ in ministerial powers and rights.” 
The case here, then, by the supposition of the Episcopalians, is 
this. ‘T'wo epistles are addressed by an apostle to a successor of the 
apostles, designated as such, to retain and perpetuate the same 
rank and powers. ‘Those epistles are designed to instruct him in the 
organization and government of the c -hurches. They contain ample 
information, and somewhat protracted discussions on the following 
topics: The office of a presbyter. ‘The qualifications for that 
office. ‘The office of the deacons. The qualifications for that 
office. ‘The qualifications of deacon’s wives, 1 Tim. iii. ‘The 
proper discipline of an elder. The qualifications of those who 
were to be admitted to the office of deaconesses. 1'Tim.v. The 
duties of masters and servants. 1 Tim. vi. ‘The duties of laymen. 
1 Tim. ii. 8. And ofchristian females. 1 'Tim. ii. 9—11. Nay, 
they contain directions about the apostle’s cloak, and his parch- 
ments; (2'Tim. iv. 13.) but from the beginning to the end, not one 
single syllable respecting the existence of a wrade of officers in the 
church superior “in ministerial rights and powers ;” not a word 
about their qualifications, of the mode of ordaining, or consecrating 
them, or of Timothy’s fraternal intercouse with his brother pre- 
lates ; nothing about the subjection of the priesthood to them, or of 
their peculiar functions of confirmation, and superintendence. In 
one word, taking these epistles by themselves, no man would dream 
that there were any such officers in existence. We ask now, 
whether any candid reader of the new testament can believe that 
there were any such officers ; and that two epistles could have been 
written in these circumstances, without the slightest allusion to 
their existence or powers? ‘ Credat Judaus Apella.” We ask 
whether there can be found now among all the charges which 
Episcopal bishops have given to their clerzy, any two in which 
there shall not also be found some allusion to the “ primitive and 
apostolic order” of bishops in the churches? It remains for our 
eyes to be blessed with the sight of one Episcopal charge, re- 
minding us in this respect of the charges of Paul to Timothy. 

We now take our leave of the case of Timothy. The case of 
‘Titus, the next in order, pp. 26, 27, we must dispatch in fewer 
words. The argument of Dr. Onderdonk, i in defense of the claim 
respecting Titus, does net vary materially from that used in refer- 


ence to Timothy, p. 26. It is, that he was left in Crete to ordain 
Vou. VI. 4 
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elders in every city, and that the powers of “ ordination, admo- 
nition, and rejection, are all committed to ‘Titus personally.” ‘Titus, 
1. 6—9; ii. 10. ‘The only point here which requires a moment’s 
examination, in addition to what we have said on the case of Tim- 
othy, isthe purpose for which he was left at Crete. Titus i. 5. 
The claim of the Episcopalians here is, that this indicates such 
a perseverance in the * distinction between elders and a grade su- 
perior to them,” as to prove that it was ‘to be a permanent 
arrangement.” p. 23. In other words, Titus was to be a perma- 
nent bishop of Crete, superior to the elders “ in ministerial rights 
and powers.” ‘This claim it is necessary for them to establish 
from the new testament. If there are any intimations that it was no¢ 
designed to be permanent, they will be fatal to their argument. 

We affirm, then, in opposition to this claim, that the case is fully 
met by the supposition that ‘Titus was an e xtraordinary officer, like 
Timothy, at Ephesus, appointed for a specific purpose. 1. The 
appointment itself looks as if this was the design. Paul had him- 
self commenced a work there, which from some cause he was un- 
able tocomplete. That work he left Titus to finish. As it can- 
not be pretended, that Pau/ had any purpose of becoming the per- 
manent bishop of Crete ; so it cannot be pretended, that Titus’ be- 
ing left to complete what Paul had begun, is proof that Paul ex- 
pected that Titus would be permanent bishop. An appointment to 
complete a work which is begun by another, when the original de- 
signer did not contemplate a permanent employment, cannot surely 
be adduced in proof of a permanent office. If 1 am employed to 
complete an edifice which is commenced, it does not suppose that 
{am to labor at it all my life; still less, that lam to have suc- 
cessors in the undertaking. We presume that this passage, to most 
unbiased minds, would imply that Paul expected ‘Titus, after 

having completed what he had left him to do, should leave the 
island of Crete, and accompany him in his travels. 2. That this 
was the fact; that he had no expectation that Titus would be a 
permanent bishop of Crete, superior in “ ministerial rights and 
powers,” is perfectly apparent from the direction in this same epistle, 
ch. ili. 12. “ When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or Tychicus, 
be diligent to come unto me at Nicopolis.”” Here we find conclu- 
sive proof, that the arrangement respecting ‘Titus in Crete was a 
temporary arrangement. ‘To suppose the contrary, is to maintain 
a position in the very face of the directions of the apostle. Ev- 
ery thing in the case shows, that he was an extraordinary officer, 
appointed for a specific purpose; and that when that work was 
effected, which the apostle supposed would be soon, he was to re- 
sume his station as the traveling companion and fellow laborer of 
the apostle. 3. That this was the general character of Titus ; 
that he was so regarded by Paul, as his companion, and very valu- 
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able to him in his work, is further apparent from 2 Cor. i. 12, 
13; vii.6—13. In the former passage he says, that he expected 
to meet him at Troas, and intimates that his presence and help 
were very necessary for him. “ I had no rest in my spirit, because 
I found not Titus my brother.” In the latter place, (2 Cor. vii. 
6—13.) we find him the companion of the apostle Paul, in Philip- 
pi. Again, (2 Cor. xii. 18.) we find him employed on a special 
embassy to the church in Corinth, in respect to the collection for 
the poor saints at Jerusalem. Comp. Rom. xv. 26. And again 
we find him on a mission to Dalmatia, 2'Tim. iv. 10. Assuredly 
these various migrations and employments do not appear as if he 
was designed by the apostle as the permanent bishop of Crete. 
4. It is tobe presumed that Titus regarded the apostolic mandate ; 
(Titus iii. 12.) that he deft Crete in accordance with Paul’s re- 
quest ; and as there is no intimation that he returned, as the new 
testament throws no light on that point, as indeed there is not the 
slightest proof any where, that he died there, we come to the 
conclusion that he was employed for a temporary purpose, and that 
having accomplished it, he resumed his situation as the companion 
of Paul. Comp. Gal. ii. 1. It must be admitted, on all hands, 
that the Episcopalian cannot prove the contrary. Since, moreover, 
our supposition meets all the circumstances of the case as well as 
his, and we are able to show that this was the general character of 
the labors of Titus, we shall dismiss his case also. 

The last argument of Dr. Onderdonk is derived from the epis- 
tles to the seven churches of Asia. Rev. ii, ii. ‘This argument is 
embodied in the following position: ‘“‘ Kach of those churches is 
addressed, not through its clergy at large, but through its ‘angel,’ 
or chief officer ; this alone is a very strong argument against par- 
ity in favor of Episcopacy.” “One of those churches is “Ephesus : 
and when we read concerning its angel, ‘thou hast tried them 
which say they are apostles, and are not, and hast found them 
liars,’ do we require further evidence that what Timothy, the chief 
officer there, was in the year 65, in regard to the supreme right 
of discipline over the clergy, the same was its chief officer when 
this book was written, in 96?” The singular number, it is added, 
is used emphatically in the address to each of the angels, and “ the 
individual called ‘ the angel,’ is, in each case, identified with his 
church, and his church with him.” pp. 27, 28. 

This is the argument; and thisis the whole of it. We have 
sought diligently to see its bearing; but our labor, in doing it, has 
not ‘been crowned with very flattering success. We can see, in- 
deed, that those churches were addressed through their ministers, 
or pastors, called “angels ;” but it requires more penetration than 
we profess to have, to - discover how this bears on the precise point, 
that there is an order of men superior to others “ in ministerial 
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rights and powers.” Such an argument can be founded only on 
the following assumptions: 1. That there was an inferior body 
of clergymen, called here “ clergy at large.” Assuming this point, 
it would not be difficult to make out an argument from the address 
“tothe angel.” But this is a point to be proved, not to be assu- 
med. We would respectfully ask the writer of this tract, where 
he finds an intimation of the existence of an order of “ clergy at 
large,” in these churches. In the epistles themselves, there is 
not the slightest Aint of the existence of any such personages dis- 
tinct from “ the angels.” Nay, the very style of address is strong 
presumption that there were not any such inferior clergymen. 
The only mention which occurs, is of the angel and the church. 
We hear nothing of an intermediate order ; nothing of any suprem- 
acy of ‘‘ the angel” over “ the clergy at large ;” not the least inti- 
mation of any duty to be performed by the supposed prelatical 
“‘ angel,” towards the inferior presbyters. Why is a reference to 
them omitted, if they had any existence? Is it customary in ad- 
dressing ‘‘ bishops” now, to omit all reference to their duties over 
the inferior “clergy at large?” This is a point of too much con- 
sequence to be left now so unguarded ; and accordingly the rights 
and duties of the order, superior ‘in ministerial rights and powe 
ers,” are sedulously marked out and inculcated.* 2. It must be as- 
sumed, in this argument, that there were in each of those cities 
more churches than one ; that there was a circle, or confederation 
of churches, that would answer to the modern notion of a diocese, 
over which “ the clergy at large’ of inferior “ ministerial rights 
and powers,” might exercise a modified jurisdiction. If this is not 
assumed, the argument has uo force ; since if there were but one 
church in each of those cities, the “ angel” was not a bishop in the 
Episcopal sense, but a pastor in the ordinary acceptation. Now this 
is a point, which, in an argument like this, should uot be assumed. 
It should be proved, or at least rendered highly probable from the 
new testament. But there is not the slightest hint of any such 
divided and scattered diocesan organization. In each instance, the 
church is addressed as one, and undivided. ‘The angel of the 
church,”—not the churches,—‘“ of Ephesus.” Rev. ii. 1. “ The 
angel of the church in Smyrna;” ii. 8: “the angel of the church 
at Thyatira ;” ii. 18: “ the angel of the church in Sardis ;” iii. 1, 
etc. In every instance the address is uniform. ‘The point of in- 
quiry now is, whether in this address the Savior meant to intimate 
that there was a plurality of churches, an ecclesiastical, diocesan 
organization? ‘This is a point for Episcopalians to prove, not to 





* We of course lay out of view, here, the case of the “ elders at Ephesus,” as 
being already disposed of; and as not being relevant to Dr. O's. argument, since 
that they were “ clergy at large,”’ is to be proved, not assumed. 
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assume. Light may be thrown on it by comparing it with other 
places where a church is spoken of. ‘The presumption is directly 
against the Episcopalian. It is, that the apostles would not 
organize separate churches ina single city ; and that if it were 
done, they would be specified as the churches. Accordingly, we 
learn that the apostle organized “ a church” at Corinth. 1 Cor. 1. 
1,2. Thus, also, at Antioch. Acts xiii. 1. Thus, also, at Laodicea. 
Coll. iv.16. And in the epistle to one of the very churches under 
consideration, that at Ephesus, it is mentioned not as the churches 
of Ephesus, but as the church. Acts xx. 28. When Paul ad- 
dressed this same church in an epistle, it was directed, not to the 
churches, but to the saints at Ephesus. Eph. i. 1. But where there 
were distinct churches organized, there is a specific mention of 
the fact of the plurality. They are mentioned as being many. ‘Thus, 
Acts xv. 41 : “ Paul went through Syria confirming (i. e. strength- 
ening, establishing,) he aaah. * “Rom. xvi.4: “ the churches 
of the Gentiles.” 1 Cor. xvi. 1: ‘the churches of Galatia.” 19: 
“the churches of Asia.” 2 Cor. i: “ the moeoes m Ma- 
cedonia.”” See also, 2 Cor. viii. 19, 23; x1. 8.; Gal. i. 22; Rev. 

1.4. Now if it is neither proved that there was a body of “ clergy 
at large,” nor that there were separate churches in each of those 
cities; we ask, What is the force of the argument of Dr. Onder- 
donk from this case? How does it bear on the point at issue ? 
What has it to do with the subject ? 

With one or two additional remarks, we shall dismiss this point. 
The first is, that it cannot be argued from the term angel, given to 
those ministers, that they were Episcopal bishops. ‘That term, as 
is well known, has no such exclusive applicability to a prelate. It 
is no where else applied to the ministers of religion; and its ori- 
ginal signification, ‘a messenger,” or its usual application to celes- 
tial spirits, has no special adaptedness to an Episcopal bishop. An 
ordinary pastor,—a messenger sent from God; a spiritual guide, 
and friend of the church, will as fully express its sense, as the ap- 
plication to a prelate. Without invidiousness, we may observe, 
that prelates have not usually evinced any such extraordinary 
sanctity, or devotion, as to appropriate this title to themselves 
alone by prescriptive right. Our other remark is, that the sup- 
position that these angels were pastors of the churches, presbyters 
on a parity with each other, and with all others, will fully meet 
every thing which is said of them in the book of revelation. This 
supposition, too, will meet the addresses made to them, better than 
the assumption that they were prelates. ‘Their union, as Dr. On- 
derdonk remarks, to the church is intimate. ‘The angel is in 
each case identified with his church, and his church with him.” 
Now to which does this remark best apply ; to the tender, inti- 
mate, endearing relation of a pastor with his people; to the blend- 
ing of their feelings, interests, and destiny, when he is with them 
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continually ; when he meets them each week in the sanctuary ; 
when he administers to them the bread of life ; goes into their 
abodes when they are afflicted, and attends their kindred to the 
grave? or does it best apply to the union subsisting between the 
people of an extended dzocese,—to the formal, unfrequent, and, in 
many instances, stately and pompous visitations of a diocesan 
bishop ; to the kind of connection formed between a people scat- 
tered into many churches, who are visited at intervals of a year, 
or more, by one claiming ‘a superiority in ministerial rights and 
powers,” robed in lawn, ‘and perhaps with the crosier and mitre, 
as emblematical of office, state, and power; who must be a stran- 
ger to the ten thousand tender ties of endearment, which bind as 
one the hearts of a pastor and his people? ‘To our minds, it 
seems clear that the account which Dr. Onderdonk has given of 
the “ identity” of the angel and the church, applies to the former, 
and not to the latter. It speaks the sentiments of our heart, as respects 
the union of a pastor and people. And while we would not allow 
ourselves to speak with disrespect of the Episcopal office, we still 
feel that the language of the Savior, by the mild and gentle John, 
to the churches of Asia, breathes far more of the endearing “ identity”’ 
of the pastoral relation, than it does of the comparatively cold, and 
distant functions of one, who, in all other lands but this, has 
been invested with his office by the imposing ceremony of enthron- 
ing, and who has borne, less as badges of affection than of au- 
thority, the crosier and the mitre. 

We have now gone entirely through with the argument of Dr. 
Onderdonk, in proof that there is an order of men superior “ in 
ministerial rank and powers.” We have intended to do justice 
to his proofs, and we have presented the whole of them. 

Our readers have all that Episcopalians rely on from the scrip- 
tures, in vindication of the existence of such an order of men. It 
will be remembered that the burden of proof lies on them. ‘They 
advance a claim which is indispensable to the existence of their 
ecclesiastical polity. ‘These are the arguments op which they 
rely. Whether their arguments justify the language of assump- 
tion which we sometimes hear ; whether they are such as to ren- 
der appropriate the description cf all people but the members of 
Episcopal churches, as left to ‘the uncovenanted mercies of 
God ;”* whether they are such as to prompt, legitimately, to a 





* We do not charge Dr. Onderdonk with having any such views and feelings. 
We have great pleasure in rec ording his dissent from the use of such language, 
and from such consequences. p. 6. “ An apparently formidable, yet extraneous 
difficulty, often raised, is, that Sli claims unchurch all non- -Episcopal de- 
nominations. By the ‘present writer this consequence is not allowed.’’ We sim- 
ply state this, with high gratification. We are happy also that we are not called 
upon to reconcile the admission with the claim set up in thia tract, that ‘ the 
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very frequent reference to “ the primitive and apostolic order” of 
the ministry ; or to the modest use of the term ‘the church,’ 
with an exclusive reference to themselves, must now be left to the 
judgment of our readers. 

It was our intention , originally, to have gone somewhat at length 
into a defense of the scripture doctrine of ministerial parity. 
But the unexpected length of our article admonishes us to close. 
We are the less dissatisfied with this admonition, because we con- 
ceive the point already made out. If Episcopalians cannot make 
good their claims in reference to their bishop, it follows of course 
that ministers are on an equality. ‘The whole argument is concen- 
trated in thetr claim. We take our stand here. [t is admitted 
on all hands, that there is somewhere in the church a right to 
ordain. Episcopalians, with singular boldness, in not a few in- 
stances with professed, and in all with real exclusiveness, maintain 
that this power lies only in the bishop. ‘They advance a claim to 
certain rights and powers; and if that claim is not made out, the 
argument is at an end. The power of ordination must remain with 
those over whom they have set up the power of jurisdiction and 
control. ‘This claim, as we have seen, is not made out. If from 
the authority of the new testament, they cannot succeed in divi- 
ding the ministers of religion into various ranks and orders, it fol- 
lows that the clergy remain on an equality. 

On this point, also, they are compelled, as we conceive, to ad- 
mit the whole of our argument. So manifest is it, that the sacred 
writers knew of no such distinction ; that they regarded all minis- 
ters of the gospel as on a level ; that they used the same name in 
describing the functions of all; that they addressed all as having 
the same Episcopal, or pastoral supervision, that the Episcopalians, 
after no small reluctance, are compelled at last to admit it. They 
are driven to the conclusion that the term bishop in the new testa- 
ment, does not in a single instance designate any such officer, as 
now claims exclusively that title. ‘Thus Dr. Onderdonk says, that 
‘that name (bishop) ts there, (i. e. in the new testament,) given 
to the middle order, or presbyters ; and ati, that we read in the 
new testament concerning ‘ bishops,’ (including of course the 
words ‘ overseers, and ‘ ‘oversight,’ which have the same deriva- 
tion, ) is to be regarded as pertaining to that middle grade. It 
was after the apostolic age that the name ‘ bishop’ was taken from 
the second order, and appropriated to the first.” p. 12. This ad- 





authority of Episcopacy is permanent, down to the present age of the world ; 
(p. 40.) that the obligation of chiistians to support bishops, 1. e. to conform to 
Episcopacy, is not ended; (p. 40.) that of “ any two ministries now existing, 
the former (Episcopacy) is ‘obligatory, to the exclusion of the latter ;’’ (parity, p 
39.) and that “ the position cannot be evaded, that Episcopacy is permanently 
binding ‘ even to the end of the world.’ p 39. 
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mission we regard as of inestimable value. So we believe ; and 
so we teach. We insist, therefore, that the name bishop should 
be restored to its primitive standing. If men lay claim toa higher 
rank than is properly expressed in the new testament by this word, 
we insist that they should assume the name apostles. As they 
regard themselves as the successors of the apostles ; as they claim 
that ‘Timothy, ‘Titus, Andronicus, Junia, were called apostles, why 
should not the name be retained? ‘The christian community could 
then better appreciate the force of their claims, and understand 
the nature of the argument. We venture to say, that if the name 
‘ apostles” were assumed by those who claim that they are their 
successors, Episcopacy would be soon “shorn of its beams,” 
and that the christian world would disabuse itself of the belief im 
the scriptural authority of any such class of men. We admit that 
if “the thing sought” (p. 12.) were to be found in the scriptures, 
we would not engage in a controversy about the mere name. 
But we maintain that the fact here conceded is strong presumptive 
proof that “ the thing sought” is not there. ‘The name, therefore, 
is to be given up; that is, it is conceded by Episcopalians, that 
the name bishop does not any where in the new testament desig- 
nate any such class of men as are now clothed with the Episcopal 
office. 

We remark now, that the thing itself is practically abandoned 
by Episcopalians themselves. If other denominations can be true 
churches, (see the remark on p. 6, that the Episcopal claims do 
not ‘wnchurch all non-Episcopal denominations,”) then their min- 
isters can be true ministers, and their ordinances valid ordinances. 
Their ministers may be ordained without the imposition of the 
hands of “a bishop ;’’ and thus the whole claim is abandoned. 
For what constitutes ‘“ non-Episcopal denominations” churches, 
unless they have a valid ministry, and valid ordinances? Still fur- 
ther. Itis probably known to our readers, that even ordination is 
never performed in the Episcopal church by the bishop alone. 
In the “ Form and manner of Ordering Priests,” the following 
direction is given. “ The bishop with the priests [presbyters 
present, shall lay their hands severally upon the head of every 
one that receiveth the order of priesthood ; the receivers humbly 
kneeling, and the bishop saying: Receive the Holy Ghost, for the 
office and work of a priest in the church of God now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands,” etc. We know that 
there is among them a difference of opinion about the reason why 
this is done. One portion regard the bishop as the only source of 
authority.* The other suppose that the presence and act of the 
presbyters express the assent and confidence of the churches, 





* Hooker's Eccl. Pol. book vii. § 6. 
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and that it is essential to a valid ordination. But, whichever opin- 
ion is maintained, it is, in fact, a Presbyterian ordination. If not, 
it is an unmeaning and idle ceremony; and the presence of the 
presbyters is mere pageantry and pomp. 

We have now passed through the argument. Could we enter 
farther into it, we could prove, we think, positively, that there 
were no ministers in the apostolic churches, superior to presbyters 
‘in ministerial powers and rights ;” and that a presbytery did ac- 
tually engage in an ordination, and even in the case of Timothy.* 
But our argument does not require it, nor have we room. We 
have -examined the whole of the claims of Episcopalians, derived 
from the new testament. Our readers will now judge of the va- 
lidity of those claims. We close, as Dr. Onderdonk began, by 
saying, that if the claim is not made out on scriptural authority, it 
has no force, or binding obligation on mankind. 

Who can resist the impression, that if the new testament had 
been the only authority appealed to in other times, Episco- 
pacy would long since have ceased to urge its claims, and have 
sunk away with other dynasties and dominations, from the no- 
tice of mankind? On the basis which we have now examined, 
this vast superstructure, this system which has heretofore spread 
over the entire christian world, this system which, in some periods 
at least, has advanced most arrogant claims, has been reared. 
The world, for ages, has been called to submit to various modifi- 
cations of the Episcopal power. ‘The world, with the single excep- 
tions of the Waldenses and Albigenses, did for ages submit to its 
authority. ‘The prelatical domination rose on the ruins of the 
liberties of cities, states, and nations, till all the power of the 
christian world was concentrated in the hands of one man,—* the 
servant of the servants of God!” The exercise of that power 
in his hands is well known. Equally arrogant have been its 
claims, in other modifications. ‘The authority has been deemed 
necessary for the suppression of divisions and heresies. _‘¢ ‘The pre- 
lates,”? says Milton, “ as they would have it thought, are the only 
mauls of schism.” ‘That power was felt in the days when puritan 
piety rose to bless mankind, and to advance just notions of civil and 
religious liberty. Streams of blood have flowed, and tears of an- 
guish have been shed, and thousands of holy men have been 
doomed to poverty, and want, and imprisonment, and tears, as the 
result of those claims to supremacy and validity in the church of 
God. It may surprise our hearers, to learn, that all the authority 
from the bible which could be adduced in favor of these enormous 
claims, has now been submitted to their observation. And we 





* 1 Timothy iv. 14 
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cannot repress the melancholy emotions of our hearts, at the thought 
that such power has been claimed, and such domination exercised 
by man, on so slender authority as this ! 

We have little love for controversy ;—we have none for denun- 
ciation. We have no war to wage witii Episcopacy. We know, 
we deeply feel, that much may be said in favor of it, apart 
from the claim which has been set up for its authority from 
the new testament. Its past history, in some respects, makes 
us weep ; in others, it is the source of sincere rejoicing and praise. 
We cannot forget, indeed, its assumptions of power, or hide from 
our eyes the days of the papacy, when it clothed in sackcloth the 
christian world. We cannot forget the days, not few, or unimpor- 
tant, in its history, when even asa part of the protestant religion, it 
has brought “ a numb and chill stupidity of soul, an inactive blind- 
ness of mind, upon the people, by its leaden doctrine ;” we cannot 
forget “the frozen captivity” of the church, “in the bondage of 
prelates ;’’* nor can we remove from our remembrance the suffer- 
ings of the puritans, and the bloody scenes in Scotland. But we 
do not charge this on the Episcopacy of our times. We do not 
believe that it is essential to its existence. We do not believe 
that it is its inevitable tendency. With more grateful feelings, we 
recall other events of its history. We associate it with the bright- 
est and happiest days of religion, and liberty, and literature, and 
law. We remember that it was under the Episcopacy that the 
church in England took its firm stand against the papacy ; and 
that this was its form when Zion rose to light, and splendor, 
from the dark night of ages. We remember the name of Cran- 
mer,—Cranmer first, in many respects, among the reformers; that 
it was by his steady and unerring hand, that, under God the pure 
church of the Savior was conducted through the agitating and dis- 
tressing times of Henry VIII. We remember that God watched 
over that wonderful man; that He gave this distinguished prelate 
access to the heart of one of the most capricious, cruel, inexora~ 
ble, blood-thirsty, and licentious monarchs that has disgraced the 
world ; that God, for the sake of Cranmer, and his church, con- 
ducted Henry as ‘by a hook in the nose,” and made him faithful 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, when faithful to none else; so 
that, perhaps, the only redeeming trait in the character of Henry, 
is his fidelity to this first British prelate under the reformation.t 





* Milton. 

t It may be proper here to remark, that Cranmer by no means entertained the 
modern views of the scriptural authority of bishops. He would not have coin- 
cided with the claims of the tract which is now passing under our review. He 
maintained “that the appointment to spiritual offices belongs indifferently to 
bishops, to princes, or to the people, according to the pressure of existing cir 
cumstances. He affirmed the criginal identity of bishops and presbylers ; and 
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The world will not soon forget the names of Latimer, and Ridley, 
and Rodgers, and Bradford ; names associated in the feelings of 
christians, with the long list of ancient confessors “ of whom the 
world was not worthy,” ‘and who did honor to entire ages of man- 
kind, by sealing their attachment to the Son of God, on the rack, 
or amid the flames. Nor can we forget, that we owe to Episco- 
pacy that which fills our minds with gratitude and praise, when 
we look for examples of consecrated talent, and elegant literature, 
and humble devoted piety. While men honor elevated christian 
feeling ; while they revere sound learning; while they render tribute 
to clear and profound reasoning, they will not forget the names of 
Barrow, and ‘Taylor, of Tillotson, and Hooker, and Butler ;—and 
when they think of humble, pure, sweet, heavenly piety, their minds 
will recur instinctively to the name of Leighton. Such names, with 
a host of others, do honor to the world. When we think of them, 
we have it not in our hearts to utter one word against a church 
which has thus done honor to our race, and to our common chris- 
tianity. 

Such we wish Episcopacy still to be. We have always thought 
that there are christian minds and hearts that would find more edi- 
fication in the forms of worship in that church, than in any other. 
We regard it as adapted to call forth christian energy, that might 
otherwise be dormant. We do not grieve that the church is di- 
vided into different denominations. ‘Yo all who hold essential 
truth, we bid God speed ; and for all such we lift our humble sup- 
plications to the God of all mercy, that he will make them the 
means of spreading the gospel around the globe. We ourselves 
could live and labor in friendliness and love, in the bosom of the 
Episcopal church. While we have an honest preference for 
another department of the great field of christian action ; while 
providential circumstances, and the suggestions of our own hearts 
and minds, have conducted us to a different field of labor ; we have 
never doubted that many of the purest flames of devotion that 
rise from the earth, ascend from the altars of the Episcopal church, 
and that many of the purest spirits that the earth contains, minis- 
ter at those altars, or breathe forth their prayers and praises m 
language consecrated by the use of piety for centuries. 

We have but one wish in regard to Episcopacy. We wish her 
not to assume arrogant claims. We wish her not to utter the 
language of denunciation. We wish her to follow the guidance 
of the distinguished minister of her church, whose book we are 
reviewing, in not attempting to “ unchurch” other denominations. 





contended that nothing more than mere elec tion, or appointment, is essential to 
the sacerdotal office, without consecration, or any other solemnity Le Bas’ 
Life of Cranmer, vol.i. p. 197 
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We wish her to fall in with, or to go in advance of others, in the 
spirit of the age. Our desire is that she may become throughout, 
—as we rejoice she is increasingly becoming,—the warm, devoted 
friend of revivals, and missionary operations. She is consolidated ; 
well marshaled ; under an efficient system of laws; and pre- 
eminently fitted for powerful action in the field of christian warfare. 
We desire to see her what the Macedonian phalanx was in the 
ancient army ; with her dense, solid organization, with her unity of 
movement, with her power of maintaining the position which she 
takes ; and with her eminent ability to advance the cause of sacred 
learning, and the love of order and of law, attending or leading all 
other churches in the conquests of redemption in an alienated 
world. We would even rejoice to see her who was first in the 
field at the Reformation in England, first, also, in the field when 
the Son of God shall come to take to himself his great power ; 
and whatever positions may be assigned to other denominations, 
we have no doubt that the Episcopal church is destined yet to be, 
throughout, the warm friend of revivals, and to consecrate her 
wealth and power to the work of making a perpetual aggression on 
on the territories of sin and of death. 











Art. Il.—Means ENJoveD BY THIS CounTRY FOR PRomOoTING 
THE Hicuest Interests or Mankinp. 


Our pilgrim fathers, in laying the foundations of this republic, 
took a just and wide view of the relations which they sustained to 
one another, and to their posterity. It would seein that they felt 
as if the providence of God had called them, in such a capacity, 
to fulfill destinies of no ordinary kind. And asa matter of fact, 
in the kind of prophetic glance with which they penetrated the 
future, (it is devoutly wished, amid some fears to the contrary, 
that the reality may correspond with the vision,) they designedly 
acted for a great nation, to be perpetuated through a long,—an in- 
definite period. That we, their descendants, should be sensible of 
our obligations to that foresight which sketched the outline, to 
that virtue which planted the germ of such a community, is an 
obvious dictate of nature; and especially is it an obvious dictate 
both of nature and of piety, that we should answer their reason- 
able expectations, so far as lies in our power ; and perform our 
part in bringing to pass these important moral purposes, which, it 
must be believed, God had in view, in giving an existence to this 
nation. 

That our readers may realize the duties, which as American 
citizens they are called upon to perform, we shall endeavor, in the 
following remarks, to point out some of the means which Divine 
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Providence has bestowed on this nation, for promoting the highest 
interests of mankind. 

Nothing can be more desirable than to raise the minds of the 
American people to a “level with their station,’ and to call off 
their thoughts from the narrow pursuits of personal or national 
agerandizement. A nobler object is set before them in the great 
moral enterprise to which this nation is called. Our field is the 
world. It is our influence on the whole human race, that princi- 
pally constitutes, it may be hoped, the peculiarity of American 
destiny. Still, as we constitute no small part of a world within 
ourselves, and from the vast influx of foreigners, and an unex- 
ampled natural increase, are, according to the suggestion of a pi- 
ous writer abroad, essentially missionary ground, in regard to the 
adequate establishment and maintenance of religious institutions ; 
so our action for good upon ourselves is deeply important, and by 
a sort of solecism in language, may be called benevolent action. 
Certain it is, that if we do good to ourselves, we shall do good to 
an immense number. While, therefore, in the employment of 
the means of usefulness, their action on other countries is ultimate- 
ly to be regarded,—while in the duty of aiming at high moral 
achievements, that which is done for the promotion of general 
happiness, must, for the most part, be embraced ; yet our own 
country must necessarily demand a large share. We ought not, 
and cannot neglect ourselves. Indeed, in seeking to influence the 
condition of other nations for their benefit, we most effectually con- 
sult for ourown. ‘The spirit of moral improvement at home, acts 
with increased energy, in the attempts made to promote the hap- 
piness and salvation of other portions of the human race. 

1. The general reputation which the American people enjoy 
abroad, is highly favorable to extended benevolent efforts. Their 
power of doing good, as must be the case with that of every other 
people, very much consists in the name they have acquired, and 
now sustain, among the nations of the earth. Itis greatly enhan- 
ced by a public recognition in their favor, from whatever cause 
such a recognition may arise. Considered simply as an element 
of influence on the minds of others, it is invaluable. 

But what, in general, is the state of feeling among mankind, in 
respect to this country? Our revolutionary story has at least been 
widely disseminated. It is known almost as well to the savage as 
to the civilized man. It was long ago said, respecting the leader 
of our revolution, the great and good Washington, that he had fill- 
ed the world with his own, and his country’s glory,—that the 
Arab and the Tartar conversed about him in theirtents. ‘This 
was rhetorically uttered, but with sufficiently near approach to the 
truth, to redeem the remark from mere declamation. Certainly, 
the impression made by our attitude and our energy at that period, 
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was that of a sincere respect for the American character. Our 
principles of independence, and our decided course since, are cal- 
culated, as a natural effect, to perpetuate the favorable opinion 
of mankind at first conceiv ed. This is so much the case, that our 
citizens in foreign countries are proud to acknowledge their birth- 
place ; and those of them who are personally worthy of the dis- 
tinction, are every where treated with the regard due to the citizens 
of a great and energetic nation. Our opinions have been em- 
braced, and our example has been followed, in too many in- 
stances, not to indicate the general estimation in which the country 
is held abroad. Wherever revolutions in government have been 
attempted, or realized, in modern times, the model has evidently 
been America,—the encouragement America’s success. France, 
Greece, Belgium, Mexico, and the republics of South America, 
each strove to change their condition, in the expectation of secu- 
ring somewhat of the freedom and happiness of these United 
States. Even the recent changes in Great Britain, in respect to 
reform, have not been made without an implied deference to our 
principles and example. 

It is not to be doubted, moreover, that there is something in the 
countenance, the approbation, the charities of the American people, 
which is peculiarly gratifying as coming from them; and which has 
conciliated towards them, the good-will of every people sufficiently 
enlightened to attempt their release from the thraldom of ancient 
abuses, whether in government or religion. ‘The countenance which 
the nation gave to Greece, in her desperate struggle, inthe expression 
of sympathy for her sufferings, and of desires for her success, was 
of signal importance to her cause. And the charities which ‘indi- 
viduals bestowed, when they sent food and clothing to her starving 
and naked population, answered still more directly the object in 
view. Besides the supply of immediate wants which was effected, 
and the unbounded gratitude which was called forth towards their 
benefactors, “the news of the distribution,” 4 Dr. Howe, “ ex- 
tending all over the country, produced a still greater effect, 
by the encouragement it gave to the pe ah , who saw that they 
were considered worthy of havi ing a he Iping hand stretched out to 
them from across the globe.” He adds, ‘‘ Never were charities 
raised from motives more honorable to the human heart; their 
application was never more faithful or effectual.” Our approba- 
tion of the republics in the south, in their attempts to throw off a 
foreign yoke, though more cautious in its character than it was as 
to Greece, increased the ardor and the spirit of perseverance, 
which brought the contest to a successful issue ; and the timely 
acknowledgment of their independence, on the part of our govern- 
ment, was, ~ perhaps, still more important, as contributing to estab- 
lish them on a firmer basis, and securing a deeper interest in their 
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behalf among the European powers. ‘The sympathy which our 
religious public have lately bestowed on the evangelical christians 
in Switzerland, suffering under contempt and persecution at home, 
particularly the interest which has been expressed in respect to 
their theological school at Geneva, has been singularly gratifying 
to them, and of ereat service in sustaining them in their trials. 
They observe, i in a report on that school, “The United States of 
America have well answered all which we could expect from their 
active zeal. We regard the remarkable interest which so many chris- 
tians m the United States have taken in our institution, as one of 
the greatest blessings from the Lord, and as one of the surest signs 
and pledges of protection from on high.” ‘The supply, so prompt 
and liberal, which, a year or two since, was sent from this country 
to the Cape de Verd Islands, caused that people to feel and speak 
respecting this nation, as if Divine Providence had raised it up to 
become a distinguished benefactor of suffering communities. We 
have scarcely ever seen a more beautiful and affecting acknowledg- 
ment, than one which was received from the public “authorities of 
those islands. A character for such sympathy of feeling and lib- 
erality of contribution, in a nation favored with all the blessings of 
Providence, is itself a letter of credit in every country ; as it also 
creates an expectation that aid will be bestowed, whenever occa- 
sions arise, amidst the exigencies to which the various communi- 
ties of men are exposed. Much is naturally looked for, in the 
way of cheering and encouragement, from a people whose condi- 
tion hitherto, has borne. the strong impression of a divine hand 
guiding them to prosperity ; while the actual exhibition of such a 
spirit, is an excellent precursor to those more extended and spirit- 
ual benefits which they should confer on mankind. Our country, 
moreover, on account of its youth and happy separation from the the- 
ater of European influence, is no doubt considered as less enfeebled 
by vice, and more safe from moral contamination, than most other 
communities. Certainly our government, in its intercourse with 
others, as a member of the great family of nations, has been dis- 
tinguished by a strict adherence to the principles of justice and 
right; a fact which seems to have been generally felt and 
acknowledged. ‘These particulars are mentioned, and others 
might be, showing the favor, which, from our character, connected 
with peculiarities in our condition, has commonly been accorded 
to us asa people. They have not been brought forward for the 
purpose of self-commendation, but solely with a view to show the 
influence on which the country may calculate from its good name. 
It is not asserted, nor is it believed, that this good name is free 
from suspicion, in every instance. Some abroad, who do not fully 
understand the delicate relation which the States bear to one an- 
other, under the general government, have, perhaps, misjudged 
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respecting the course adopted towards the aborigines of the coun- 
try, and towards the slaves ;—the measures taken to induce the 
removal of the former, and the want of measures for the re- 
moval or liberation of the latter. ‘The case of both classes is 
environed with peculiar difficulties, on account of the conceded 
rights of each separate State ; though, in regard to the Indians, 
we have no inclination to apologize for any injustice with which 
they may have been treated, in a certain quarter, from State legis- 
lation. In respect to the slaves, whatever public sentiment may 
do in time to come, the national compact has forbidden all action 
in time past, and still forbids it. In speaking of this nation as 
viewed by foreigners, it is not forgotten at the same time, that 
their favorable opinion might be somewhat qualified, in_conse- 
quence of the existence of many evils among us, deplored by phi- 
lanthropists and christians ;—:many among our native population, 
but more among the emigrants that pour upon our shores, bringing 
the vices of the old world with them. It is too apparent, amidst 
the general good effects of primitive discipline, and correct elemen- 
tary principles, that multitudes act merely from the consideration of 
their own private ends, or of sectional interests, regardless of the 
welfare of their country. No one doubts that there has been 
a great falling off from the principles of the fathers. We 
seem, however, to see a check to this degeneracy, in the 
many exertions and influences that are now put forth, in favor of 
virtue and religion; and we may all acknowledge with gratitude, 
that the early lessons of wisdom and piety have been so far re- 
membered, as to give us a degree of credit not enjoyed by every 
people. 

With a name, then, comparatively pure, and with the good will 
of mankind generally in our favor, the world is opened to our be- 
nevolent and religious enterprises, with fair prospects of success. 
By this means we can gain access to every nation, where access 
is practicable. Our reputation gives us incomparable advantages, 
in spreading abroad the bible, and religion, and knowledge. Pre- 
served with care, as it should be, it is impossible to tell ‘the effect 
which, by means of it, we might not produce on the destinies of 
all nations. 

2. The free and unfettered nature of our government, 2s, no 
doubt, favorable to the exertion of a wide moral influence, on the 
part of the people. Divine Providence, through wonderful inter- 
positions in times past, has thrown us into such a condition of civil 
society as we now enjoy, and has thus placed a means of signal 
benevolent influence within our power. As it is the govern- 
ment of the people, it is a form in which the people, if they are 
so disposed, can do good with the characteristic enthusiasm of 
immense numbers excited by a common impulse. The govern- 
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ment being so constructed, as to express fully the popular will, is 
properly a concentration of the popular energy ; it is a manifesta- 
tion of that energy. All the qualities inherent in the nation are 
brought directly out. It is impossible that they should be con- 
cealed or lie dormant, so long as the springs of government con- 
tinue in motion; and if those qualities are good and desirable, 
they are of necessity highly efficient and operative. History 
shows the peculiarly vigorous and persevering action of republics, 
in all those enterprises that require self-denial and the sacrifice of 
private interests ; in all efforts for the attamment of valuable ob- 
jects, such as liberty, education, or moral reform. Other govern- 
ments, upon the spur of honor, pride, or necessity, may make 
sudden and great exertions; but these exertions cannot be long 
sustained, upon the basis, merely, of influences operating against 
the wishes of their subjects. For the most prolonged and efficient 
operation, they demand, in the end, even that more imperfect co- 
operation of the people, which such governments allow. 

It is true, also, that the evil qualities which exist among our peo- 
ple, are liable to be brought out; and should this be the case, they 
would be marked by a lamentable efficiency: but it is the happi- 
ness of our condition, that so long as the form of our civil adminis- 
tration exists, as at present, it must be controlled more or less by 
virtue. We are led to infer, that the mass of the people, though 
they may not be strictly and experimentally religious, yet possess 
common integrity; since it is universally conceded by political 
writers, with Montesquieu at their head, that virtue is the only 
conservative principle of governments like ours. While, there- 
fore, the government really exists, as the majority must rule, it is 
a government, in a degree at least, of virtuous energy. Any 
essential change in the manners of the people taking place, corrup- 
tion pervading the great body of the people, the form of admin- 
istration is necessarily changed. It becomes less free, for force 
only can control a profligate people. Our government, therefore, 
as it now exists, places in our hands the power of high moral 
achieveinent. It is that power itself. It gives us eminently the 
means of doing good. It is that means itself. In its genuine and 
simple dispensation, it is but an expression of the virtue and 
spirit which prevail among our citizens. Our rulers may occasion- 
ally adopt improper measures, and we may thus be brought into 
jeopardy ; but so long as the people retain their integrity, the 
wrong will be eventually redressed. We cannot, for a great length 
of time together, be afilicted with a vicious and unprincipled 
administration ; nor can our plans for the benefit of mankind be 
permanently obstructed, by any influences that are hostile to the will 
of the nation at large. On the efforts of such a people, in the cause of 
God and man, great dependence, therefore, may he placed. ‘Those 
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efforts will not be apt to be viewed as the contrivances of state 
policy, or of designing, ambitious rulers. ‘They will be felt to be 
the dictates of the people, in their magnanimity, and in their be- 
neficence. ‘The acts of such a nation carry the conviction of good 
intention, and of virtue, for they are the people’s acts. This, 
probably, is one strong reason why our example has been so often 
followed, or attempted, in so many instances, by other nations. 
There is also the same proportionate influence among the individu- 
als of such a nation, as in the nation or government itself. Indi- 
viduals, in their attempts to do good abroad, share in the facilities 
which the government commands, and of course have peculiar 
prospects of success. We speak with the like certainty of being 
heard through our missionaries, and other benevolent men and 
women in foreign lands, as we do through our public agents and 
diplomatists. Our measures for the benefit of others, whether of 
a more national or individual character, and our example also 
shaped for this end, strike the popular mind of other communities ; 
they respond to the popular will, and consequently are more likely to 
do good. Hence, though it cannot be expected that they should 
affect, directly and at once, the agents of the long established 
despotisms of the old world, they are producing silent changes 
among the people. ‘They are secretly weakening the foundations 
of tyranny, aristocratic pride, and priestcraft, and preparing the 
way for the better influences of constitutional governments, equal- 
ity of rank, and the genuine ministrations of religion. So that, 
if all the governments of the world are not, in time, to be reduced 
to one form, which is by no means sought, the same, or nearly the 
same principles may lie at their basis, and the rule of administra- 
tion may be similar in all. ‘The influence of those more imperfect 
republics of early times, Greece, and Rome, has been felt down toe 
the present age. It has contributed to inspire in the minds of 
successive generations of men, under different forms of govern- 
ment, that inferior virtue which exists separately from the true re- 
ligion. How great then might not our influence be, in possession 
of that religion, and with a far better balanced liberty! It is not 
hazardous to say, that our influence from this source, is already 
considerable. May we not believe that it is destined to be much 
greater? Devoutly is it to be wished, that the people of this land 
might all understand the purpose, for which God, no doubt, or- 
dained their happy form of government, and hence feel their obli- 
gations to achieve something worthy in the cause of the human 
race. 

3. The enlightened character of our people, and the general 
prevalence of education among all classes, furnish a source of 
beneficial moral influence, which we enjoy as a nation. This isa 
means of influence in the great designs of benevolence, which can- 
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not be too highly estimated. It fits us, in a distinguished degree, 
for dog good, asa people, giving us a just comprehension of those 
more valuable interests, which it becomes all nations to secure. 
The often repeated maxim, that knowledge is power, need not be 
insisted on here. It is perfectly well understood. Every one has 
met with practical demonstrations of it, whether for good or for 
evil. It is more important to say, that knowledge, rightly di- 
rected, is an eminent means of usefulness. That, in general, we 
possess this source of moral influence, to an uncommon extent, as 
compared with other nations, is, under God, owing to the wisdom 
and foresight of our ancestors. Never was the importance, the 
necessity of knowledge, and of the universal prevalence of education, 
whether as a means of self-preservation, happiness and virtue to 
ourselves, or as an instrument of doing good to others, more cor- 
rectly appreciated, than by the founders of this nation. The ori- 
gin of the system of education now prevalent in this country, espe- 
cially in New-England, is to be traced, as a late writer has happily 
shown, to the personal character, and civil and religious polity of 
its first settlers. Their first and most cherished object, in emigra- 
ting to these shores, was their religion, the enjoyment of it in 
peace, and the propagation of it, as they had opportunity. The 
next object, and as subsidiary to it, was the education of their 
children. One reason which determined the puritan pilgrims upon 
a removal from Leyden in Holland, where they had first sought 
refuge from tyranny, was, in their own language, that ‘ the place 
being of great licentiousness and liberty to children, they could 
not educate them, nor could they give them due correction with- 
out reproof or reproach from their neighbors.” If we, their de- 
scendants, who are so much indebted to their provident care, for 
all that is valuable in our institutions, have departed, in any 
degree, from their notions of parental discipline, and may not cor- 
rect our children without offense, it is possibly owing, not to greater 
humanity, but to the greater insubordination of the age. It may 
show, that we are approaching that licentiousness from which our 
fathers, in their purer feelings, fled, as from an intolerable evil. 

The relaxation ofediscipline is seen, in the very liberty which is 
taken to censure a practice, which both scripture and reason urge 
as indispensable in the government of children. But the degene- 

racy should proceed no further. It will be arrested at this spot, if 

we are duly mindful of the advantages which we have derived, 

from the early puritan notions of family subordination, The late 

researches into the subject of prison discipline, show, in a manner 

not to be doubted or controverted, the mtimate connection between 

crime, and the neglect of the rod in childhood. In the concern 

merely of instructing our children in suitable branches of learning, 

there is much less danger of a retrograde march. It is both ou 
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duty and interest, however, to see that the course of education, 
whatever it may be in other respects, is separated, as far as_possi- 
ble, from moral contamination. ‘This purity, in respect to the lit- 
erary training of the young, should be felt to be important, as 
much by the present generation, as by our fathers. By no gene- 
ration can it be too highly appreciated. Among the leading rea- 
sons for the plantation of New-England, Cotton Mather mentions, 
and we will introduce the remark in his own phraseology, to show 
how the pilgrims felt on this point, previous to their emigration, 
that “ the schools of learning and religion are so corrupted as (be- 
sides the unsupportable charge of education,) most children, even 
the best and the wittiest, and of the fairest hopes, are perverted, 
corrupted, and utterly overthrown by the multitude of evil exam- 
ples, and licentious behaviors in those seminaries.”” But not the 
higher degrees, only, of intellectual culture did they seek for their 
children, and that as distant as possible from a moral taint ; their 
object was universal education ; and on the general illumination of 
the public mind, consequent on such a system, they depended as 
a means, for the preservation of their liberty and religion. 

On such'a basis was American intelligence formed ; and it will 
continue as long as we carry out the principles of the fathers, in a 
moderately near imitation of their spirit. In agreement with our 
plans of education, and the objects hitherto contemplated by it, we 
boasi not of the most splendid individual instances of intellectual 
power; we have not made the necessary preparation for them ; 
but we claim what perhaps is better, general knowledge. A com- 
petent degree of information pervades all classes of the people. ‘This 
state of things will not be questioned, as presenting a peculiar means 
and medium of achieving much in the cause of benevolence. 
The influence it must give us over those whom we design to benefit, 
cannot be small. Preparing usas a nation, or as individuals, to be use- 
ful wherever our labors may be needed, or in whatever department 
of benevolent enterprise our influence may be exerted, it is likely also 
to impart the disposition to confer substantial benefits on the hu- 
man race. Knowledge is a diffusive principle,—it loves to prop- 
agate itself. Its blessings are never hoarded, like the miser’s gold ; 
but the more abundantly they are enjoyed, the more freely are 
they poured forth to bless the world. The illumination of the 
public mind in this country, especially in New-England, has not 
been an inert principle. Wherever a genuine son of the pilgrims 
goes, he carries his love of knowledge with him, he regularly 
erects the school-house by the side of the altar. in this way, 
the wilderness of the west, as fast as it has been cleared by the 
hand of the cultivator, has presented successively those sunny 
spots, where science is taught, as well as where God is adored. 
This enlightened state of the public mind, we trust, never can be 
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an inert principle ; but as the great valley fills with rational life, up to 
the sides of the Rocky Mountains, and even to the shores of the 
Pacific, we must believe that it will act with more or less effi- 
ciency on the mighty mass. ‘Thus, as a people daily extending 
over unknown regions of territory, we shall do good to ourselves, 
with this powerful instrument of good, as well as be prepared to 
exert a beneficial influence on other communities,—not only dif- 
fusing information where ignorance now prevails, but aiding all 
those objects of benevolence, which a people universally educated, 
will, better than others, know how both to appreciate and aid. 
In fact, we have already begun the work abroad, and as an instance, It 
may be mentioned, that associations of individuals among us, are cau- 
sing the American system of education to be transplanted to the soil 
of Greece ; thus designing to repay a country, in later ages sunk in ig- 
norance by means of long continued oppression, for the light, which, 
in former times, beamed from her shores, and illuminated the ci- 
vilized world. Nor is it too inconsiderable here to note, that our sev- 
eral missionary stations on heathen ground, are becoming so many 
radiating points, as to that description of knowledge, which the 

unevangelized need, no less really than they do, the more specific 
results of missionary labor. 

It has been above remarked, that we boast not the most splendid 
individual instances of intellectual power. ‘That may not, how- 
ever, be long our eulogiam or reproach; for it may be considered 
one or the other , Just as intelligence diffused through the commu: 

nity, or accumulated i in a few, is the more desirable. A concen- 
tration of talent in a gifted number may not be avoided, even should 
it not be sought or intended, in our institutions ; since our writers, 
urged on by rewards, from whatever source these may proceed, will 
be apt to feel as the same class of men in other ages and countries 
have felt, and to make corresponde nt efforts. Perhaps we need 
never be reduced to the alternative implied in the remark just of- 
fered ; and if, inour case, the advantages of both conditions of mind 
may be combined, (and it isnot known why they may not be, ex- 
cept that the relative difference between great scholarship in iso- 
lated instances, and an intelligent community, would be somewhat 
affected,) we may look forward to an Augustan era,—toa sort of oli- 
garchal reign of talent, as a consummation in the intellectual char- 
acter of this country. but, however this may be, writers are 
springing up, and have a slready appeared among us, ‘who must be 
known. ‘Their useful productions noticed and circulated abroad, 
as well as at home, will tell on the destinies of an immense mass 
of human beings. Whether those productions be adapted to the 
young, and to the purposes of education, as the greater part are, 
or designed for riper minds ; whether they appear in sizable - 
umes or in winged tracts, they are taking their enviable rank i 
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the literature of the country and of the age. And, perhaps, it 
will be found, also, even should the higher specimens of genius be 
wanting, that no class of writers can better teach the world, than 
American writers ;—assuming, as they must from their circum- 
stances, a popular cast, diffusing through their works the spirit 
peculiar to their country, and inculcating those truths which are 
the ground-work of its temporal and religious prosperity. 

4. The essential wealth of this nation, constitutes a means of 
moral influence which ought to be seriously regarded. It gives 
us the power of taking a decided lead in all the important ob- 
jects and enterprises ‘of christian benevolence. These, in the 
present state of civil society, are necessarily carried on to any 
considerable extent, only through the medium of money, or of 
products of labor convertible into that article. The freedom of the 
country from oppressive debts, confers on it advantages in respect 
to charitable donations, over some other countries nominally its 
superiors in wealth. Weighed down by enormous pecuniary ob- 
ligations, several of the richest nations of the old world, are ma- 
terially crippled i in their power of doing good, where they may pos- 
sess the disposition. ‘The resources of the richest nation on the 
elobe, nominally so at least, as also hitherto the most liberal, Great 
Britain, seem to be tasked to their greatest possible extent; and 
though she will probably continue to do much in the way of chris- 
tian charity, a greater promise exists eventually in the enlarging 
capacities of the United States. Our territory is immense in ex- 
tent, in general is exceedingly fertile, and possesses innumerable fa- 
cilities for mutual intercourse, and for improvement in all the arts 
of life. No one will attempt to bound its capabilities of produc- 
tion, in a rapidly augmenting population, fitted, perhaps, above ev- 
ery other people, to acquire competence and wealth. Among 
most nations, also, property is very unequally divided, and the 
power, therefore, of doing good in this form, resides chiefly in a 
few ; but these pampered individuals are not, in general, the most 
disposed to liberality. As yet, the largest collective amount of 
religious charities has been received from the middle and lower 
classes. In this country, property is much more equally dispersed 
through the community, and scarcely any are found so stinted, in 
regard to the bounties of Providence, as to be unable to do eood 
by such an instrumentality. As the great sums, (this is said com- 
paratively,) given in charity, are the aggregate of many individual 
benefactions, what might they not be, if all should give who are 
able! The shundance which is so generally enjoyed among us, 
forms a wonderful contrast to the poverty which the great mass of 
the people in most other countries exhibit. It would be a sort of 
mockery to bring the convenient habitations, the ample lands, the 
decent clothing, and the well supplied tables of the common peo- 
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ple in this country, into comparison with the mud huts, the one or 
two acre patches, the tattered garments, and the scanty food, of 
the peasantry of Europe. Who that considers the difference be- 
tween us and so many millions of mankind, in this particular, but 
must feel the spontaneous risings of gratitude to God in his heart! 
As appropriate to the emotions which we ought to indulge, in view 
of the divine goodness to our land, and as illustrating our consequent 
responsibilities, as compared with those of some others, we will briefly 
give the statistics of poverty in one or two instances, among a portion 
of the population of the old world. We state upon authority, that 
the average rate of country wages for men in Lreland, in the whole 
island, is but ten pence (sterling) a day}; in some districts it is 
only eight pence. ‘‘ And when the days, nay weeks and months, 
m which great numbers of laborers cannot obtain employment, are 
deducted, what a wretched remuneration is even the larger named 
sum! When the employment is constant, this remuneration is in- 
sufficient.” In such a condition of things, no wonder that in one 
year twenty thousand persons have perished of famine. From a 
table before us, it appears that of the inhabitants of France, seven 
and a half millions are compelled to provide for all the necessaries of 
life for less than seven cents and a half a day each ; seven and a half 
millions more, for less than six cents; and seven and a half mil- 
lions more, for less than five cents. ‘These three portions constitute 
more than two thirds of the whole population. Judging from these 
specimens, in what a different condition must vast portions of the 
Kuropean community be, from that of the great body of the peo- 
ple in our own privileged land! Saida foreigner to us, as he sur- 
veyed the commodious dwellings, and the extensive farms in a 
country town in New-England, “ If such a people cannot be hap- 
py, what people can be ?” 

When these things are considered, what conclusion can be drawn, 
but that the citizens of this nation should do good with their supera- 
bundance ? With their essential wealth as a community, they may, 
and they ought to, do much good. Besides all that can be accom- 
plished for their own land, in filling it with institutions designed to 
promote the knowledge, holiness, ‘and happiness of the nation, a 
helping hand might be effectually extended to the destitute of other 
communities, especially tothe heathen. Not a little has been 
achieved in these benevolent undertakings; still it cannot but be felt 
how much more might be effected,—with how much greater ra- 
pidity bibles and other means of religious instruction might be mul- 
tiplied. Our expanded domain could be made to supply the Lord’s 
treasury, with contributions richer than all the offerings which piety 
ever presented to it before; and we thus should be instruments, un- 
der God, of conferring more happiness on mankind, than has fallen 
to the lot of any other nation. In truth, ow charities, enlarged as 
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they might be, and dispensed wisely, would produce an influence 
wide as the globe, and salutary as wide. 

5. The spirit of enterprise and activity, by which the people 
of the United States are distinguished, is highly favorable to 
the object in view. Itis an element of power which may be turned 
to the best account. Let it but fall, as it might, into the course of 
benevolence, and it will be characterized by a peculiar efficiency. 
Nothing could resist its influence in this shape, because it would 
wield every other means of influence. At its bidding, the 
institutions of religion would be speedily sent into all the world, 
with the favoring providence of God. It has doubtless gratified 
the friends of piety every where, to observe, that the enterprising 
and active spirit of the people of this country, embraces not mere- 
ly secular interests, but in a degree, the various forms. of benev- 
olent and religious operations. Not only where property is to be 
obtained are Americans found, and where danger exists in the pur- 
suit are they foremost in the race: but if seminaries of learn- 
ing or religion are to be endowed ; if the gospel is to be planted in 
destitute settlements ; ; if bibles and tracts are to be put into every 
fainily ; if sabbath schools are to rise up every where in the west 
and south ; if the ship is to be freighted with the ransomed slave, 
on his return to the land of his fathers ; or if the ravages of intem- 
perance are to be stayed, there is the same, we will not say an 
equal, turn for the active and the efficient. Every thing, indeed, 
is calculated on such a plan. Whatever is undertaken must be 
fully accomplished. ‘This is more or less the character of the 
people in public works and undertakings of whatever kind. ‘The 
history of the United States from the beginning, is a history of 
the eilects of persevering enterprise. ‘This spirit is no less prev- 
alent now than formerly, and in respect to moral adventure, has, 
perhaps, taken a more decided turn of late. While canals and 
rail-roads are opening the means of intercourse in every part of 
the land, the moral highways and thoroughfares are repairing, or 
projected anew, over the length and breadth of our domain. And 
what we do of this sort, we effect chiefly through influence, and 
the force of public sentiment, commencing, perhaps, with the as- 
sent of the few, but ending with that of the many. Where the 
makers of our laws, throuzh fear of over legislation, or through 
jealousy of liberty, leave many things untouched, there is so much 
the more room for a common impulse, and so much the more need 
of italso. ‘This fact is perfectly understood by us as a people, in our 
various projects and enterprises, whether of a secular ora religious 
nature. We do not so much seek to enforce by statute w hat ought 
to be done, as to draw out by influence all that can be done ; we do not 
lay down a rule to which all must conform, but we inspire a feeling 
which renders the rule unnecessary. ‘T’ his is at once the source 
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of our spirit of enterprise and activity, and the measure,—the ex- 
hibition of it. Itis sucha spirit, as, if wisely managed, and carried 
to its proper extent, would do much to conquer the world,—con- 
quer it to truth and happiness. So far as it operates, it has always 
been found to be auspicious to the interests which are sought to be 
promoted. 

In some of the benevolent operations of the day, the people of 
this country have followed in the train of Great Britain ; in others, 
they have presented the example to her and to the nations. ‘The 
latter is more particularly the case, in regard to the wonderful tem- 
perance reformation,—a reformation which shows, perhaps, more 
than any one thing else, what is peculiar in the American genius 
and temper ;—a reformation, incomplete indeed, but such as has 
outdone and astonished the old world. It is a cheering exhibition 
of what can be achieved in this land, by a moral influence. ‘This 
is so much the case, that probably considerable changes, in other re- 
spects, must take place i in most nations, before the temperance cause 
can be so far advanced among them. Hence the fact is explained, 
how an English church dignitary, who seemed to desire that this 
reformation “might make progress in England, was yet unwilling to 
sign a temperance pledge, because he feared it would be an im- 
peachment of his understanding, if he were thought to entertain 
the belief, that a London rabble would be at all prevented from 
drinking, by such an influence. And yet it is an influence of this 
kind, that has effected so great a change in this country. Names 
have done it, or rather the truth, to which names have added a 
sanction. Considering the habits and notions on the subject of 
drinking, a few years ago, in every town and village, who could 
have conjectured, that accounts would be published almost every 
week, as they now are, in which the fact is declared, that whole 
communities are abandoning the use and sale of ardent spirits ? We 
will select the following specimens, out of many, (though these are 
the most striking that occur to our recollection, ,) showing what has 
been done in two towns, in a single county of Connecticut. “The 
people of this town,” say the executive committee of the Tempe- 
rance Society of North- Stonington, ‘‘are-but beginning to see and 
feel the benefits resulting from the abandonment of alcohol. The 
saving already realized, amounts to from six thousand to eight thou- 
sand dollars annually. If the experiment can be persisted in for 
two years, all men will be so convinced of the wisdom of the mea- 
sure, as to be in no danger of returning to the habitual use of in- 
toxicating drink. Not more than two or three individuals of this 
town are ‘diminishing their estates, and these few are tipplers. Law 
suits are done away ; there are no cases of assault and battery ; 
no thefts ; no paupers in the forming stage ; in a word, all is pros- 
=4 happiness and peace. The “golden age of poetry has but 
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little to boast, that the people of America may not enjoy, if they 
succeed in this great struggle. The town of North-Stonington 
comprises probably not more than the one-hundredth part of the 
population of Connecticut. Six hundred thousand or eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum, therefore, are or ought to be saved 
to that State, by the operation of temperance alone. And all this 
accumulating capital is forthwith rendered productive ; for men who 
become temperate, have clear heads and industrious hands ; they 
are prudent and thrifty, devoting more hours each day to profitable 
employment ; and their industry, being more judiciously directed, 
is more productive. Idleness is banished ; the great fountain of 
disease is dried up. As the habits become more simple, the taste 
for hurtful luxuries, vicious indulgences, and childish amusements, 
unavoidably declines. Men seek their appropriate excitement, 
where alone it can be found, in enterprises of useful business, in 
the exertion of talent for the good of others, and in the ennobling 
labors of benevolence.” “ In the year 1828,” says a lately pub- 
lished communication, “ there were within the limits of the town 
cf Lyme, no less than twenty-two licensed retailers of intoxicating 
liquors, all of whom sold what they could, and manufactured drunk- 
ards according to law. In that year, the temperance reformation 
commenced among us ; and the number of these licensed drunkard- 
makers has been gradually falling off ever since. From one Ja- 
nuary to another, when the licensing board have met, the change 
in public sentiment respecting the rum traffic, has been very appa- 
rent. A year avo, but two applications were made to our board ; 
and on Monday last, when the board met again, no applicant ap- 
peared, to claim the usual license: so that now it is our happi- 
ness to state, that in a portion of our county, twelve miles by 
eight, constituting the largest town in our State, there is not a sin- 
gle grog-shop. Such a result i is, of course, most cheering to the 
friends of temperance and sobriety ; especially as it has been with 
us occasioned, not by any accidental or temporary circumstances, 
but by @ progressive and radical alteration of public feeling and 
sentiment. And as the opinion is fast gaining ground, that the 
traffic in ardent spirits is ‘ immoral and sinful,’ we fee] confident, 
that there will never be another application made to a town 
council in Lyme, for a license to sell the drink of the drunkard.” 
Results of such a nature, it may be added, are cheering to every 
genuine friend of religion and human weal among us. They have 
been looked upon also with no ordinary feelings of i interest, among 
the christians and philanthropists of Europe. We cannot resist 
the pleasure of recording on our pages, a paragraph from a recent 
letter of the Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, to E. C. Dela- 
van, Esq., containing a fine and generous commendation of Amer- 
ican temperance principles. ‘I offer to your country,” he says, 
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‘my sincere congratulations, and the humble testimony of my de- 
lighted admiration, on the signal, wonderful, and most beatifying 
success of this great plan of national reformation ; and which, even 
at this present time, to say nothing of what will be done in years 
to come, is a more glorious achievement than that which effected 
your political independence. It is at once far more difficult and 
far more honorable for a people to throw off the yoke of their vices, 
than that of their oppressors ; and there seems to me nothing im- 
possible in the career of either moral or political greatness, to that 
country, which, by one grand co-operative effort, can, by the 
blessing of God, deliver itself, as yours is now doing, ‘from the 
curse of intemperance. or the sake of the world, my dear sir, 
and all future generations of mankind, I beseech you to go on in 
this splendid course of national virtue. | have patriotism enough 
to wish this laurel had been plucked by my own country ; but since 
this is not granted to us, I rejoice that it is yours. It is a precious 
one. Preserve it from fading by a relaxation of zeal in the cause ; 
and deem not the honor complete, till the world shall talk of the 
United States, as a land without a still, and without a drinker of 
ardent spirit. If you ever arrive at this elevation of moral great- 
ness, your example must and wll be felt in the world. Self-pre- 
servation, if nothing else, will drive other nations into imitation of 
your example. In this, as in other instances, you are raised up by 
the Ruler of the universe, to be a model to the civilized and un- 
civilized world. Experiments are carried on at this moment, upon 
your territory, the results of which are to be felt to the end of time, 
If I could think it right to envy any one, should envy you Ameri- 
cans, in reference to several things which are connected with your in- 
ternal history.” Let this reformation be completed in our land, and, 
according to the intimation of the writer now quoted, what an influ- 
ence would not be exerted among all nations with whom we hold 
any intercourse! It would itself effect that previous change before 
adverted to,—that preparation probably necessary for the results of 
public sentiment in other nations, by which not only the tempe- 
rance cause would obtain among them, but other great moral re- 
formations would be achieved. Such a change might be expected 
from the triumph of temperance here, since that triumph would 
be the most striking proof of the power of public opinion, and the 
most magnificent exhibition of moral influence, that have ever ap- 
peared in the story of the human race. Thus, in this and many 
other instances of our enterprising and active spirit, especially as 
directed towards benevolent objects, how much of good and of 
glory might we not win for ourselves, and for the world ! 

It might not be irrelevant here, to advert particularly to that share 
of an enterprising and active spirit, which is possessed by the chris- 
tian ministry of this country, and which, in their case, operates still 
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more, if possible, through a moral influence. In those pursuits 
which are appropriate to their calling, its effects are no less deci- 
ded than desirable. ‘That it is a powerful engine in achieving the 
results already spoken of, none will doubt. ‘That special depend- 
ence will be placed upon it, in order to realize ulterior and still 
greater triumphs of principle, is equally clear. This spirit of the 
ministry is admirably adapted to the purpose, of keeping the springs 
of a virtuous influence and benevolent sensibility in motion, among 
thecommunity. It first, indeed, touches those springs, and all in 
a sense depends uponit. But, as we designed rather to glance at 
this principle, than to illustrate it,—an attempt which would re- 
quire a separate article,—we will not add to our remarks, except 
to say, in general, that the institution of the christian ministry as 
we have it in this country, in its purity and in its beneficence, if it 
is not all that can be desired, is yet more than other nations enjoy ; 
and will be felt to be an occasion of gratitude to God, by all who 
look forward to the eventual rege heration of the world. 

6. The large number of people already pious in our land, is @ 
circumstance signally favorable | for doing good on an effectual 
and extensive plan. Were the nation all pious, of course every moral 
achievement, in respect to ourselves, w« ould be completed. We 
then should have nothing to do, in the way of advancing the king- 
dom of Christ, but to carry, as on the swift winds, the gospel of 
salvation to every destitute nation and tribe. But, since piety is 
not universal among us, much effort must be expended on portions 
of our own country, as well as on other countries, that we may be 
a nation wholly consecrated to God, and that they may, in the first 
instance, be brought to the knowledge of his grace. In attempt- 
ing these greater things, it will be felt to be an essential advantage, 
that religion has already gained such numbers, and such influence, 
to its side. ‘Taking the country throughout, christians are not a 
handful. A eoodly host is now rallying around the cross. This 
circumstance is highly important, in view of the work to be done. 
Here is the germ of a more expanded reformation. The revivals 
of religion, which, with little abatement, have continued so many 
years among us, have brought large numbers into the church of 
Christ. ‘These revivals have been enjoyed mostly inthe Northern 
States, and in portions of the West ; but they arenow affecting and 
blessing the South. ‘The important State of Virginia is at present 
more distinguished, perhaps, by the effusions of divine grace, than 
any other State in the Union. The blessing has descended 
upon all the ranks and professions of life, and upon every descrip- 
tion of previous moral character, passing by neither the amiable 
moralist, the open transgressor, nor the blaspheming infidel. The 
more influential class of citizens have, within a short time, been 
brought into the enjoyment of christian hope, in a proportion, per- 
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haps, exceeding that of others. ‘The learned professions, aside 
from that of the ministry, in which piety should always exist, and 
signally flourish, have come in for a large share of the sacred influ- 
ence. In the profession of law, where there have not always been 
spirits kindred to that of Hale, are now found many consistent fol- 
lowers of Christ,—bright examples of the power of faith. In the 
medical profession, which certainly used to lean strongly to the side 
of unbelief, a great change has taken place for the better ; and it 
at present includes not a few of the most devoted christians in the 
land. Numbers, elevated by the suffrages of their countrymen, to 
stations of authority, are become the servants of righteousness. In 
this state of things, there would seem to be a preparation, designed 
by Him whose are the Spirit’s influences, for signal exertions 
in securing blessings to the needy throughout the world. Chris- 
tians were made such, to answer purposes not merely in respect to 
themselves, but to mankind at large. It has been excellently 
remarked, in a public communication of late, that “the con- 
versation and correspondence of ministers, and other christians, 
show, that the all-important truth is more and more intelli- 
gently embraced ; that the church was constituted by its Divine 
Head, and its individual members were redeemed by his precious 
blood, and renovated by the Spirit, and are preserved in faith and 
hope, and blessed in providence, not chiefly that they may have 
the comforts of life, and the consolations of piety, and be fitted for, 
and ultimately received to heaven; but that they may be ‘ the salt 
of the earth,’ and ‘ the light of the world,’—the means of diffusing, 
as extensively and rapidly as possible, the know ledge and blessings 
of true religion.” 

Let this great truth then, we would say in concluding, be engra- 
ven on every heart. If we may draw any inference from the di- 
vine economy, the spiritual condition of myriads in this country and 
in other countries, is to be affected by the instrumentality which 
God has here raised up, in the late augmentation of his church. 
Many will go forth, and are going forth, through the extent of the 
land, preaching Jesus Christ and him crucified, rearing churches, 
and promoting the various measures of benevolence. Many will 
go forth, and are going forth, to the Gentile nations, with a view to 
erect the standard of the cross among them, and secure both their 
temporal and eternal well-being. It is already seen, in the increa- 
sing energies of missionary societies, and in the larger number who 
are offering their services to those societies, that the claims of per- 
ishing pagans will not be disregarded, by the sons and daughters of 
the American churches. In all probability , as the years roll on, 
we shall gather our greenest laurels, in promoting, through the in- 
strumentality of our missionaries, the highest interests of mankind. 
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Arr. II].—Tue Hann, irs Mecuantsm anv Vitat Envow- 
MENTS, AS EVINCING Desien. 

The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as evincing Design; By Sir 
Cuarves Bett, K.G. U. F. R. 8S. L. & E., Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 1833. 

Sir Cuartes Be tu is one of the most distinguished British 
anatomists and physiologists now living. It was he who made the 
important discovery, that the functions of sensation and muscular 
motion are performed through the instrumentality of distinct sets 
of nerves ; thus verifying, in a remarkable manner, the antecedent 
and philosophical conjecture of that sagacious man and close ob- 
server, Dr. Spurzheim. ‘The book before us was written, by ap- 
pointment, as one of the Bridgewater 'Treatises,—a series of dis- 
courses, by some of the most distinguished men in Britain, having 
for their object to prove and illustrate the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God, as manifested in the creation. It evinces much 
ingenuity and research, and a familiar acquaintance with all the 
scientific relations of the subject proposed for discussion. ‘The 
production has thus great value and interest, and, we have no 
doubt, will be highly prized by all who know how to appreciate it ; 
but, that there will be no disappointment, particularly after only a 
superficial perusal, on comparing the subject-matter and avowed 
object of the treatise, with the treatise itself, we dare not say. It 
would be little suspected, perhaps, on a hasty examination of the 
work, that its direct purpose was to demonstrate “‘ the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God,” as shown in the mechanism and 
adaptation of the human hand. ‘The instances in which a fact or 
contrivance is pointed out and dwelt upon, an order to prove a 
wisely designing and benevolent cause, are too rare and incidental. 
The most curious and interesting truths, the most surprising analo- 
gies, adaptations the most wonderful and precise, arrangements 
purely benevolent, specimens of the most exquisite workmanship, 
seem too often to present to the author no other than physical 
connections and relations. We have much faithful, minute, and 
sometimes graphic description, it is true; but we have a right, in 
such a treatise, to expect something more. We want the argu- 
ment. We want pointed out to us, in regular sequence, the links 
which connect an organized being with the throne of the Almighty ; 
and when a Creator has been “demonstrated, we wish to know 
what reason may legitimately infer respecting his character, from 
the nature of the bond which unites him to his works. In the 
book in question, we have placed before us materials considerably 
numerous, out of which to frame the argument for God’s attri- 
butes ; but the argument itself, as it truly exists, and might be 
shown, is not sufticiently and methodically attempted. ‘To bring 
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out and apply the evidence, to develop and enforce the truth 
with clearness and energy,—which ought to have been throughout 
the specific object of the treatise,—seems frequently either to be 
forgotten, or thought unnecessary. ‘I’oo much is left to the intel- 
ligence and sagacity of the reader. In short, this Bridgewater 
Treatise is made up-too exclusively of natural history, and not 
sufficiently of natural theology. 

The deficiencies above alluded to, (if such deficiencies be allowed 
to exist,) or rather, the sort of incongruity which exists between 
the object and execution of the work in question, have their origin, 
doubtless, in the professional and scientific habits of the author. 
Devoted assiduously, during a long life, to the sciences of obser- 
vation and experiment, to wit, anatomy and physiology, he has 
been too intent on the composition and mutual relations of anima- 
ted beings, and the laws which regulate their movements, to bestow 
much time on the higher and more abstract, and somewhat foreign 
truths of natural theology. ‘To the writer’s almost exclusively 
professional pursuits, too, we feel disposed to ascribe the imme- 
thodical and rather desultory character of his book. We search it 
in vain for that luminous order, that joining together of naturally 
related parts, that ingenious linking of propositions which we de- 
light to see,and which serves so much to give continuity, and cohe- 
sion, and beauty, and effect to discourse. Doubtiess, Sir Charles 
thinks his life has been more profitably spent than in the study of 
dialectics, and the graces of composition ; but that he would have 
acquitted himself better, in this instance, by a greater and more 
early familiarity with the art of writing, (an art which men of sci- 
ence are too apt to neglect,) we are not allowed to question. 

Notwithstanding these defects in the work before us, we have 
derived great pleasure and instruction from its perusal. It is well 
worthy of a careful reading, as we intend to demonstrate to the 
reader, as far as possible, by the extracts which we shall make. In 
the remarks which follow, we shall take a wide range, somewhat 
in the manner that Bell has done, without confining ourselves to 
the mechanism and relations of the hand merely. For the pur- 
pose of illustrating our argument, we shall avail ourselves of what- 
ever facts may come in our way, whether in the endowments of 
men or brutes. 

Nothing can afford a more palpable and unanswerable demon- 
stration of the power, wisdom and goodness of God, than the 
human body. In it, we see these attributes illustrated with such 
copiousness and variety, as to convince the most incredulous. 
What a wonderful, what an exquisitely formed piece of mechan- 
ism! How splendid the conception, and how perfect the execution ! 
How many intricate and distinct contrivances, all harmoniously 
conspiring to produce one complex and beautiful whole! Where 
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can the great argument for design, and for a benevolent Designer, 
be more triumphantly sustained, than by a reference to our organic 
constitution, and its vital endowments? Where can the atheis- 
tical doctrine of chance, that climax of all absurdity, be so easily 
met and refuted? And yet, how few, even of the religious public, 
have paid any particular attention to the argument of an overruling 
providence, as it really exists within their own frames? Even 
those who think themselves tolerably conversant with natural the- 
ology, but who have not made the science of organized beings a 
distinct study, know little of the sort of evidence which they bear 
around with them,—its amount of overwhelming force. The strange 
neglect of this most interesting and useful department of know- 
ledge, we have to deplore on very many accounts, for the sake 
of religion, philosophy, education and all the practical concerns of 
life.* On this subject, Sir Charles Bell remarks : 


‘There is inconsistency, and something of the child’s propensities, 
still in mankind. <A piece of mechanism, as a watch, a barometer, or 
a dial, will fix attention ; a man will make journeys to see an engine 
stamp a coin or turn a block; yet the organs through which he has a 
thousand sources of enjoyment, and which are themselves more exquisite 
in design, and more curious in contrivance and in mechanism, do not en- 
ter his thoughts: and if he admire a living action, that admiration will 









* Were correct physiology generally understood among the learned, many 
questions, not only of prac tical intere st, but of abstract metaphy sical inquiry, 
which have been warmly, sometimes intem pe rately, agitated, time oui of mind, 
would be cone lusively, and finally, and s satisfactorily settled. The conclusions of 
President Edwards, relating to moral liberty and necessity ,—conclusions which he 
has established in a most maste rly and unanswerable manner, on the ground 
of pure metaphysical reasoning, are perceived at a glance by the well informed 
»hysiologist. No extended linking of syllogisms, no ostentatious parade of 
fate is necessary. What has cost Edwards a whole volume of subtle argu- 
ment, might be attained by immediate inference from a few fundamental princi- 
ples of physiological science. And not only would opposition be silenced, (the most 
which has been done by this acute reasone r,) but the practical assent ‘would be 
forced and confessed. The chief error of Arminianism would be seen and ac- 
knowledged. Its foundation-principle would be overthrown. When every 
mental affection is known to have, for its uniform and invariable antecedent, a 
particular organic state, the question which regards the moral necessity of hu- 
man actions, is of course settled. Were this much vexed question thus finally 
disposed of, men would be driven to place morality on its true and proper basis. 
All would be forced to give their assent to the self-evident proposition, that the 
moral character of an act depends, not on its antecedent, or something which 
went before it, or something besides itself, but upon its own intrinsic nature or at- 
tributes. An act would be “judge \d to be free and worthy of praise or blame, be- 
cause it was felt to be so, and could not be felt to be otherwise; not because it 
was determined, or contingent; not because of the existence or character of some 
foregoing act, (whether of self or some other being,) which leaves its nature un- 
changed,—which has no relation to it except the relation of priority. Did the moral 
character of an act consist, not in its own nature, but in some quality or circum- 
stance belonging to its cause or antecedent, we should be driven to the nec essity 
and absurdity, of supposing an infinite series of causes, te arrive at a single vir- 
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probably be more excited by what is uncommon and monstrous, than 
by what is natural and perfectly adjusted in its office, —by the elephant’s 
trunk, than by the human hand.’ p. 23. 


This indifference is probably the effect of habit. A long conti- 
nued familiarity with an object or contrivance, particularly if there is 
no recollection of the time when an acquaintance with it began, ren- 
ders the majority of mankind perfectly insensible to all that is cu- 
rious or beautiful in its mechanism or office. The motion of the 
hand, so simple and so easy, rendering instant obedience to our 
very wish, (the very circumstance which should most raise our 
wonder,) excites no emotion in the mind of the man. He has for- 
gotten the long and painful process by which he learned what now 
requires no effort to perform. He always seems to have known 
what he does not remember to have acquired. ‘The power of 
motion seems an integral part of himself, born with him like his 
head and shoulders ; and a person of ordinary curiosity, no more 
thinks of instituting an inguiry into its origin, than into that of his 
own mind ; much less does he feel any surprise on account of it. 
Probably, much of the pleasure which the infant evidently derives, 
from the first successful attempts to move its little limbs, is the 
result of a sort of admiration of the movement. Witness the counte- 
nance of the child alternately beaming with delight, and fixed in as- 
tonishment, as it repeats again and again the motion which it has yet 
imperfectly learned. What manhood is accustomed to view as a ludi- 
crous mixture of feebleness and awkwardness, he doubtless regards 
(and justly too,) as an astonishing exhibition of power. And how 
much more rational, how much less wonderful, are the sometimes 
boisterous emotions of the nursery, when the young observer be- 
gins to exercise the faculties with which God has endowed him, 
than the general apathy of the mature mind, in relation to bodily 
movements the most exquisitely graceful and perfect? 

In instruments of natural defense, man, of all animals, is the 
most destitute. But there is good reason forthis. Galen has well 
said, ‘ Did man possess the natural armor of the brutes, he would 
no longer work as an artificer, nor protect himself with a breast- 
plate, nor fashion asword or spear, nor invent a bridle to mount 
the horse and hunt the lion. Neither could he follow the arts of 
peace, construct the pipe and lyre, erect houses, place altars, in- 
scribe laws, and, through letters, hold communion with the wisdom 
of antiquity.” 

Though the human being has not the wings, nor the claws, nor 
the extraordinary strength, nor the covering of some brutes, he has 
what serves him far better,—a mind that can conceive, and contrive, 
and invent ; and instruments well fitted to execute its commands. 
All the parts of his nature have a strict relation and correspond~ 
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ence to each other. In other words, he is a system, complete in 
itself,—a machine, in which every part is fashioned with a direct 
reference to every other part, and with a view to the production of 
one harmonious and combined result. Nothing can be added, 
nothing can be taken away, no substitution can be made, without 
destroying the beauty and harmony of the whole. Take out of 
this system one of its elements, whether it be an instrument, or a 
function, or a faculty, or alter in the slightest degree any of the 
relations which these elements sustain to one another, and this or- 
derly machine, like one of the planetary bodies displaced from its 
orbit, would rush headlong to destruction. Had man been created 
insusceptible of that state of the body which we call hunger, or, 
had the desire of continued existence a much less important place 
among the principles of his nature, (a very conceivable case,) hu- 
man existence could hardly have been protracted for a day. Had 
he other and more powerful weapons for attack and defense, (the 
impossibility of the thing, without a corresponding change in all 
his organization and instincts, out of the account,) not only would 
the danger of sudden passion be increased, and the world filled 
with violence and murder, but the stimulus to invention, which is 
the source of all his power over matter and brute force, would be 
removed. Had the means of gratifying all our desires been pla- 
ced within our immediate reach ; had there been necessary no in- 
termediate steps, or mental process, between the desire and its grati- 
fication, our race would never have risen above the level of 
irrational creatures. It is the excess of man’s wants over his 
direct means to satisfy them, that is the impellent to action,—the 
parent of his energies, and the moving cause of all the wonders 
which he is able to produce. On coming into the world, he finds 
himself hungry, and cold, and naked, and defenseless. Destitute 
of the instinct which is the guide of the brute ; refused the pro- 
tection of nature, so prodigal of favors to the lower animals, he is 
driven in upon his own resources, and is obliged to tax his in- 
genuity, to provide for his situation. Here reason more than com- 
pensates for his weakness and deprivations. Instruments to ac- 
complish his designs, present themselves on every side. All na- 
ture becomes subservient to his purposes. ‘The very elements, he 
is able to convert into the most powerful and manageable agents. 
Thus, from a state of helpless want and dependence, he becomes 
the lord of creation. His faculties give him a strength and a 
power, which no mere physical or instinctive endowment could se- 
cure. ‘Thus we may see the presumption and folly of those su- 
perficial observers, who would perfect this system by giving it cer- 
tain other forms, or by superadding to it certain of the more per- 
fect instruments of brutes. 

There is in all living beings, a precise and beautiful adaptation of 
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the bodily organs to the intelligence, instincts, and wants of the in- 
dividual. Do we meet with a carnivorous appetite, and a san- 
guinary disposition? We find, at the same time, an animal whose 
whole frame is molded in exact relationship to such a constitution ; 
we have all the apparatus for catching and devouring prey,— 

claws to seize and hold it, long and sharp teeth to tear and divide 
it, strong jaws to crush it, and digestive organs fitted for the as- 
similation of flesh. We never find an instinct, without corre- 
sponding instruments to enable it to attain its specific object or end. 
The young duck, for instance, which plunges into the water the first 
time that it comes near it, has a flat body to sustain it upon its new 
element, webbed feet like paddles for swimming, a long and broad 
bill fitted for searching the mud in quest of food. Its legs are 
placed far back on the body, so that walking is difficult, but swim- 
ming the easier. It does not seek the water, because of an antece- 
dent knowledge of the peculiarities of its external organization, 
but because of an irresistible internal impulse. It would hasten to 
bathe itself in the adjacent pool, (the properties of its nervous system 
continuing as at present,) though it had the outward form of any 
other animal, and though inevitable death were the consequence. 
Of the actual correspondence between its propensity and its bodily 
conformation, and the safety of yielding itself up to the direction of 
the former, it does not think, does not even know. Its con- 
duct supposes such a correspondence, but only because its Author 
is known to be wise and good. Nor, on the contrary, do we meet 
with instruments suited for particular purposes or habits, without a 
corresponding provision in the brain,—a faculty instinctive or in- 
telligent,—to secure those acts and that mode of life for which 
they are adapted. Had the dog, with his present propensities 
and endowments, been furnished with wings or horns, there would 
have been some reason to charge the Deity with a want of wisdom 
and benevolence ; for then we should have had an instance of in- 
struments given without the capacity to use them. Let the dog 
have his present brain, and attach to him wings the most perfectly 
adapted to fly, (a thing which would require the new modeling of 
his entire frame,) and he would never acquire a knowledge of their 
use. ‘They could only serve to embarrass and incumber. Were 
it consistent with the present form of the sheep, that he be pro- 
vided with the paw of the bear, this latter could be but an awk- 
ward and inconvenient appendage. ‘There would be no power to 
wield it, no propensity to apply it to any of the purposes for which 
it is fitted. Insucha strange connection, it would afford a notable 
instance of incongruity of design. Such an absurd association, the 
joining together of things so discordant, would at once convict the 
Creator of weakness or malevolence,—would prove him capable of a 
blunder, for which even foolish and short-sighted man would have 
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reason to blush. But so monstrous a union is not to be found among 
the works of God ; though such a case might readily occur, were 
the Author of the universe not characterized by the attributes of 
wisdom, power, and goodness ; or, were the collocations of matter, 
or organs and faculties, the result of chance. 

It is in consequence of the known relations which the parts of 
an animal system sustain to each other and to the whole, that na- 
turalists are able to infer the entire animal, its form, its instincts and 
habits, from the inspection of a very minute portion of it. So 
invariable and determinate are these relations, that the experienced 
zoologist can tell, with infallible certainty, from the examination of 
an individual bone, by marking its shape, its articulations, its ridges, 
its smooth surfaces, etc., all the important characteristics of the 
living being of which it was a part ; such as its form, its size, its 
manner of life, its mode of progression, etc.; and all this, though the 
species and even the genus to which it belonged, may never have 
been known. Indeed, the least prominence, the smallest extremity 
of a bone, has certain fixed characters which point out the class, 
order, genus and species with which the individual stood con- 
nected ; so that the merest fragment of a skeleton affords a sufti- 
cient base on which to erect an entire frame-work,—a living and 
perfect animal.—Cuvier remarks :— 


‘In a word, the formation of the tooth bespeaks the structure of the 
articulation of the jaw, that of the scapula, that of the claws, just as the 
equation of a curve involves all its properties ; and in taking each pro- 
perty separately, as the basis of a particular equation, we shall find 
again both the ordinary equation, and all the other certain properties : 
so the claw, the scapula, the articulation of the jaw, the thigh bone, 
and all the other bones separately considered, require the certain tooth, 
or the tooth requires them reciprocally ; and beginning with any one, 
he who possessed a knowledge of the laws of organic economy, would 
detect the whole animal.’* 


The development of this relation,—of the fragments to a com- 
plete skeleton, of the several parts to one entire whole,—has intro- 
duced a new era in geological science. ‘The unfolding of this 
principle, (the relation of the fragments to the entire animal,) and 
its application to the organic remains discovered in the strata of 
the globe, have thrown unexpected and important light on the 
former history and revolutions of our world. This principle has 
made us acquainted with whole races of animals, now extinct, 
which lived and died ages before history began, and which were 
buried in the places in which they are now found, by some of the 
successive catastrophes which, in remote periods, have evidently 








* Cuvier on the Revolutions of the Surface of the Globe. p. 61. 
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visited our planet. ‘These animals, the inhabitants and the record 
of former worlds, have been accurately classified, and their govern- 
ing instincts and habits determined. All their essential characters 
have been as satisfactorily settled as those of living species. 

There are some animals, (of the tardigrade family,) which have 
been supposed, by some very eminent naturalists, to be defective 
in organization. Bell’s views of these alledged imperfections, we 
conceive to be quite philosophical :— 


‘Modern travelers have expressed their pity for these animals. Whilst 
other quadrupeds, they say, range in boundless wilds, the sloth hangs 
suspended by his strong arms,—a poor ill-formed creature, deficient as 
well as deformed, his hind legs too short, and his hair like withered 
grass; his looks, motions, and cries conspire to excite pity ; ait as if 
this were not enough, they say that his moaning makes the tiger relent 
and turn away. This i is not a true picture : the sloth cannot walk, like 
quadrupeds, but he stretches out his strong arms, and if he can hook on 
his claws to the inequalities of the ground, he drags himself along. * * * 
But when he reaches the branch ¢ or rough bark of a tre e, his progress 
is rapid ; he climbs, hand over head, along the branches, till they touch. 
and thus from bough to bough, and from tree to tree ; he i is most alive 
in the storm, and when the wind blows, and the trees stoop, and the 
branches wave and meet, he is then upon the march.’ p. 32 


He who considers the construction of the sloth as faulty,—as an 
instance ‘in which nature seems to have amused herself by pro- 
ducing something imperfect and grotesque,”*—takes a very con- 
tracted and unphilosophical view of nature’s productions. ‘The 
truth is, the organization of the sloth is not imperfect, and those 
who would give him their sympathies so freely, are quite mistaken 
in the object of their compassion. He can move but slowly, and 
with difficulty, upon the ground, it is true; but in the only situa- 
tion in which free motion is important, (among the branches of trees, 
where food and shelter and safety are provided for him,) his pro- 
gress is sufficiently rapid andeasy. ‘The peculiar conformation and 
endowments of every animal, have a wise and benevolent adapt- 
ation to its situation and wants. His motion is quick or slow, as 
is best suited to his nature and necessities. ‘The swallow, or fly - 
catcher, secures its food by a movement of the bill so rapid that 
it cannot be seen; while the chameleon “ protrudes his tongue 
with a motion so imperceptible towards the insect, that it is 
touched and caught more certainly than by the most lively action.’ 
The loris approaches its prey by night, in so gradual a manner, 
and extends its arm so silently towards the unsuspecting bird, as 
to excite no alarm, and at the same time, make sure of its victim. 





* Cuvier, in his “ Animal Kingdom 
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Among the instances of adaptation,—of wise and benevolent de- 
sign,—the extremity, of which the human hand forms a part, affords 
some of the most striking. It is interesting to observe the modifi- 
cations which this member undergoes, in its several parts, to 
accommodate it to the various necessities and habits of different 
animals. In the wing of the bird, it is formed into an admirable 
apparatus for flying ; in the fin of the fish, it is fashioned into a 
paddle for swimming and balancing the body. In the mole, it 
exists in the form of a powerful instrument for digging, in the 
monkey tribe for clinching and climbing, in the tiger and lion, for 
striking and tearing, in the bear, for crushing to death his enemy 
in his strong embrace. 

See how admirably the fore extremity, or arm of the horse, 
suits the construction and habits of that animal. His shoulder- 
bones are not joined to the trunk by a solid medium, that is, by a 
clavicle or collar-bone as in man, and many other animals, but by 
a powerful muscle on which the body hangs, as it were, suspended. 
This sort of connection, by the yielding which it allows, serves to 
break the force of the descent in the act of leaping. Were this 
union by bone, its unresisting nature would render fracture of inevi- 
table and common occurrence. In all animals whose speed is 
great, and bound extensive, there is a provision in the structure of 
the fore limbs and their connection with the body, to secure an 
elastic motion; to prevent concussion, or more serious injury, 
when the animal alights from a leap. When a man is thrown 
forward and falls upon his hands, the collar-bone is broken, because 
there is no spring in that which receives the blow. 

There is a farther security, in the anterior extremity of the 
horse, from the dangerous effects of his more extraordinary move- 
ments, in the oblique position of the bones which compose it. 
Did they form a straight and solid column, the weight of the body 
would expose it to fracture on a thousand occasions. The scapula 
or blade-bone is united obliquely to the chest, soas to admit of a 
kind of rotary motion ; the humerus or arm-bone is oblique to the 
scapula, and the bones of the fore-arm, (terminating at what is 
incorrectly called the Anee,) at an angle with the humerus. 


‘ The horse-jockey runs the hand down the horse’s neck, in a know- 
ing way, and says, ‘‘ this horse has got a heavy shoulder, he is a slow 
horse !? He is right, but he does not understand the matter ; ; it is not 
possible that the shoulder can be too much loaded with muscle, for mus- 
cle is the source of motion, and bestows power. What the jockey feels, 
and forms his judgment on, is the abrupt transition from the neck to 
the shoulder, which, in a horse for the turf, ought to be a smooth undu- 
lating surface. This abruptness, or prominence of the shoulder, is a 
consequence of the upright position of the scapula ; the sloping and light 
shoulder results from its obliquity. An upright shoulder is the mark of 
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a stumbling horse ; it does not revolve easily to throw forward the 
foot.? p. 51. 


Another important end is answered by this oblique position of 
the bones. Muscular power is thus vastly increased. It is well 
known, that the power of a muscle depends, in a great measure, 
upon its direction in relation to the point of insertion. Let it run 
parallel to the bone to be moved, and motion is difficult or impos- 
sible. ‘This may be proved to be a fact, by the attempt to bend 
the arm at the elbow, when it is fully extended and a w eight sus- 
pended from the hand. ‘Though in this situation, flexion is im- 
practicable, let the arm be moderately bent, and it becomes com- 
paratively easy. ‘lhose animals which are able to make long 
leaps, and with little or no preparation, as the antelope, have the 
bones of the posterior extremities, (which are chiefly concerned in 
leaping,) joined together at a considerable angle; so that the mus- 
cles which run from one bone to be attached to the next, have the 
advantage of an oblique insertion. Man, whose lower limbs are 
nearly straight, in order to raise himself in the air, is obliged to 
sink down, ‘bending the joints, that he may bring his legs into a 
situation more favorable for efficient muscular action. Without 
this preparatory process, he would find it impossible to rise a 
single inch from the ground. 

There are still farther provisions, in the anterior extremity of 
the horse, to secure powerful and easy motion, to which we can 
now only allude. ‘The construction of the foot, in particular, is 
deserving of especial admiration. Great strength is united with 
sreat elasticity. ‘be curious mechanism of this instrument and 
its nice adaptation to its office, would alone serve as a foundation, 
broad and secure, on which to build a whole system of natural 
theology. 

On the perfect fitness, the beautiful adaptation of the human 
hand, for the purpose of seizing objects, for ascertaming their ex- 
ternal qualities, and for carrying into execution, all the conceptions 
which the ingenious mind of man can originate, we have no time 
to dwell. So well is it suited to administer to the necessities and 
desires of man,—such its perfection as an instrument, when 
directed by human intelligence,—such its exquisite fitness for the 
double office of receiving and transmitting ideas to the seat of 
thought, and bodying them forth again, transformed and combined 
anew, in palpable and enduring forms,—such its wonderful con- 
struction, the nice molding of its parts, and its rare combination 
of vital endowments,—such, i in short, its importance as a source of 
knowledge, of rationality, as to give origin, and indeed plausi- 
bility, to the notion of many philosophers, ancient and modern, 
‘that man is the wisest animal, because he has hands.” ‘Though 
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this imagination is abundantly proved to be false, both by facts* 
and by reasoning from established physiological principles, it is 
nevertheless certain, that without the member in question, he 
would be a far less perfect being than at present. The truth is, 
the hand belongs to a system, to the integrity or completeness of 
which it is necessary ; but it is only a part of that system. There 
is a mutual and determinate relation between it and every other 
portion of that aggregate of organs and faculties;—man. ‘They 
imply each other respectively. ‘The brain is made for the hand, 
as well as the hand for the brain. Unless there be a given struc- 
ture and form of brain, and given mental endowments, the hand is 
a useless appendage,—a powerless member. Asa piece of me- 
chanism, it is often as perfect in the natural ideot, as in those phi- 
losophers who attribute to it such magic powers ; and yet it does 
not make a rational being of him, much less a speculator on the 
origin of human knowledge and the cause of intellectual superi- 
ority. It never could subserve any useful purpose upon the body 
of the quadruped or fish. It could not endow the dog with the 
capacity to invent, and improve its condition. He would perish 
of cold a hundred times over, before he would build himself a 
kennel, though he had a dozen hands as perfect as ours. ‘Though 
a fire were made to keep him from freezing, and fuel enough 
placed beside it, he would sooner die by suffering it to go out, 
than add one stick to the fast consuming heap. Give the monkey 
the most perfect instrument that ever existed in the imagination of 
an angel, and he would never acquire the faculty of perceiving 
abstract relations,—the distinguishing characteristic of the human 
intellect. ‘The beaver has no conceptions,—no wants ; he can con- 
trive no plans which his present instruments are not fully adequate 
to embody, to gratify, to execute. Deprive him of those which 
he now possesses, and give him any others, no matter how exqui- 
sitely fashioned, and he would build no more dams, construct no 
more habitations. He would be helpless and forsaken of nature. 
He would be an anomaly in the creation, a memorable instance of 
the folly of the Creator. 

The author of the work before us, makes some reflections on the 
superiority, in strength and size, of the right human hand over the 
left, which strike us as highly plausible and rational. This supe- 





*« Not many years ago, a Miss Biffin was exhibited in London, who was to- 
tally devoid of both upper and lower extremities. Yet she was unusually intel- 
ligent and ingenious. It was surprising to observe the facility with which she 
hem-stitched, turning the needle with the greatest rapidity in her mouth, and 
inserting it by means of the teeth. She also painted miniatures faithfully and 
beautifully ; holding the pencil between the head and neck. All her motions 
were, in fact, confined to the tongue and lips, and to the muscles of the neck.”’ 
Dunglison’s Physiology. Many other authentic cases are on record, of the same 
general kind 
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riority has been generally attributed to the peculiar arrangement 
of the arteries on the right side, sending a greater quantity of blood 
to the right arm than to the left. This, as a cause, Sir Charles 
affirms, is unequal to the effect. He is disposed to place the dif- 
ference in question among the beneficent contrivances of the Cre- 
ator, having for its object the harmonies and conveniences of life. 
There certainly ought to be no time lost in deliberation, on any 
given occasion, which hand should be used. ‘The unequal power 
of the two limbs secures against the inconvenience which 
would result from hesitation. Not only the right arm, but the 
whole right side is distinguished over the left, by its larger and 
more powerful muscles, and even by its higher and more vigorous 
vital endowments. The left side is less able to resist disease, or 
the effects of injury, than the opposite. ‘The most difficult feats 
of opera-dancers are always performed with the right foot ; though 
in their preparatory exercises, they bestow double attention upon 
the left, (thus recognizing its natural inferiority,) in order to avoid 
the awkwardness, in their performances, which would be the result 
of giving an undue and ungraceful preference to the right limb. 
‘‘In walking behind a person, it is very seldom that we see an 
equalized motion of the body ; and if we look to the left foot, we 
shall find that the tread is not so firm upon it, that the toe is not 
so much turned out as in the right, and that a greater push is made 
with it.”’* 

The hand derives much of its importance from its being more 
especially the seat of touch ; which, jomed with its natural associ- 
ate, the muscular sense, is the inlet of our earliest and most impor- 
tant knowledge. It is by the united muscular and tactual sense, 
that we become first acquainted with the external worldt as it ts ; 
with the fundamental properties of matter,—extension and resist- 
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* Page 99. 

t That this united sense is the source of our knowledge of the external world 
as it is, We see no reason to doubt; but that itis the exclusive sense by which we 
can be made acquainted with exterior existence, as seems to be admitted by Dr. 
Thomas Brown, we can by no means grant. If the interruption of an accustom- 
ed series of feelings, or the rise of a new and unexpected event as an effect, 
when the whole train of antecedents has been felt to be the same, is the origin of 
our notion of something without, or besides ourself, as appears to be the fact ; 
the:: it is certain, that any of our external senses, the eye, the ear, the taste, the 
smell, may be the source of this notion, as often as it is acted upon by outward 
objects. In every sensation, there is a violent breaking in upon a familiar train 
of feelings; that is, certain affections of mind have uniformly succeeded one 
another in acertain order, but this order is suddenly changed: the same mental 
cause, or causes, is followed by a different effect. Hence it is instinctively in- 
ferred, that there is a cause which is not mental, which is the notion of exterior 
existence. The knowledge of a material world, it is true, does not come in this 
way ; for this knowledge supposes information concerning properties which is 
derived exclusively, as has already been said, from the muscular and tac 
tual sense. 
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ance. And how admirably is this member suited to be the me- 
dium of this information ! 

The sense of touch, though more delicate in the hand, both nat- 
urally, and as the effect of cultivation, is not confined to it. For 
very obvious reasons, it is diffused over the whole surface of the 
body. It is designed, not only as the medium of a particular class 
of ideas, but as a defense against injury from external causes ; from 
the extremes of heat and cold, and mechanical violence. The 
skin lies along the outermost limits of the human body, guarding, 
as it were, the vital structures which lie beneath. External agents, 
before reaching the internal and more important parts of the frame, 
must come in contact with it, and make there the first impression. 
Hence the necessity of its being endowed with a lively sensibility, 
that it may give the alarm and excite to measures of safety, on 
the first approach of danger. ‘Thus endowed, it serves as a guard, 
on the outer walls of life’s dominions, to defend the more central 
fortress, and to give warning when an enemy is near. When a hot 
substance or a sharp stick is pressed against the body, the sensi- 
ble nerves of touch are affected in a certain specific manner in each 
case, and we have that feeling which is termed uneasiness, or more 
specifically, pain ; and which urges, sometimes even compels, to 
the removal of the irritating cause. ‘These nerves often exercise 
their office unconsciously. ‘They stimulate to, and cause to be 
executed, such acts as are necessary to the welfare of the economy, 
without at all withdrawing the mind from the train of thought 
with which it may happen to be occupied. A beautiful instance of 
what nature, (meaning always the God of nature,) is continually 
doing for us by means of a natural endowment, may be found in 
the book at the head of this article, quoted from the author’s 
lectures to the College of Surgeons. 


‘ Without meaning to impute to you inattention, or restlessuess, I 
may request you to observe how every one occasionally changes his 
position, and shifts the pressure of the weight of his body; were you 
constrained to retain one position during the whole hour, you would rise 
stiff andlame. The sensibility of the skin is here guiding you to that, 
which if neglected, would be followed even by the death of the part. 
When a patient has been received into the hospital with paralysis of 
the lower part of the body, we must give especial directions to the 
nurse and attendants, that the position of his limbs should be changed 
at short intervals, that pillows should be placed under his loins and 
hams, and that they should be often shifted. If this be neglected, you 
know the consequence to be inflammation of the parts that press upon 
the bed; from which come local irritation, then fever, and mortification, 
and death. 

Thus you perceive that the natural sensibility of the skin, without 
disturbing your train of thought, induces you to shift the body so as to 
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yermit the free circulation of the blood in the minute vessels ; and that 
when this sensibility is wanting, the utmost attention of friends and 
the watchfulness of the nurse, are but a poor substitute for this protec- 
tion which nature is continually affording. If you suffer thus lying on a 
soft bed, when deprived of the sensibility of the skin, how could ag 
encounter without it the rubs and impulses incident to an active hie? 
You must now acknowledge that the sensibility of the skin is as much 
a protection to the frame generally, as the sensibility of the eye-lids is 
to the eyes, and gives you a motive of gratitude which probably you 
never thought of.’ pp. 121, 122. 


When the nerves of touch are paralized, an event which some- 
times happens when muscular motion is complete, (as muscular mo- 
tion is bestowed by different and distinct sets of nerves,) the most 
serious accidents sometimes occur. A person thus affected will 
walk about, executing all his usual bodily movements ; but as he 
is insensible to the changes of temperature, and to injury from me- 
chanical violence, he is in constant danger of exposing himself to 
too much heat or cold, or other detrimental influences. He takes 
up deliberately an iron so hot as to destroy the skin, and exten- 
sive sloughing, or loss of limb, or life, is the consequence. Thus 
we may see how that susceptibility, which is the source of pain, is 
a beneficent and wise provision, having for its object the life, health, 
and happiness of man ; how, when itis absent, a guarding and gui- 
ding power is taken away, for whink the art and assiduity of men can- 
not compensate. At the same time, how perfect and simple is the 
endowment which is thus, as a wall of | protection, thrown round about 
us,—which watches over our interests with a vigilance that never 
tires, never sleeps !—an endowment which enables the mind to per- 
ceive the smallest variations of heat and cold,—the least scratch 

‘ prick of a pin. ‘Those who would complain of pain as an 
evil forget the incalculable advantages which it secures, and the 
dreadful and continual accidents which it prevents,—its "indispen- 
sable necessity to the perfection of an organic frame, in our pres- 
ent state of existence. ‘The capacity to ) feel pain is a part of a 
system which would be defective, which indeed would go quickly 
to ruin without it ;—a system which is the best conceivable one, 
perhaps the best possible, to secure the end of human life. Were 
this capacity destroyed, not only would those tnstinctive motions, 
which are every moment necessary to preserve us from harm, 
cease ; but a motive to intelligent action wauld be taken away, 
which is as constantly necessary to direct and control human con- 
duct. Were the fear of pain removed from its important place 
among our principles of action, instant disorder would be intro- 
duced into all the departments of this beautiful system. The 
wheels of life would be stopped, or thrown from their places and 
crushed, or scattered around. Nor is it recollected by those who 
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would object to the susceptibility of bodily pain as an error in 
the constitution of organic beings, how much this susceptibility is 
necessary to the existence of pleasure. It is impossible, in the 
very nature of things, that pleasure in its popular sense, or as 
a lively emotion, should long exist without a feeling with which to 
conirast or compare it. Our organization is such, that it is impos- 
sible to sustain a vivid feeling for any length of time; it soon fades, 
merely because it is vivid. ‘The most delightful impression, if con- 
tinued uninterruptedly and long enough, would become positively 
disagreeable, even intolerable. 'To be obliged to live on sweets 
and dainties, without a taste of coarser and more wholesome fare, 
would be accounted a sore punishment. A high tone of enjoy- 
ment, uniform and protracted, is what no man ever experienced, 
though health flowed freely in his veins, and the wealth and 
strength of the world were at his command. Hence the common 
and very just remark, that happiness is almost equally distributed 
among the sons of earth, notwithstanding the striking difference in 
their external circumstances. This remark applies even to the 
sick and disabled, mugh oftener than is suspected. 'Those who 
have visited hospitals, even such as are appropriated to the most des- 
perate cases of disease, assert that they are very commonly the 
abodes of composure and c heerfulness! Soldiers in actual ser- 
vice, whose lives are perhaps in jeopardy every hour, are distin- 
guished, to a prov erb, for their abundant flow of spirits. 

Furthermore e, it should not be forgotten, by those who think pain 
an unnecessary element in the economy ‘of the world, that plea- 
sure in its better sense, is little more than the consciousness of ha- 
ving practiced some painful virtue of self-denial,—of having en- 
dured misfortune, provocation and suffering, with becoming forti- 
tude. 

Notwithstanding thé acute sensibility of the skin, there are some 
species of injury to which it is lable, which are accompanied with 
little or no pain. A wound made by a very quick stroke is hardly 
felt. The penetration of a bullet, while at the top of its speed, 
occasions no suffering. Those whe are shot in battle frequently 
do not know it at the time, unless bodily motion is crippled. 
The reason of this, we think, is obvious: it will be found in the 
benevolence of the Creator. Al] nature bears testimony to the 
fact, that pain, in itself considered, is an evil,—an undesirable thing. 
It is never admitted into the constitution of living beings, except as 
a means (apparently the only means) of securing some important 
end, advantage, or blessing. It is never a superfluous element in 
the composition of a system. It is given for a specific object, 
which is always supposed to be attainable. If it is inadequate to 
the compassing of this object, it is withheld. If there is a species 
of injury against which pain would be no protection, it is accom- 
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panied by none. If pain, as when attendant on the piercing of a 
bullet, could in no way operate as a safeguard, a preventive, or an 
antidote against such accidents ; if it could not effectually serve as 
a prompter and guide to such organic, or instinctive, or rational 
movements as would secure from harm the more vital parts which 
lie beneath the surface ; or, with greater certainty prevent the re- 
currence of a similar misfortune, at some future time, it would very 
evidently be a superfluous thing,—the evidence of a weak or ma- 
levolent, not of an all-powerful or benevolent Creator. Now, it 
seems to us very clear, that a painful affection of the skin, under 
the circumstances in question, let it be ever so acute, could an- 
swer none of these purposes. A motion so inconceivably rapid as 
that of a flying bullet, supposes a propelling force which is irresis- 
tible,—which entirely transcends the power of mortals to meet or 
avert. Let a hard body be driven on by such a force, and, though 
there were sufficient warning of its approach, though the ‘sentinel 
on the outer walls gave a loud and long report, there would be no 
means of escape. ‘The flesh would be penetrated in its deepest 
parts. Were the eye a hundred times more acute, so that it could 
see a moving musket- ball, and muscular motion a thousand times 
more rapid, that it might escape it when approaching, or dart away 
from it, in the instant that it pressed upon the skin, then there 
would be an obvious utility in a different constitution from the pre- 
sent. It would be well that the touch of the leaden messenger be 


Jelt; that its touch be felt too as distinctly antecedent to its pene- 


tration. But, as such are not the endowments of our organs, and 
cannot be in consistency with the present system of things,—cannot 
be, without a destruction of the correspondence and relations which 
exist among the parts of this living mechanism,—the propriety of 
the existing constitution and properties of the cutaneous surface, 
is abundantly obvious. 

The same general mode of reasoning may apply to that species 
of injury which is caused by a very high temperature,—of iron, 
for example, at a white heat. Such a desree of heat applied to 
the skin is not acutely painful, as we have had occasion to know; 
while every one is familiar with the exquisite suffering which ac- 
companies an ordinary burn. ‘The reason of this difference will be 
readily perceived. A white heat supposes a power which entirely 
surpasses our feeble means of resistance. Its very touch is instant 
destruction to all with which it comes in contact. Though it were 
to excite pain, in exact proportion to its deadly effects, those or- 
ganic and muscular movements which would follow, would be too 
late to stop the progress of the mischief. Besides, such severe 
suffering would endanger life, or permanent detriment to the con- 
stitution. Pain, as the attendant of such an injury, could not be 
necessary to secure against future exposure ; for this end is accom- 
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plished effectually, both by the remote effects of the accident, such 
as mortification and the loss of limbs, and by the general habits of 
caution which have been formed, by frequently burning ourselves 
by bodies only moderately heated. 

An instance of benevolence equally wonderful with those which 
we have been considering, may be found in the modification which 
the common sensibility undergoes, i in the various structures and tis- 
sues of the body, to suit it to the situation, office and wants of par- 
ticular parts. Every organ, each portion of the system, has its 
own specific vital endowments, fitted to guard it against those inju- 
rious agents and influences to which it is most exposed, and from 
which it is most liable to receive detriment. The muscles, the ten- 
dons, the heart, the brain, are all exquisitely sensible, but each in 
its own way. ‘They are not affected by the same species of irrita- 
tion. Pain is excited by that which interrupts or deranges their 
several functions, when the safety of the organ is likely thereby 
to be secured, not otherwise. ‘The eye is most delicately sensible 
to the least particle of dust or sand which has been lodged under 
the lid, and this for no other reason than because the functions and 
necessity of the organ require it; while it is not peculiarly alive to 
a pressure somewhat rude of the finger against the naked ball, or 
the prick or cut of a sharp instrument. In the latter case, a flash of 
light is perhaps perceived, with no other very positive sensation. 
The organization and office of the eye does not admit of that 
strong defense which would be necessary to secure it against blows 
and stabs. Of what avail, therefore, would be an acute sensibility, 
to protect from them? ‘The muscles and tendons are painfully 
affected by a force which stretches or strains them too powerfully, 
such as a violent effort at leaping or lifting ; but they do not feel 
keenly a burn or a cut. Nor is it necessary that they should. 
The skin with its endowments, which lies exterior to them, and 
which must be penetrated before they can be reached, gives ‘sufli- 
cient protection against these species of violence. It would have 
been not only unnecessary but cruel,—an arrangement in which 
pain would have appeared to be the o/ject,—to gives the muscles 
and tendons the specific properties of the skin. Had such been the 
arrangement, amputations and other surgical operations would be 
incalculably more’ severe and dangerous than at present. The 
brain, the very centre of vital influence, may be touched, and 
even ‘handled, and portions of it removed, without, perhaps, so 
much as disturbing the train of thought! But we all know how 
exquisitely susceptible it is to an undue degree of its own proper 
stimulus, thought and passion, particularly ‘when its sensibility has 
been greatly exalted, from whatever cause. Nature has given 
the brain a far better defense against mechanical violence, in the 
strong arch of bone which covers it, than could be afforded by the 
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sense of touch, however delicate. The heart itself may be grasped 
by the hand, without any signs of suffering being given. Harvey 
relates the case of a young nobleman, in which the heart was mar- 
velously exposed by an abscess in the side. He farther states, that 
he repeatedly introduced his hand into the cavity, and laid hold 
of and pressed the heart, without the young man’s being at all 
aware of what he was doing, unless when the skin was touched, 
or the hand seen ; and yet, ” what anguish is felt when the blood is 
driven in forcibly upon this organ, and it has to labor violently to 
dispose of it. ‘That so extraordinary a case as that mentioned by 
Harvey might be provided for, the caviler would perhaps inquire, 
why the heart was not furnished with a specific sense, that we might 
be warned of the danger of fingering it too rudely ? We would an- 
swer,—for the same reason that the human body was not made of 
class, or some other electric substance, that the thunderbolt might 
fall harmlessly at our side. None of our organs are provided with 
extraordinary properties, to meet extraordinary cases,—properties 
incompatible, perhaps, with those upon which life is dependent 
every hour. All our organs have precisely such endowments as 
their situation and oflice, and the good of the economy most 
require. It is not an attainable thing to guard the system efiectu- 
ally, by any distribution of the vital ‘forces, against every possible 
contingency. Suppose the sun, the great source of heat and life, 
were annihilated at this instant, what “conceivable living property 
could prevent us from perishing with cold? Nature has not 
exhausted her powers in scheming about some improbable event, 
—in visionary projects about a distant and barely possible casualty. 
She does not attempt to provide against that which may never 
happen, and which would be unavoidable if it should. She is not, 
like some of the advocates of universal benevolence, meager in 
works but abundant in speculation. Her philanthropy is not 
diluted and exhausted by a vain endeavor to comprehend the uni- 
verse, when her business is with an indivi!ual organic system. 
She is, practically at least, a utilitarian. In distributing her 
favors, utility, or the greatest happiness of the recipient, is the 
object. She concentrates her energies upon that which is of im- 
mediate, practical, permanent, and vital interest, without wasting 
her strength upon phantoms, or things of trifling and questionable 
importance. 


That feeling which acquaints us with the state and position of 


our muscular frame, or with the various degrees of contraction of 
our muscles, and which is the far more important source of that 
information which is commonly and erroneously attributed to touch, 
cur author (whom we had almost forgotten,) chooses to call a 
sixth sense. And if a particular set of resembling and elementary 
sensations can acquire the right of being introduced among the num- 
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ber of the specific senses, because of their paramount importance 
as the constituent elements and principles of knowledge, we feel 
constrained to admit the propriety of the designation. Certainly, 
simple touch is far less entitled to such a place. ‘Touch makes 
us acquainted with none of the distinguishing qualities or relations 
of matter. Its only objects are temperature, and tactile bodies 
simply as tactile. Hardness, softness, divisibility, impenetrability, 
dimension, position, etc., are all made known by the muscular 
sense.* It is well known that the eye, in its independent powers, 
is an organ of very limited and feeble capacity. it would seem in 
the highest degree probable, that its only natural object, in man,t 
is color. The knowledge of distance, magnitude, and posi- 
tion, is the slow result of innumerable comparisons and judgments, 
—comparisons begun in the cradle, and prosecuted through life ; 
a knowledge, which, immediate as it now seems, is only the inti- 
mate, early, and indissoluble association of certain muscular 
sensations with certain visual affections. ‘lhe unassisted eye 
could not inform us at all of actual external existence. Were it 
the only source of impressions, he who had once seen the solar 
spectrum) would have received his whole stock of elementary 
ideas. His impressions might be variously compounded, it is true, 
but they could receive no additions. It is the correspondence 
which has been established, by long connection, between certain 
muscular and visual sensations, which gives the eye all its magic 
power,—which enables it to recognize, in the small image painted 
on the expanded optic nerve, a wide and varied landscape, 
including all its hills and vales, its rivulets and water-falls, its 
country seats, its cultivated fields, its populated groves, and cool 
retreats. A given impression upon the retina has co-existed innu- 
merable times with a particular series of muscular feelings, so that 
the former suggests the latter, with unfailing certainty, whenever it 
occurs. Such an impression becomes the representative or sign of 
an assemblage of sensations originally derived from another source, 
—the representative of that knowledge which has been the slow ac- 
quisition of a whole life,—which it calls up to the mind by a process 
so instantaneous, that the complex nature of the idea is unnoti- 
ced. Just as a certain affection of the sense of smell introduces 
into the mind, by its representative character, the idea of a rose ; 
because that precise affection has often co-existed with the touch, 
and resistance, and sight, of the substance which we call rose. If 
we had never seen and felt a rose, we certainly could not now be 


* Vide Brown’s Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
| Brutes evidently discern distance, direction and dimensions, antecedently to 
experience. Distance with them, is, doubtless, seen directly. The necessitzes of 
the lower animals are thus benevolently provided for by a new faculty. 
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said, with any propriety, to smed/ it. Nor could we be said, with 
any greater accuracy, antecedent!ly to the exercise of our muscu- 
lar and tactual feelings, to see distance, solidity, and form. 

We think, then, that our muscular sense is eminently worthy of 
the place which Bell seems disposed to assign it. Had its true 
nature been known, and had the other senses been less accessible, 
and Jess defined in their boundaries, we have no doubt that it 
would long since have occupied a comparative rank far above 
that which has been usually given it. It would have held the fore- 
most place among the number of our classified sensations. 

But the length of this article reminds us that it is time to lay 
down our pen. We had designed to say much more, and particu- 
larly of the uses, endowments and relations of our muscular frame ; 
but a tender regard for our reader, induces us to defer any farther 
remarks. 








Art. 1V.—Erernity Reauizep. 
Eternity Realized: or, A Guide to the Thoughtful—By R. Purp. 1833. 


Tue book before us is a small duodecimo volume, of about two 
hundred pages. ‘The writer is an English clergyman, a protegé, 
and we believe a relative, of the missionary Philip, who for seve- 
ral years has been employed among the Caffres, in South Africa. 
Of the character of the writer we know but little ; but, from the 
volume before us, and two or three other treatises of a kindred spi- 
rit which he has published, we have formed the most favorable 
opinion both of his talents as a writer and his feelings as a christian. 
In his efforts to advance the cause of truth and holiness, by means 
of such publications as the one whose title we have placed at the 
head of this article, we cordially wish him success. Indeed, such 
efforts can hardly fail of doing great good. It is chiefly, however, 
for the sake of the subject on which he dwells, that we wish to 
introduce this work to the notice of our readers. The author’s de- 
sign is to expose the proneness of christians to forget the solemni- 
ties and joys of eternity, as the motive to their daily endurance of 
trials, and to their daily advancement in holiness. He seeks to 
bring them more fully under the influence of the objects of the 
future world. He thinks it both the christian’s privilege and duty, 
to live while here, under a realizing belief in the objects of eter- 
nity, toa much greater extent than is common among christians 
at the present day. This is the point to which we wish, in the fol- 
lowing observations, to draw the attention of our readers. 

1. It is the duty of christians to contemplate with deep interest 
the objects of the coming world, and to live habitually under their 
influence. We begin with the point of duty, because we believe, 
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that with many this is a point quite overlooked ; and because, until 
this is settled, no very serious efforts will be made to obtain 
a realizing apprehension of eternal things. ‘To settle this point, 
then, we need only ask, Why have the objects of the future world 
been revealed to us, if they were not designed, as objects of our 
faith, to exert a commanding influence on our feelings and our con- 
duct here ? God has been pleased to inform us, not merely that 
there is a future state, but in what that state consists, in many im- 
portant particulars. He has told us when it will begin, that is, im- 
mediately after death ; how long it will continue, that is, eternally ; 
that it is a state of conscious mental activity ; in the case of the 
christian, a state of perfect moral purity, a state of exalted hap- 
piness : it is being present with Christ, and with his redeemed peo- 
ple, and enjoying the undoubted and unmingled approbation and 
favor of God. He has informed us, also, what that is in the future 
world from which the christian is delivered ; from any eternally 
degraded, ruined, lost condition ; from punishment, merited, inevi- 
table and endless, in hell. Now the question is, Why have 
such things as these been revealed if they are not to be con- 
contemplated by us with intense interest, and to be (as their im- 
portance would seem to require) the great and governing motives 
of our conduct ? Would they have been disclosed to us as mere 
objects of display? For what end could they have been re- 
vealed by a God of wisdom, but that they might be objects of our 
serious contemplation, and that they might exert a governing influ- 
ence over our feelings and our actions? ‘The simple fact, then, that 
God has revealed the great things of the future world, seems ne- 
cessarily to involve the duty, that we should so think of them, and 
so realize them, as to live habitually under their control. 

The duty in question becomes still more apparent, when we look 
at the nature and importance of these things. What is the value 
of all earthly good, when compared with the objects of the invisi- 
ble world? Think, for one moment, what are the revealed objects 
of a future state. Think of God. Think of the Redeemer. 
Think of a world where all the kind offices of benevolence, and 
all the duties and joys of pure religion, are found in ceaseless ex- 
ercise. Is there any thing in this world, which, for real interest 
and importance, will compare with the things of the world to come? 
If not, is it not our duty perpetually to look forward, and con- 
template the great and interesting things of that world, and to get 
our hearts strongly impressed by them? If they are realities, and 
such realities too, ought we not to feel them as such, and to show, 
in our daily deportment, that they have a strong hold upon our 
minds? This canbe done. The objects of the future world can 
be realized in the present world. ‘They have been so realized in 
a great multitude of cases. The primitive christians had this reali- 
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zing impression of eternal things. ‘They apprehended and felt the 
great realities of the world to come. God was to them a living 
reality. The risen and ascended Savior was to them a reality. 
Heaven was to their minds a blessed reality, and hell was to their 
minds a dreadful reality ; and they prayed, and felt, and lived ac- 
cordingly. How happy were they in trials! How readily, and 
even joyfully, did they perform their duties in the cause of Christ ! 
Nothing moved them. .'They counted not their lives dear unto 
them, when compared with their duty, and with the end of their 
course. Nor was this experience of the early christians peculiar 
to themselves, or to their'age. Some christians in every age have 
acquired, and habitually maintained, impressive views of the great 
realities of the future world. That world has seemed to them to 
be ever near ; its solemnities and its joys have breathed an influ- 
ence into their hearts, which went with them wherever they went, 
and was seen in all they did. Need we mention, as examples, 
such names as Brainerd, Martyn, Payson, and others of this stamp, 
with whose memoirs our readers are all familiar? Now, what 
should hinder christians in general from acquiring substantially a 
similar state of mind, provided they felt the importance of it, and 
would adopt the requisite means to that end? What young man in 
the school of Christ, who shall cast his eye upon these pages, can- 
not acquire that deep impression of the realities of christianity, in 
relation to the coming world, which James B. Taylor felt and ma- 
nifested ? This state of mind is attainable by christians at large. 
No christian need despair of it. And surely, it is a desirable state 
of mind. How does it enable us to bear up under trials! How 
does it add to our spiritual comfort ! How does it disengage the affec- 
tions from the vanities of time! How does it bring eternal glo- 
ries near! How does it fortify the heart against the power of temp- 
tation! How does it strengthen every good purpose, and help us 
to perform our duty, in the most disheartening and trying circumstan- 
ces! What duty could we shrink from, had we clear views of the 
future and eternal state of the dead ? What trial, incident to our 
condition on earth, would be accounted great, had we a distinct ap- 
prehension of the ‘reward which is to be hereafter administered to 
the faithful? O, what a motive is there in the objects of eternity, 
to bind us toa life of holiness! Nor is this all. The highest good 
of others demands, that we should cultivate this state of mind. 
We livein society. Hundreds and thousands of our fellow men are, 
in one degree or another, taking their character from ours, and re- 
ceiving a right or wrong impulse for eternity from us. Who can 
estimate the amount of influence which clear and habitual appre- 
hensions of the things of the future world, would prepare us to 
exert? What a sweet savor would such a state of mind impart to 
our conversation ; what an unetion to our devotional exercises ; 
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what weight and wisdom to our counsels ; what strength and solidity 
to our entire character ; and in these ways, what a large accession 
to the present sum of our usefulness! Principles and views whose 
influence is limited to this world, do not reach far enough, (allow 
them all the correctness and force that we can,) to do much good. 
Besides their wanting power to take much hold of us, their circle 
of objects is too narrow to allow of their accomplishing any great 
amount of good to mankind. But, when the mind has become 
imbued with those principles and views which look on to the future 
world, and which contemplate the condition of man, not merely as 
it is, but as it will be; then, manifestly, the amount of influence 
tending to the good of others, which such a mind is prepared to 
exert, is greatly augmented. Now this is, in one point of view, 
the appropriate and peculiar power of the principles of christianity. 
They take hold upon eternity : they link the future world to the 
present: they look right on over death, to the boundlessness of the 
prospect beyond. How great then is the obligation which rests 
upon us, to have the mind imbued deeply with these principles, so 
as to live habitually under a realizing sense of the revealed objects 
of the future world! On this subject, Mr. Philip has the follow- 
ing striking observations :— 


‘ Whatever scrutiny or remonstrance breathes in these remarks, is not 
uncalled for by the usual state of our minds. Slight views of eternal 
life are one great cause of our slight hold on the hope of salvation. 
A deeper acquaintance with immortality, in all its revealed forms, would 
phen to take and keep a firmer grasp of the cross. Were we 
daily ‘looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life,”” as well as unto a holy and tranquil life, both our faith and pray- 
ers would breathe another spirit than they usually do; and thus we 
should soon have no occasion for the common complaint, that our hope 
of heaven is too weak to weigh much against the trials of life. Let 
eternity dictate the measure of faith in Christ which its own solem- 
nity deserves; and this will lead to such solid building, and to such 
steady resting upon the Rock of Ages, that we shall soon have a hope 
so full of immortality, that, like the first believers, we shall be able to 
counterbalance the things which are seen and temporal, by the things 
which are unseen and eternal. And, surely, if the martyrs could do 
so, we well may, under our lighter afflictions. It is, therefore, our own 
interest to acquire such a hold upon heaven, as shall really be of use to 
us in time of trouble. Nothing aggravates trouble so much as a dark 
cloud on our eternal prospects. We have need of all our time and 
strength for the due exercise of patience and resignation in the evil day, 
instead of having to clear up, then, the agitating question of personal 
safety. Let us not, therefore, believe the gospel so vaguely and 
vapidly now, nor obey the law so partially now, that when the dark 
side of the pillar of time turns upon us, the dark side of the pillar of 
eternity should turn upon us too. There is no occasion for such a con- 
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junction, as the fear of “the blackness of darkness,’’ blending with 
the clouds of temporal calamity. 

We owe it also unto others to cultivate such a hope of glory, as 
shall have a visible influence upon our spirits, as well as upon our 
character ; and upon our conversation, as well as our conduct. With- 
out worth of character, no testimony to the worth of religion will have 
any weight in our family, or social circle. It is not enough, however, 
that both our careless and undecided friends should be constrained, by 
our general character, to conclude, “that if any get to heaven we 
shall.” Our words, as well as our works, should aid in lodging this 
conviction in their minds. We ought to speak of ‘ our inheritance 
with the saints in light,”’ as well as cultivate meetness for it. The first 
believers not only thought of heaven, and prepared for it, they also 
avowed and proclaimed the pleasure they found in looking forward to it 
as rest from their labors, and as freedom from their imperfections. 
They did not leave the inference of their safety to be drawn by others 
only ; they drew it themselves also. They were wise enough, and 
manly enough, to judge, that a character and spirit which even 
the enemies of the gospel could not quote against the gospel, 
warranted them to consider themselves as heirs of eternal life. 
They did not, therefore, allow it to depend on the candor and 
conscience of others, whether this conclusion should be drawn or 
not. It was too important to be left to public caprice ; and, 
therefore, they drew it themselves. ‘ We, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth.” ‘* We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” ‘ As 
we have borne the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.”” This was speaking owt, on the subject of christian 
hope! Yes; and yet it was saying no more than God had warranted. 
It is only what all may and ought to avow, who are relying on Christ 
for a holy salvation. 

Now such a testimony, when not contradicted by the character of 
the witness, could not fail to commend the gospel. It would bring our 
relations and friends to the point. ‘‘ Here,”? they must confess, ‘ is 
present happiness, as well as a strong probability of eternal happi- 
ness.””? pp. 16—19. 


2. But, though the duty in question is plain, and of great impor- 
tance to the christian’s comfort and usefulness, yet there are not a 
few who would seem to wish to be excused from the practice of it. 
We will attend for a moment to their excuses. "These may all be 
summed up in two. First, it is common for worldly-minded chris- 
tians to feel, that their various cares and necessary engagements 
in the present world, unavoidably hinder any fixed and realizing 
contemplations of the future. But is this truly so? Have we 
been formed for immortality, and placed here to get ready for it, 
and had a written revelation given us respecting it ; and yet is it 
true that our condition in the present world is such, our cares and 
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our duties here are so numerous and pressing, that we cannot 
realize the solemnities of eternity? We may not wish to do it; 
but that we cannot is contradicted, as we have shown under the 
last head, by facts. Many christians have acquired this state 
of mind, and have lived and died under its happy influence. 
And we too can acquire it if we will, and can have its blessed in- 
fluence to direct our path through life, and to give peace and 
triumph in our dying hour. It looks like an impeachment of the 
wisdom and goodness of God to suppose, that he has made us ac- 
countable to him, and set before us the great realities of the future 
world, as our principal motives to action here, and then so 
loaded us with cares and duties pertaining to the present world, as 
that the principal motives to action, which he has himself thus set be- 
fore us and commanded us to obey, should unavoidably lose their 
power over us, and become in a great measure inoperative 
and useless. Such an imputation is certainly not to be cast upon 
a Being of infinite wisdom and benevolence. It is urged asa 
second excuse for not realizing the things of the world to come, 
that they have not been distinctly made known to us, and can- 
not, therefore, be distinctly contemplated by us. The blessedness 
of heaven, it is said, is an idea so indefinite in our minds, and the 
language by which that idea is held out to us in the scriptures, is so 
metaphorical, that it is impossible to entertain any realizing con- 
ceptions respecting it, or to learn what it is. ‘To this objection it 
may be replied, that many of the representations of heaven con- 
tained in the scriptures, are indeed highly figurative. ‘That world 
is frequently set forth to us by means of known and sensible ob- 
jects, these objects being mere emblems or images of the things in- 
tended, and are not designed of themselves to give us any definite 
ideas of the glory of that world. Such are the following: the 
river of life; harps of gold; palms of victory; white robes; the 
new song ; the crown of glory; the acclaiming multitude as the 
sound of many waters, and mighty thunderings. ‘These are, in- 
deed, metaphorical expressions. But are there not other repre- 
sentations besides these,—representations in which the sensible 
imagery is dropped, and the nature of heaven is taught plainly ? 
Perfect holiness is every where represented by the sacred wri- 
ters, as belonging to the heavenly world. Is not this an intelligi- 
ble idea? The presence of Christ is exhibited as belonging to 
that world. Is not this an intelligible idea? A great increase of 
knowledge is represented as belonging to that world. Above all, 
the favor of God, unmingled and uninterrupted, is set forth as 
the crowning blessedness of that world. And do not these things 
disclose to us, with a sufficient degree of definiteness, the nature of 
that world, so that we can realize, even here, many things respecting 
it? For example, do we not know enough of the loveliness, and 
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the beneficent tendencies of virtue in this present world, to under- 
stand something of the happiness which must reign in a world 
where all are virtuous beings, and where virtue is the sole char- 
acter which these beings sustain? And in regard to the presence 
of Christ, do we not know enough here in respect to his character 
and offices, to perceive definitely, (as well as truly,) that a world 
where direct communion with him is to be enjoyed, must be a hap- 
py world? And of the pleasures of refined social mtercourse be- 
tween man and man, has not the christian learned enough on earth 
to understand, that when that intercourse shall become the inter- 
course of beings perfectly excellent and lovely, and in a world, too, 
fitted in every respect to be the residence of such beings, there 
peace and joy must fix their peculiar abode ? Now, what if the scrip- 
tures do employ imagery, and the boldest style of imagery, to aid 
our conceptions of the glory of heaven, and to draw our attention 
toit; they also give us some previous and more precise information 
touching the things of that delightful world. ‘They describe the quali- 
fications for that world, in terms so simple that none can misunder- 
stand them. ‘They tell what sort of society will be found there, 
and the nature and foundation of their happiness. Is it then true, 
that we are necessarily shut out, as much as some would have us 
believe, from any just and realizing views of that world ? 

But it is said, that the happiness of heaven is described to 
us by mere negatives, and that these negatives convey to us 
no distinct information on the subject of what heaven is, and in 
what its joys do positively consist. Let us examine and see. 
The negatives referred to are such as these: There shall be no 
night there; no sorrow and sighing ; no pain; no death ; no 
more curse ; for the former things are passed away. Now, do 
such declarations as these convey no positive information? Do 
they reveal to us nothing on which the mind can fasten, as _palpa- 
bly and positively desirable? Suppose you tell a sick man, who is 
tossing upon a bed of pain, and wearing out the slow and tedious 
hours of night in watching for the morning, that when the morn- 
ing comes he shall toss no longer on that bed of pain, but shall 
find relief from all his present sufferings, and never again be sick. 
Have you conveyed no positive information to his mind? Have 
you given him no definite idea of the good before him? Have you 
told him nothing which he can realize, (provided he believes it,) 
with hope and joy? Or, to render the case still plainer, suppose 
yourself to be the sufferer. God has sent affliction upon you, and 
you are laboring under a load of disappointment and sorrow. 
Now is there nothing definite and positive m the assurance that in 
a little while,—only bear up with a becoming spirit under the 
trial,—and all your tears shall be wiped away, and the days of 
your mourning shall be ended? Or you feel oppressed with a 
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sense of sinfulness and ill-desert, as an offender against God, and 
you long to be delivered from this burden upon your spirit ; is 
there nothing which you can realize in the negative assurance, 
that only be faithful a little longer in striving against sin, and you 
shall be forever freed from this burden? Or it is your lot to be 
poor and friendless on earth ; does it afford you no positive relief, 
to know that your poverty and friendlessness here, are soon to be 
exchanged for the presence of Christ within the vail, and for all 
the fullness of his love? ‘These negatives, then, have a positive, a 
most delightful positive meaning. And the information which 
they contain is of the very kind that we want. We live in a 
world of sin and suffering. Liabilities to evil, and actual evils, sur- 
round us on every hand. What we want is something to meet 
the exigencies of such a condition. And of this kind, precisely, are 
the scripture representations of the “rest that remaineth to the 
people of God ;” a world without sin ; a refuge from suffering ; a 
rest for the weary and heavy-laden spirit. 

3. What then, it is proper to inquire, are the true reasons why 
the things of the future world are, to so little extent, realized and 
made the governing motives of action by the children of God. 
These things, we have seen, can be realized, and ought to be 
realized. ‘The christian’s own interest demands it. ‘The cause of 
religion at large requires it. Why then should “ the glory to be 
revealed shortly” to the saints, be so seldom contemplated and so 
slightly felt by them? Some reasons for this fact there must be ; 
what are they? 

First. Many christians live so far from God, that distinct and 
habitual views of the eternal world would be painful to them. 
Hence these views, though felt to be a duty, are instinctively 
avoided. Such christians are afraid to look steadily upon the 
things of eternity, for by it they would be reminded how unwor- 
thily of such things they are living. ‘This thought, whenever it 
occurs, brings reproof along with it, and thus unfits the mind for 
dwelling in fixed and joyful contemplation on the blessedness of 
heaven. We feel disposed rather, in this state of mind, to dwell 
on our sinfulness and our need of pardon, to be looking to the atone- 
ment, and cultivating feelings of penitence for our sins, and reliance 
on the Savior for hope towards God. ‘The glories of heaven we 
scarcely dare think of as ours ; and although we continue to cherish 
the hope of final happiness, yet it is only under some vague and 
general apprehension of that happiness, and not with any distinct 
sense of the delightful reality. It seems rather as a pleasant 
vision of the imagination, obscure, distant and doubtful, than as a 
plain and certain matter of fact. 

Secondly. Most christians, from the ordinary habits of their 
minds on religious subjects, are compelled to see at a glance, that 
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a fixed and thorough sense of eternal things, would impose and 
compel more self-denial than, in the present state of their feelings, 
they are willing to practice. Hence the mind shrinks back from 
free and frequent contemplations of the future, and feels as if there 
was some incompatibility between its cares and duties here, and a 
realizing and joyful apprehension of heavenly things. Strange as 
it may seem at first view, it is a welcome thought, in the state of 
feeling here referred to, that the present life is a season of disci- 
pline; that here we are to be proved and tried, not rewarded ; that 
the virtues most needed here are penitence, acquiescence in our 
lot, and submission to the will of God ; that our reward is future ; 
that here we must mourn, and walk in darkness, and dwell in a 
region of doubts and fears; by and by we may rejoice, emerge 
from our darkness into light, and get rid of our doubts and fears ; 
that wlien eternity comes, it will be soon enough to realize and 
enjoy its blessedness. Now, that there is some mixture of truth 
in this view of the subject, we do not deny. The present life 
is a season of trial, and here we must walk by faith, not by sight. 
We are pilgrims here; our home is in eternity. But may we not, 
with the way-faring stranger, weary with our journey, be looking 
towards our home, and anticipating along the road its delights, to 
refresh us for further trial? Yet this we manifestly cannot do, so 
long as the looking onward to eternity only seems to remind us of 
duties which we are unwilling to perform, and sacrifices of present 
ease which we are unwilling to make. 

Thirdly. Another reason why christians do not contemplate 
the future with a more joyful sense of the realities of that world, 
is the want of the “ full assurance of hope.” They have pre- 
vailing doubts whether they can look forward to the glory and 
blessedness of heaven, and call it theirs ; and whether they can 
look upon the retributions of the finally lost in hell, as a doom 
from which they have escaped. On this subject we have dwelt 
in a former paper, and have pointed out some of the causes why 
the full assurance of faith is gained by so few. On that point it is 
not our purpose to dwell here. We would only say, that without 
an assured hope, eternal things will be liable to wear an aspect 
of gloom, and the contemplation of them will be apt to be a painful 
exercise, felt to be occasionally necessary, perhaps, but not cordi- 
ally relished. But why should eternity be a gloomy subject to 
the christian? Christians of old always connected the idea of eter- 
nity with their assurance of its glories. They dwelt upon the 
former as the means of giving life and vigor to the latter. Why 
should it not be so with us?) Why should the following descrip- 
tion of Mr. Philip be true ?>— 


‘ Silence is, however, so common on this subject, and so characteris- 
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tic of those who are most warranted to speak out, that it seems almost 
a virtue. We are so accustomed to entire silence, or to vague expres- 
sions, about personal expectations of heaven, that we should be almost 
startled to hear even the best of our pious friends, who are neither old 
nor infirm, avow their pleasure or hope. There must be very eminent 
piety indeed, in the person to whom we could listen, with common 
patience, whilst he was speaking of his own crown or mansion of glory. 
Free and firm statements of this kind, we should be ready to set down 
as ominous symptoms of a speedy death, whatever were the health, or 
the age, or the holiness of the person who made them. And, in our 
own case, and that of christians in general, we should consider it a 
want both of humility and prudence, to utter our hopes of heaven, even 
when they are strongest. We act thus towards our nearest friends : 
and in the case of the world, we are induced to say, that it would be 
casting ‘* pearls before swine,” to tell worldly men that we had found a 
title to heaven in the atonement of Christ. We almost give our ‘ con- 
sent,”? that he who says so to others, before he is upon his death-bed, 
should be laughed at by the world, and suspected by the church.’ 
pp- 19—21. 


Are we wiser or humbler than the early christians ?. But while 
our hopes are low, it is certain eternity never will be realized 
with pleasure, nor studied with much profit. And on the other 
hand, (for the action is reciprocal,) we can never have much reli- 
gious joy or assurance, while we keep out of view “the end of 
our faith, the salvation of our souls.” ‘The faith of the early 
christians was “ belief unto eternal life.” It was that life on 
which they fixed intently in the reception of the gospel, and their 
faith had itsorigin and its support in vivid views of eternity. Chris- 
tians at the present day are not entire strangers to their joy; but 
how low in degree is it compared with theirs, because we have lost 
our hold on the great animating principle,—eternity ! 


‘ What, then, was the real secret of that copious, calm, and holy en- 
joyment, which the first believers so habitually possessed? They had 
no foundation of hope, that we have not: no warrant or welcome to 
build on the Rock of Ages, that we have not: no promises nor pros- 
pects, that we have not. Jesus Christ is the same in our “ day,” as 
He was in their ‘* yesterday.”” The Tree of Life bends its loaded and 
luxuriant branches, as fully down to our hands, as it did to their hands. 
Why is it, then, that whilst we see those who came first around that 
tree, healed by its leaves, and cheered by its fruit, many of us are 
afraid to taste, and more of us but half healed and half refreshed ? 
Now, the fact is, they “eat”? for the express and immediate purpose 
that they might ‘‘ Live For EVER.” Their faith was, from the be- 
ginning to the end, a direct ‘* looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life”? p. 105. 


In perfect correspondence with these views it will be found, that 
when the christian set out for heaven, when he began to fix his ad- 
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miring contemplations on the Savior, and to feel his soul going 
forth to him in faith and love, the animating consideration was— 
eternity. At least, this consideration had great influence ; and 
when he saw the evil and the danger of sin, it was still the thought 
of eternity that threw around that subject its chief solemnity. And 
so, also, when the christian’s spiritual joys decline, and the life of 
religion in his soul waxes feeble, it will be found that the cause of 
this lies in the loss of a realizing sense of eternity. You cannot 
feel the power of any religious truth, or enter into the spirit of any 
religious duty, except as you connect with it the future world, and 
see and feel how it takes directly hold on the joys of salvation or 
the woes of perdition. We beg leave here to refer our readers to 
the whole of Mr. Philip’s fifth chapter, without quotation. The 
thought, as there expanded and applied, is exceedingly interesting 
and impressive. 

4. It is now due to our subject to suggest some things as to the 
manner in which realizing views of heaven are to be obtained. 
Although the author of the work before us has justly treated with 
severity the excuses of those who say, that they know not how to 
realize eternal life, from the indefiniteness of the statements con- 
cerning it in the scriptures ; yet we think it a defect in his work, 
as a guide to devotion, that he has not aided the weak believer, by 
placing distinctly before him those views of heaven which we are 
justified in entertaining, and which are calculated to animate our 
hope and wean us from the world. Although we have incidentally 
touched upon this point already, under the head of “ excuses,” 
we beg leave to dwell upon it farther, for the sake of showing how 
heavenly things may be realized. 

1. To the christian after death, an end will be put to all suffer- 
ing of body and of mind. Here, suffering is necessary, as a part 
of our moral discipline. It weans us from the world. It tries and 
confirms our virtue, and thus prepares us for the good in reserve 
beyond the grave. When, therefore, our virtue has been proved 
enough, and the great purposes of the probation have been an- 
swered, then suffering, as a means of good to us, will have done its 
office, and be forever set aside. Now, to look only at the body, 
how grateful the thought, to have no more pain, no more weakness, 
no more death! How welcome the discharge, especially a final 
discharge, from sufferings of this kind; and how desirable, how 
happy, must that world be, where these evils can never come ! 
But the sufferings of the mind are still greater ;—the inroads of 
evil thoughts ; the imperfection of our best tempers ; the preva- 
lence of vice around us; God’s name dishonored ; a Savior reject- 
ed ; religion sometimes losing ground in the hearts of christians, 
and the enemy triumphing. How trying are these things now ! 
How grateful to know, that they will soon be over! Then, to serve 
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God without weariness ; to be instinct with immortal life ; to have 
done with sin; to see God honored according to his true character ; 
the Savior an object of the heart’s fullest confidence and love ; vir- 
tue in all its forms cherished and cultivated, and no enemy to mo- 
lest or make afraid ;—what welcome realities are these ! 

2. Perfection of knowledge, as far it extends. Knowledge is 
the food of the soul. But here in this world, our minds are neces- 
sarily subjected to much doubt and uncertainty. Here we see in 
part and know in part. Of very few things have we a perfect 
knowledge. Between opposing systems of doctrine, religious and 
philosophical, how often do our minds remain in a state of painful 
perplexity and suspense, because we cannot see clearly on which 
side the truth lies. There are good men on both sides. ‘The sub- 
ject in its relations is of immense consequence. Who will tell us 
where the truth lies? Why must we grope in so much darkness ? 
Why did not God make every thing, respecting which we have any 
knowledge, mathematically certain to us? Such are the questions 
which we are ready to ask. But we forget that this is a state of 
trial, in which our hearts are to be tested. ‘There would be no 
virtue in believing, if we could not err or misapprehend. Our 
Savior’s answer to Thomas, ‘‘ Blessed is he that hath not seen 
and yet hath believed,” points us to the great principle of a state 
of trial. This trial brings to the test our candor and love of truth, 
our patience in examining where the truth lies, and our cordiality 
in embracing it when it is found. Now there is necessarily much 
that is painful in the process of such a trial. But this trial shall 
soon have an end. And then truth, as far as we see it at all, will 
be seen exactly as it is. We shall not be any more the dupes of 
error, nor have our peace of mind disturbed by perplexity and 
doubt. And such truth, too! Divine truth! the noblest aliment 
of the soul! Reason, the distinction and glory of an immortal 
mind, will there find its congenial element, and act with unwonted 
vigor. And whata field for its operations will there be presented ! 
Here let us pause a moment over that mighty stretch of its powers 
which will then be put forth, and notice some things about which 
it will be employed. ‘The causes of God’s past dispensations to- 
wards us while on earth, will probably constitute one great theme 
of future contemplation. In this world, the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence were often involved in mystery. In the world to come, 
these dispensations may all be cleared up. We may see their spe- 
cific design, and be filled with admiration at the wisdom and good- 
ness which marked out our path through life, and led us in a way 
that we knew not. ‘The progress of the system of redemption 
will present another and a most delightful argument for the soul to 
dwell upon, in the future world. ‘There the fruits of redemption 
will be seen, will be felt, in the holiness and the bliss of the re- 
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deemed, and in the augmented glory and blessedness of God. And 
what must not such a world as heaven tell us, in respect to the 
reasons of all the great events in the universe of things ! Why does 
evil exist? Could it have been prevented? Ifso, why was it not 
prevented ? Why is there a world of punishment? Why are not all 
men holy and happy ? Queries like these are much agitated here. 
How delightful to know, that they will soon be settled, and brethren 
in the common salvation will disagree no more about them! Heaven 
will solve these mysteries. It is a world of light. In this point of 
view, can we not realize, even here, somewhat of its blessedness ? 

3. In that world we shall enjoy intimate communion with holy 
and exalted beings like ourselves. No matter if we cannot now 
understand the medium of this intercourse. It will be as much 
more perfect than our present communion with one another, as 
heaven is higher than earth. ‘The pure interchange of love here, 
how delightful! ‘The domestic affections when sustained by vir- 
tue, how deep a fountain of joy! But above, there will be one 
family, and among all the members of it there will be mutual offi- 
ces of love, (for we shall not be inactive there,) mutual instruc- 
tion, mutual endeavors to advance each other’s elevation in the 
scale of intelligence, holiness, and happiness. It is a sublime 
thought, that there we shall love all the saints so perfectly, that 
our gratitude for their salvation will be as strong, probably, as tor 
our own; for we shall there love them in the same degree that 
we love ourselves. How delightful an emotion is gratitude even 
for our own mercies! What will it be when our gratitude em- 
braces all the myriads of the redeemed! ‘The mind sinks 
under the thought. But something of the blessedness of that 
world, as inferred from this fact, can be realized here. 

4. There is also direct communion of soul with God. Even 
here, in the present life, there is such a thing. It is not fanaticism. 
The bible reveals it. ‘Thousands and thousands have enjoyed it. 
“'The light of God’s countenance” denotes not merely that we 
commune with him, but that he also communes with us ; giving us, 
by the influence of his Spirit, the sweet peace of feeling that he 
loves us. Now, if it be so here, what will it be hereafter? 
Though we shall never be able to look directly on the unveiled 
essence of God, yet that happy sense of his favor, some foretastes 
of which are enjoyed here, will become in another world a thou- 
sand times more intimate and endearing. We shall not merely pour 
out our souls before him; we shall also receive from him the en- 
rapturing tokens of his perfect approbation and love. O, what 
mingled emotions of awe, of admiration, of thankfulness, of de- 
voted attachment, will these awaken! And as we approach the 
throne of the crucified and risen Redeemer, and look on him whom 
we have pierced, how shall we love, and wonder, and praise, in 
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ecstasies before unknown! Is this visionary? No, it is truth; 
truth in the nature of things; plain, undoubted, necessary truth. 
‘he apocalyptic representations on this subject are not more sub- 
lime, and delightful to the imagination, than accordant with the 
nature and necessity of the case. ‘The holiness and the obliga- 
tions of the redeemed, must create the blessedness of heaven. 

5. The saved will be making eternal progress in their blessed- 
ness. ‘There will not only be the sense that their blessedness will 
never have an end,—though how great the idea!—but there will 
also be eternal expansion in knowledge, and capacity for enjoy- 
ment. Though this is not matter of direct revelation, yet it seems 
certain from the nature of the mind, and from what takes place 
in this world. Here, increasing knowledge imparts increasing 
power to the faculties; they are enabled to take a wider range, 
to embrace a continually expanding circle of objects, and of 
course to drink in a larger measure of happiness. Compare, in 
this respect, the mind of Newton as employed in settling and de- 
fining some of the great principles of physical science, with the 
earlier operations of the same mind in its school-boy exercises, or 
in the first dawn of its powers. Now, if there is such an expansion 
of the intellect here, we are forbidden to suppose aught else but that 
this expansion will continue, and be ever growing, in the world to 
come. How glorious an idea! And does it not aid us in under- 
standing the blessedness of that world? Does it not serve to give 
reality to the delightful pictures of the sacred writers, touching that 
blessedness ? 

Such are some of the distinct views, (low, indeed, and imper- 
fect,) which we could wish to have had Mr. Philip set before those of 
his readers who might plead, that the indefiniteness of heavenly 
joys was a sufficient reason for neglecting to contemplate them. In 
taking such views as the foregoing, the mind might be greatly aided 
by means of the positive institutions of the gospel, particularly 
the Lord’s Supper. ‘This do in remembrance of me,” is a 
highly significant injunction of our dying Lord. Memory, in such 
a scene, may greatly assist our conceptions of the future. It is 
pre-eminently at the foot of the cross, and with the symbols of the 
crucifixion before us, that we are made to realize the joys within 
the vail, and to anticipate the glory to be revealed. Nor is there 
any thing wild or fanciful in this. ‘The thing wanted is a stronger 
faith, a deeper sense of eternal things. But where shall this state 
of mind be obtained so effectually as in the sanctuary, on the sab- 
bath, and under all the hallowed influences of the sacramental ordi- 
nance? Other and more private means are, indeed, not tobe neglect- 
ed ; such as the reading of the scriptures, meditation and secret pray- 
er. But, to a truly devout mind, the most impressive, the most 
solemn, the most efficacious mode, of contemplating the future 
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world, is through the medium of communing at the Lord’s table. 
There we feel ourselves within a hallowed circle of objects: the 
world is shut out: things unseen and eternal, (brought nigh by 
sensible signs,) exert their best influence upon the soul. And when 
we reflect, at the table of Christ, that possibly some of our little 
band are celebrating their fast communion on earth, preparatory 
to their being introduced to the marriage supper of the Lamb, 
how much does that thought tend to realize heaven to us, to 
annihilate the seeming distance, and to bring us up to the very 
threshold of the eternal temple! On this subject Mr. P. has the 
following affecting remark :— 


‘Well; our last sacrament will come: it may come soon! And, 
should we know it to be our last, we shall feel it to be very solemn. 
We shall feel, as if light from eternity were the covering of the table ; 
as if a hand from eternity set out and served the sacred emblems; as 
if a voice from eternity uttered the welcome, “‘ Eat, O friends: drink, 
O beloved ;” as if echoes from eternity repeated the closing hymn, 


“Tis done; the great transaction’s done !”’’ p. 141. 


And now will our serious readers allow us, in conclusion, to 
suggest a thought or two directly to them, growing out of our 
subject, and designed to give it a specific application to them- 
selves. We need, dear brethren, the influence of the future 
world to keep us right, and help us in our trials. ‘The power of 
sensible objects to draw us off from God, is well known. We 
need something to counteract it, and carry us above it. And 
where shall we find what we all so much need? We have nosuch 
independent strength of principle, as to be able to resist the torrent 
of the world’s influence, without the aid of eternal things. These 
God has revealed and set before us for this purpose, that they 
might be for our strength and support. ‘True, they are as yet 
“within the vail ;” but they are not the less, on that account, re- 
alities ; and faith can penetrate that vail, and bring back encour- 
agement and joy to our hearts, from the things which lie within it. 
Our duties and our trials require such aid. The spirit of the age 
requires it. Much needs to be done for Christ before “all people 
shall serve him,” and in order to the bringing about of that end. 
Besides, are we really candidates for the eternal world, and is that 
world to be to us the world of glory ? How ought we to be living ? 
What spirit ought we to cherish? What line of conduct ought we 
to pursue? QO, there is a fitness in our looking forward and con- 
templating our home and our inheritance on high. How strange 
the incongruity of being candidates for heaven, and yet, in the pre- 
vailing views of our minds and feelings of our hearts, cleaving to 
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the earth! Let us do away this strange incongruity. If our path 
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rere lies heavenward, if our hopes terminate and center on that 
blessed world, let us strive to catch more of its spirit here, and 
show by a holy congeniality of character, and an habitual sense of 
our happy lot, that our faith on earth zs the faith of life, and our 
hopes on earth are the sure earnests of immortality. 
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Memoirs of Rev. George Whitefield: By Joun Gituirs, D. D. Revised and 
corrected, with large additions and improvements ; to which is appended, an 
extensive collection of his Sermons and other writings. New-Haven; Whit- 
more & Buckingham and H. Mansfield; 1534. 

On the list of those whose lives and labors adorned the church 
of Christ during the eighteenth century, no name can be found 
more deserving of grateful recollection, than that of Grorcr 
Whuirerie.tp. His incredible exertions and unparaleled success, 
form an era in the history of evangelical religion ; his preaching 
gave the first impulse to that progressive revival of genuine piety, 
which has now been going on in England for nearly a century ; 
while his name will never cease to be associated, in this country, 
with the most glorious work of grace ever enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can churches. 

Yet, among all the worthies of the past age, no man, we venture 
to say, has been so unfortunate in his biographer, as Whitefield. 
A well written life of such a man, a moral portrait drawn by one 
of a kindred spirit, who had enjoyed a personal intimacy with its 
subject, and could, therefore, unfold to us the secret of his wonder- 
ful influence over ‘the minds of others, and the causes which uni- 
ted to form his remarkable character ;—suchi a legacy, inherited from 
some of his cotemporaries, would have been an invaluable treasure 
to the church. We hardly know of a subject finer in its adaptation 
for those nice and delicate touches which evince an accurate dis- 
crimination of character, and develop the manner in which the 
chords of human sympathy are wrought upon, and the heart is 
reached, than a careful analysis of the life and labors of this most 
successful servant of Christ. It would be an admirable study for 
every minister of the gospel, and is intimately connected with the 
great subject of revivals of religion at the present day. 

But, unhappily, we have have no such memorial of Whitefield. 
Among all who might have attempted to give us such a work, 
no one could be found, perhaps, who was less qualified for the 
undertaking, than Dr. Gillies, his actual biographer. As a record 
of facts, a mere compilation of portions of his journals and letters, 
with some additional remarks on his character and labors, it is not 
without its value. But there is a lamentable want of clear ar- 
rangement, and of any attempt to ulustrate the great principles 
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of Whitefield’s preaching and intercourse with others, and the 
character and circumstance of the age on which he was called to 
act. In addition to this, the style of Dr. Gillies is dry and feeble ; 
and we do not, therefore, wonder that the volume, notwithstanding 
the claims of such a man as Whitefield on public notice, has sunk 
away into neglect; and that so little is known of him, even among 
the descendants of those who listened with rapture and breathless 
attention to his thrilling eloquence. 

But, since we must submit for the present to the want of a new 
and original life of Whitefield, we rejoice that an improved edi- 
tion of Dr. Gillies’ memoirs is now offered to the christian public. 
Some important additions, besides the sermons now for the first 
time connected with the life, have been made to the former work. 
‘The most valuable of these are in notes and observations, accom- 
panying an edition of the memoirs by a Mr. Seymour of Phila- 
delphia, in 1812; besides a number of pages derived from Sou- 
they’s life of Wesley, and Jay’s life of Winter; the latter of 
which supplies several striking facts, which are intimately con- 
nected with the development of character in this extraordinary 
man. ‘lhe present edition is much enbanced in value, by the par- 
tial advance which has been made, in supplying the defects of the 
original work. ‘This was all that was intended by the editor of 
the volume. Nothing like a new and original work was contem- 
plated ; and it is, accordingly, just what it professes to be, a modi- 
fication, merely, of the original work of Dr. Gillies. We should 
ourselves have preferred an entirely new work, derived from all 
the authentic sources at command, incorporating an accurate selec- 
tion from his journals, letters, and other writings, with a particular 
reference to an exhibition of the most striking points of his charac- 
ter, and the claims which Whitefield has upon the admiration and 
gratitude of men. But as this seems not to be hoped for at 
present, we embrace with pleasure the opportunity of pointing 
our readers to the volume before us; and we would urge upon 
the friends of evangelical religion, especially, and of revivals of 
religion, a careful contemplation of the life and labors of such a 
man. We had hoped, before this time, to have seen a work 
forthcoming from the English press, entitled “ the Life and times 
of Whitefield,” by Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel, from whom, 
to judge from some of his writings, already before the christian 
public, we e may expect a volume of more than ordinary interest. 
Materials, we doubt not, do somewhere exist, for a life of White- 
field, characterized by a closer attention to the great principles of 
illustrative biography, than is found in the present work; but, neg- 
lected as the undertaking has been for so long a time, we almost 
despair of ever seeing such a portraiture as we could wish, of the 
greatest preacher mn the English language. 

Vou. VI 12 
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It is now more than sixty years, since this favored man of God clo- 
sed his astonishing labors, and entered upon his reward. Most of 
those who knew him, or had heard him preach, are now sleeping 
with the silent dead. Here and there only, may be found one, 
whose whitened locks and decrepit frame, tell that he has passed 
the bounds of fourscore years, who can recall to mind the appear- 
ance and address of this servant of Christ. But these scattered 
relics of a former age will soon be gone. The thrill of awakened 
emotion, with which they listened to his glowing eloquence, can 
then, in no degree, be communicated to others ; and all the original 
sources of information, except what may be found in cotempora- 
neous biography, will be lost. Would that some one before this, 
had set himself about ‘treasuring up these materials for the future 
life of Whitefield. Valuable additions, doubtless, now irrecovera- 
bly lost, might in this way have been secured. He was a rare 
man, and his character one which has been comparatively little 
understood. ‘The influence which he exerted in the cause of 
Christ, while he lived, was great. He went about doing good, 
and died in the midst of his labors, and before his popularity as 
a preacher had begun to wane. What were his labors, and how 
vreat was his success, we may, in some slight measure, learn from 
the volume before us ; but eternity alone can fully enable us to 
estimate the amount of blessing! which he has been the happy 
instrument of conveying to myriads of our race. The example of 
Whitefield is destined, we believe, to exert an increasing influence 
upon many on earth. It will be a source from whenee many a 
devoted servant of Christ will draw forth motives to stimulate him to 
increased engagedness in the cause of his divine Master :—a mine 
of valuable reflections is contained in the history of his active 
piety, which will enrich the church of God with many a precious 
volume of results, reaching down to the last period of its exist- 
ence. ‘Though dead, he yet speaketh; and his unwearied dili- 
gence, never remitted zeal and devotedness, may yet find imita- 
tors, who have thereby been incited to aim at, and, would that we 
might venture to hope, attain to, similar success to that which 
crowned his efforts with blessings. 

Our readers will doubtless recollect the use already made of 
Whitefield’s example, in the last number of the Christian Specta- 
tor. Some too, of those under whose notice this article will fall, 
may perhaps remember the able Review of Southey’s life of Wes- 
ley, m connection with Gillies’ Memoirs of Whitefield, which oc- 
cupied the pages of this work while yet a monthly periodical.* 
But as our object at this time will lead us into a different train of 
reflections, we trust we shall not be chargeable with undue repeti- 


see Christian Spectator, 182! 
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tion, though we find it necessary to advert again to some of the 
facts contained in the extracts heretofore given. We have deemed 
this apology proper now, as some of our readers might otherwise 
be led to suppose, that the former review had escaped our notice. 
We have no design of attempting a detailed account of White- 
field’s life and labors, but shall just glance at some of the most 
prominent points of interest in his biography ; sketching, so far as 
time will allow, an outline of his history and character, with par- 
ticular reference to the benefits to be derived from an acquaint- 
ance with his memoirs and writings, by the private christian, and 
the minister of the gospel. 

The early life of Whitefield furnishes little that is remarkable. 
Born at Bell Inn, Gloucester, December 16, 1714, O.S., and 
losing his father at the age of two years, his education devolved 
exclusively on his mother. ‘The inmate of a public house, and 
exposed to the numberless temptations incident to such a life, his 
childhood could promise little good to himself or others. Hence, 
he records it as a subject for gratitude, that, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages of his condition, he was preserved from utter ruin. 
If his confessions in after life are to be taken as a true estimate of 
himself, when compared with others, he must have been more 
than ordinarily vicious. Allowance must, however, be made for 
his habitual humility, and disposition to exalt the grace of God, in 
his deliverance. He describes himself as froward and _ brutish, 
hating instruction, pilfering and appropriating to his own use the 
moneys received for his mother; and, as he says, so depraved, 
that, “‘ If I trace myself from my cradle to my manhood, [ can 
see nothing i in me but a fitness to be damned.” Yet he was not 
without frequent reproofs of conscience; nor was he unfeeling on 
the subject of his eternal interests. 

If we might here venture on a conjecture, we should judge 
from the characteristics which he afterwards exhibited, that 
he was a determined, headstrong boy,—one who could not be 
driven to his duty, but who had so much sympathy in his com- 
position, that it would not be difficult to lead him in the right way; a 
class of persons peculiarly open to the influence of the tempta- 
tions by which he seems to have been surrounded. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that he deeply realizes his obligations to that 
matchless grace which plucked him from his path of ruin, and 
planted his feet in a sure and safe place. At the early age of om, 
we find him reading and interested in Bishop Ken’s Manual ; 
fact which indicates that his mind was somewhat occupied with re- 
ligious thought. ‘The circumstances which at first thus directed 
his attention are not stated ; unless implied in the incidental men- 
tion of the unhappiness res sulting from the second marriage of his 
mother, about the same period. At this time he enjoyed the ad- 
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vantages of a public school, but the means of his mother became 
finally so straitened, that before he had reached fifteen, he found it 
necessary to lay aside his studies, and he accordingly “ put on his 
blue apron, washed mops, cleaned rooms, and became a professed 
and common drawer.” While in this menial employment, which, 
unknown to himself, was preparing him more easily to discharge 
the duties of a servitor in college, his mind seems to have been 
gradually becoming more affected with the things of religion. He 
composed two or three sermons, a fact which indicates an inclina- 
tion already cherished for the sacred profession. He also broke 
off from romances, his former delight, and read Thomas a Kempis 
{t is not difficult to observe the influence which this book had upon 
his mind, and the modification which it produced in his character 
In prospect of obtaining a servitor’s place at Oxford University 
through the interest of some friends, he again resumed his studies 
at the grammar school; relinquished his idle and vicious pursuits ; 
and gave himself up to close application, and to a strict course ol 
religious life. He united with the church, fasted often, and prayed 
much. After his admission to Pembroke College, at the age of 
eighteen, he appears to have spent much of his time alone, sub- 
jecting himself to a severe and self-mortifying discipline, by which 
he injudiciously affected his health, and lessened his influence 
Happily, both for himself and for the church of Christ, he here 
became acquainted with the Rev. Charles Wesley, by whom he 
was introduced to the Rev. John Wesley, and a little cirele of 
pious students, who were in the habit of meeting for mutual im- 
provement ; spending their hours together in prayer, and religious 
conversation. ‘This little fellowship of brethren bore the name 
of Methodists, a name more than once before applied to persons 
of rigid piety, and now contemptuously bestowed upon Wesley 
and his associates, on account of their strictness and regularity in 
living ; and which has been adopted as the designation of a large and 
respectable christian denomination. By his connection with this lit 
tle association, Whitefield was greatly benefited. His devotedness 
to God was increased ; and he was withdrawn from his solitude, 
and from some of those self-torturing mortifications, which, though 
they may perhaps contribute to strenghten the marty r-like spirit 
of their subject, are yet at variance with that cheerful piety which 
best wins its way among men, and which afterwards so peculiarly 
marked this eminent servant of Christ. By exposure to extreme 
cold, and injudicious abstinence from food, during the season of 
Lent, joined to the deep and absorbing nature of his feelings, in 
view of his eternal interests, Whitefield had so far reduced his 
strength as to bring on a dangerous illness. His convictions of 
sin, we should judge from the glimpses which we are here and 
there permitted to obtain of his early exercises, must have been 
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pungent and distressing. His aims were high, and he could be 
contented with nothing short of an absolute assurance of his ac- 
ceptance with God. ‘This he finally obtained, being relieved « 
all his doubts and fears. An allusion to this period occurs in the 
following extracts from the Rev. Mr. Parsons’ sermon, at the fu- 
neral of Whitefield : 


«<¢ Christ became a principle of spiritual life in his soul, while he was 
an undergraduate at the university in Oxford. Before his conversion, he 
was a pharisee of the pharisees, as strict as ever Paul was, before God 
met him on his way to Damascus, according to his own declaration in 
his last sermon, which I heard him preach at Exeter, yesterday. He 
was, by means of reading, a very searching puritanical writer; con- 
vine ad of the rottenness of all duties he had ‘done, and the danger of a 
self-righteous foundation of hope. When he heard Christ spe valk to him 
in the gospel, he cried, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do??? And 
it seems as if, at that time, it had been made known to him that he was 
a chosen vessel, to bear the nameof Jesus Christ through the British na- 
tion, and her colonies; to stand before kings and nobles, and all sorts of 
people, to preach Christ, and him crucified. From that time, the 
dawn of salvation had living power in his heart, and he had an ardent 
desire to furnish himself for the gospel ministry.”’ pp. 230, 231. 


In a sermon of his, taken in short hand by Joseph Gurney, 
which, though probably in some degree defective in phraseology, 
yet doubtless is correct in point of fact, Whitefield speaking of 
his own experience, says: 


‘When I was sixteen years of age, [ began to fast twice a week for 
thirty-six hours together, pray ed many time s a day, received the sacra- 
ment every Lord’s day, fasting my self almost to death all the forty days 
of Lent, during whic hl made it a point of duty never to go less than 
three times a day to public worship, besides seven times aday to my 
private prayers, yet I knew no more that I was to be born again in 
God, born a new creature in Christ Jesus, than if [| was never born at 
all. I had a mind to be on the stage, but then I had a qualm of con- 
science ; I used to ask people, ‘ Pray, can I be a player, and yet go to 
the sacrament and be a christian?’ ‘QO,’ said they, ‘such a one, who 
isa player, goes to the sacrament.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘if that be 
the case, I will be a player’ and I thought to act my part for the devil as 
well as any one; but blessed be God, he stopped me in my journe y 

I must bear testimony to my old friend, Mr. Charles W esley ; . 
he put a book into my hands, called The Life of God in the Soul ‘of 
Man, whereby God showed me that I must be born again or be damned 
How did my heart arise, how did my heart shudder, like a poor man 
that 1s afraid to look into his account-books, lest he should find himself a 
bankrupt! yet shall I burn that book? shall I put it by ? or shall | 
search into it? I did, and holding the book in my hand, thus ad- 
dressed the God of heaven and earth: ‘ Lord, if am not a christian, if 
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[ am nota real one, Lord God, for Jesus Christ’s sake, show me what 
christianity is, that IT may not be damned at last.” I read a little fur- 
ther, and the cheat was discovered ; says the author, ‘ they that know any 
thing of religion, know it is a vital union with the son of God, Christ 
formed in the heart.? O, what a ray of divine light did then break j in 
upon my poor soul ! I fell to writing to all my brethren, to my sisters, 
talked to the students as they came in my room, put off all trifling con- 
versation, put away all trifling books, and from that moment God has 
been carrying on his blessed work i in my soul.” 


The change in his feelings appears to have been very marked 
and decisive. He thus describes his deliverance, and its happy 
results : 


‘ Notwithstanding my fit of sickness continued six or seven weeks, | 
trust I shall have reason to bless God for it through the endless ages of 
eternity. For, about the end of the seventh week, after having under- 
gone innumerable buffetings of Satan, and many mele of inexpressible 
trials, by night and day, under the spirit of bondage, God was pleased 
at length to remove the heavy load, to enable me to lay hold on his dear 
Son by a living faith, and, by giving me the spirit of adoption, to seal 
me, as I humbly hope, even to the day of everlasting redemption. 
But O, with what joy, joy unspeakable, even joy that was full of, and 
big with glory, was my soul filled, when the weight of sin went off, 
and an abiding sense of the pardoning love of God, and a full assur- 
ance of faith, ‘broke i in upon my disconsolate soul! "Surely it was the 
day of my espousals,—a day to be had in everlasting remembrance. 
At first my joys were like a spring-tide, and as it were, overflowed the 
banks. Go where I would, I could not avoid singing af psalms almost 
aloud ; afterwards they became more settled, and, blessed be God, 
saving a few casual intervals, have abode and increased in my soul 
ever since.” p. 18. 


The candid observer will easily find an apology for Whitefield 
and his associates, in their rigid adherence to the strict and un- 
necessarily ascetic rules of life which they adopted, by a reference 
to the character of the times, and the universal disposition of men, 
in avoiding one extreme, to pass into the opposite one. A dead 
stagnation of spiritual life prevailed. Infidelity was lulling the 
conscience into a death-like slumber; the guardians of religion 
were too generally faithless to their high trust, and its power seem- 
ed almost gone. In such a state of things, reformers must necessa- 
rily be marked by something distinctive, calculated to attract notice, 
and set the irreligious world to thinking. Whitefield’s illness, above 
mentioned, occasioned his leaving Oxford, and returning for a time 
to his native city. Here he devoted himself to a carefal study 
of the bible, with Henry’s Commentary, which he read on his 
knees, praying over every passage. Nor was he idle as respects 
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his efforts to benefit others, for here, as at Oxford, he made it his 
practice to visit the prisonersand poor people, conversing and pray- 
ing with them. 

‘In the sermons above quoted, he says :-— 


‘] remember when God touched my heart, and sent me down to see 
my friends in the country, I prayed God to bless me to those by whom 
I was called to dance and play at cards; and, blessed be God, he did 
so to all of them before I was twenty years of age ; and after that, he 
sent me to a prison, and I there preached toa murderer, and some others : : 
and, blessed be God, they came to Jesus Christ, and one of them went 
off most triumphantly.’ 


Whitefield’s exertions soon attracted the notice of Dr. Ben- 
son, then bishop of Gloucester, who sent for him, and told him 
that he was willing to ordain him, although but twenty-one 
years old ; in this case making an exception from the rule he had 
previously adopted, to ordain no applicant tll he was at least twen- 
ty-three years of age. Whitefield appears to have been very re- 
luctant to avail himself of the permission thus urged upon him, 
from a humble diffidence as to his qualifications at that time. His 
repugnance to the measure is mentioned in one of his sermons be- 
fore alluded to. ‘Thus he says: 


‘1 never prayed against any corruption I had, in my life, so much as 
1 did against going into holy orders, so soon as my friends were for ha- 
ving me go; and bishop Benson was pleased to honor me with peculiar 
friendship, so as to offer me preferment, or to do any thing for me. My 
friends wished me to mount the church betimes ; they wanted me to 
knock my head against the pulpit too young. Some young men stand 
up here and there > and preach. I know not how it may be to them ; but 
God knows how deep a concern entering into the ministry and preaching 
was tome. I have prayed, a thousand times, till the sweat has drop- 
ped from my face like rain, that God of his infinite mercy would not let 
me enter the church before he called me, and thrust me into his work. 
1 remember once at Gloucester; I know the room; I look up to the 
window, when I am there and walk along the street ; I know the win- 
dow, the bedside, and the floor upon which I have lain prostrate : I said, 
‘¢ Lord, I cannot go, I shall be puffed up with pride, and fall into the con- 
demnation of the devil: Lord, do not let me go yet.”? J pleaded to be 
at Oxford two or three years more. I intended to make an hundred and 
fifty sermons ; and thought I would set up with a good stock in trade 
however. I remember praying, wrestling and striving with God. 1 
said, ** 1 am undone, I am unfit to pre ach in thy great name: send me 
not, pray Lord, send me not yet.” I wrote to all my friends in town 
and | in the country, to pray against the bishop’s solicitation, but they in- 
sisted [ should go into orders ‘be ‘fore | was twenty-two. Atter all their 
solicitation, these words came into my mind: * nothing shall pluck you 
out of my hand ;” then, and not till then, I said, ‘Lord, I will g0, 
end me when thou wilt.’’’ 
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In the foregoing extract, imperfect as the report of his language 
doubtless is, who does not recognize a strong conscientiousness, 
mingled with an admirably ingenuous spirit, the very temper which 
characterizes one who longs to do right, and who fears lest he may 
do wrong? We are at no loss to perceive here, such a prepara- 
tion of soul, as was qualifying him to be a successful minister of 
the gospel to others ; ; and we would take the liberty to point out 
this struggle of reluctant feelings, so expressive of a deep sense of 
the greatness of the work, and the necessity of thorough and ap- 
propriate qualifications, to every one having in view the sacred office. 
It is to be feared, that there sometimes is found among us too little of 
the spirit of humble diflidence here manifested ; and that, from too 
eager a desire to take upon them the office of a preacher, zealous 
young men often impair their own usefulness, and eventually do 
injury to the church of Christ. ‘To such, we would earnestly 
recommend the humble, prayerful efforts of Whitefield to be 
clearly assured that the pressing obligations of present duty requi- 
red hin to forego the advantages of further mental and moral cul- 
ture, before he could be willing to avail himself of the privilege of 
publicly preaching the gospel to others. The same high estimate 
of ministerial responsibility was cherished by him through life. 

Whitefield now prepared himself for ordination, by solemn sea- 
sons of fasting and prayer; and in reference to the transaction itself, 
he says :— 


‘And when the bishop laid his hands upon my head, if my vile heart 
doth not deceive me, IL offered up my whole spirit, soul and body, to 
the service of God’s sanctuary.”? ‘* Let come what will, life or death, 
depth or highth, [ shall henceforwards live like one who this day, in the 
presence of men and angels, took the holy sacrament, upon the profes- 
sion of being inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon me that 
ministration in the church. f can call heaven and earth to witness, that 
when the bishop laid his hand upon me, I gave myself up to be a martyr 
for Him who hung upon the cross for me. Known unto him are all fu- 
ture events and contingencies ; I have thrown myself blindfold, and I 
trust without reserve, into His Almighty hands.”?’ p. 19. 


His first appearance as a preacher was in his native place ; and 
it seemed an earnest of the power which the truth of God, through 
his instrumentality, was afterwards to exert over the consciences 
of men ; for, sustained by the divine presence, he produced so 
strong an impression on his audience, that a complaint was made to 
the bishop, that fifteen persons had been driven mad by his first 
sermon. Having taken his degree at Oxford, he was invited, soon 
after, to preach at Tower Chapel, London, and ina few days 
multitudes there were crowding to hear him. Greater triumphs, 
however, awaited him 
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‘From hence he went again to Bristol, having received many and 
pressing invitations. Multitudes came out on foot to meet him, and 
some in coaches, a mile without the city ; and the people saluted and 
blest him as he passed along the street. He preached about five times 
a week to such congregations, that it was with great difficulty he could 
make way along the crowded aisles to the reading-desk. “‘ Some hun 
upon the rails of the organ-loft, others climbed upon the leads of the 
church, and all together made the church so hot with their breath, that 
the steam would fall from the pillars like drops of rain.”” When he 
preached his farewell sermon, and said to the people that perhaps they 
might see his face no more, high and low, young and old, burst into 
tears. Multitudes after the sermon followed him home weeping. The 
next day he was employed from seven in the morning till midnight, in 
talking and giving spiritual advice to awakened hearers ; and he left 
Bristol secretly in the middle of the night, to avoid the ceremony of be- 
ing escorted by horsemen and coaches out of the town.’ pp. 23, 24. 


From this period to the close of his remarkable life, in 1770, a 
space of more than thirty-four years, with the exception of an in- 
terval or two, continued success accompanied his labors. 'Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands hung with breathless attention upon 
his preaching ; and in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, crowds assembled, for miles around, at the place where 
he was to officiate. By a career of the most unexampled activity, 
he evinced how much his heart was in the work into which he had, 
as it were, been compelled ; and almost till the very last hour of 
his extraordinary life, he was permitted to continue his labor for 
his divine Master. Probably no man ever preached so many times, 
especially at such an expense of feeling and strength, or addressed 
sO many persons in the course of a similar period. From a little 
memorandum-book, in which he noted the times and places of his 
ministerial labors, it appears that he had preached eighteen thou- 
sand sermons ; making an average, besides his other labors, of 
about ten sermons for every week of his whole ministry. As a 
specimen of his labors, we quote the following extract from his 
journals, which abound with similar notices. ‘‘ It is now the sev- 
enty-filth day since I arrived at Rhode-Island. My body was then 
weak, but the Lord has much renewed its strength. I have been 
enabled to preach 1 think one hundred and seventy-five times, be- 
sides exhorting frequently in private.” Nor was this all: he tra- 
veled thousands and thousands of miles; crossed the ocean thirteen 
times ; raised large sums of money, and superintended the affairs 
of the orphan-house in Georgia; projected a college, and secured 
the building of a number of places of public worship. If ever it 
could be said of any man at death, it was true of lim, that “ he 
rested from his labors.” We cannot go much into detail ; but we 
will present our readers with a few extracts, illustrating his success 
Vou. VI. 13 
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in different places, and during different periods of his life. At 
Kingswood, among the colliers, he took his station upon a mound, 
in a place called Rose Green, “ his first field-pulpit.” At first, 
but few gathered around him, not having had any notice of his in- 
tention to preach. ‘The numbers, however, soon increased, till at 
a moderate computation, not less than fifteen or twenty thousand 
persons collected. 


‘« Having (ae he writes) no righteousness of their own to renounce, 

they were glad to hear of a Jouus, who was a friend to publicans, and 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance. The first 
discovery of their being affected, was, to see the white gutters made by 
their tears, which plentifully fell down their black cheeks, as they came 
out of their coal-pits. Hundreds and hundreds of them were soon brought 
under deep convictions, which (as the event proved) happily ended in a 
sound and thorough conversion. ‘The change was visible to all, though 
numbers chose to impute it to any thing r: ather than to the finger a God 

As the scene was quite new, and I had but just begun to be an extem- 
pore pre racher, it often occasioned many inward conflicts. Sometimes, 
when twenty thousand people were before me, [I had not, in my own 
apprehension, a word to say, either to God or to them. But I was ne- 

ver totally deserted, and frequently (for to deny it would be lying against 
God,) so assisted, that [ knew by happy e xperience what our Lord meant 
by saying, * Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.”” The 
open firmament above me, the prospect of the adjacent fields, with the 
sight of thousands and thousands, some in coaches, some on horseback, 

and some in the tre es, and at times all affected and drenched in tears 
together, to which sometimes was added the solemnity of the approach- 
ing evening, was almost too much for, and quite overcame me.’ 

‘Besides the colliers, and thousands from neighboring villages, persons 
of all ranks flocked daily out of Bristol. And he was soon invited to 
preach, by some of the better sort, in a large bowling-green in the city 
itself. Many indeed sneered to see a stripling, with a gown, mount a 
table, upon what they called unconsecrated ground. And for once ot 
twice it excited the contempt and laughter of the higher rank, who for- 
merly were his admirers when he preached in the churches. But God 
enabled him to endure the laugh, and to preach the gospel of Christ 
with earnestness and constancy, and was pleased to attend it with his 
blessing. From all quarters people flocked, under great concern about 
their souls. Sometimes he was employed almost from morning to night, 
giving answers to those who came in great distress, crying out, ‘¢ What 
shall we do to be saved???’ pp. 40, 41. 


At Leeds, and other places, audiences of at least ten or twelve 
thousand attended upon his preaching. In Scotland also, a simi- 
lar desire to receive the benefit of his labors was manifested, and 
he appears to have been eminently successful. ‘Thus it is said:— 


‘At Edinburgh he preached twice a day, as usual, in the Hospital 
park, where a number of seats and shades, in the form of an amphithe- 
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ater, were erected for the accommodation of his hearers. And in con- 
sequence of earnest invitations, he went to the west country, particu- 
larly to Cambuslang, where he preached three times, upon the very day 
of his arrival, to a vast body of people, although he had preached that 
same morning at Glasgow. ‘The last of these exercises began at nine 
at night, continuing till eleven, when he said he observed such a com- 
motion among the people as he had never seen in America. Mr. Me 
Culloch preached after him, till half past one in the morning, and even 
then could hardly persuade the people to depart. All night m the fields 
might be heard the voice of prayer and praise. As Mr. Whitefield was 
frequently at Cambuslang during this season, a description of what he 
observed there at different limes, will be best given in his own words : 
‘¢ Persons from all parts flocked to see, and many, from many parts, went 
home convinced and converted unto God. <A brae, or hill, near the 
manse at Cambuslang, seemed to be formed by Providence for contain- 
ing a large congregation. People sat unwearied till two in the morn- 
ing, to hear sermons, disregarding the weather. You could scarce walk 
a yard, but you must tread upon some, either rejoicing in God, for mer- 
cies received, or crying out for more. Thous: vnds and theusende have 
I seen, before it was possible to catch it by sympathy, melted down un- 
der the word and power of God. At the celebration of the holy com- 
munion, their joy was so great, that, at the desire of many, both min- 
isters ond people, in imit: fion of Hezekiah’s passover, they had, a month 
or two afterwards, a second, which was a general rendezvous of the 
people of God.” ? pp. 96, 97. 


Not less marked was the effect of his preaching in this country. 
Wherever he appeared, the power of the Holy Spirit seemed also 
to accompany the truths he proclaimed. Many interesting facts 
might be quoted in evidence, but we must refer our readers to the 
volume before us. At his farewell sermon, on Boston common, it was 
computed that more than twenty thousand persons were present. 
Many of the most respectable people, and among them Governor 
Belcher, followed him for miles on his departure. In Philadelphia, 
also, multitudes heard the truth from his lips. Thus it is observed 
in a note :— 


‘ The effects produced in Philadelphia at this time by the preaching 
of Mr. Whitefield, were truly astonishing. Numbers of almost all re- 
ligious denominations, and many who had no connection with any de- 
nomination, were brought to inquire with the utmost earnestness, what 
they should do to be saved. Such was the earnestness of the multitude 
to listen to spiritual instruction, that there was public worship regularly 
twice a day fora year; and on the Lord’s day it was celebrated gen- 
erally three, and frequently four times. An aged man, deeply inter- 
ested in the scenes which were then witnessed, has informed the writer, 
that the city (not then probably a third so large as it now is,) contained 
TWENTY-SIX societies for social prayer and religious conferences ; and 
probably there were others not known to him. *__ Memoirs of Mrs. Han- 
nah Hodge, published at Philadelphia, 1806 
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We recommend the facts here mentioned, and similar ones con- 
tained in this volume, to the notice of those who are at the present 
day so much afraid of profracted meetings, or continued religious 
services, fora number of days or we ks. It seems that in Phil- 
adelphia at least such extended services would be no new thing. 
The same might be said of morning prayer-meetings, or lectures ; 
which in parts of our country have met with so great opposition. 
Meetings at five o’clock in the morning were attended in Boston 
by as many as two thousand persons. ‘The particular instances 
specified, of individuals awakened and brought to a saving ac- 
quaintance with Christ, by Whitefieid’s instrumentality, are nu- 
merous. Many of his converts became preachers of the gospel, 
and in their turn were the blessed instruments of turning multitudes 
more from darkness to light. We might fill pages with extracts, 
but have room only for the following. The first relates to a 
young man, who from curiosity went to hear him: 


‘ He preached that evening from Matthew ii. 7. ‘* But when he saw 
many of the pharisees and sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto 
them, O, generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come? 7 << iy. 8 ld,” said the young man, “ deseri- 
bed the sadducean character; this did not touch me. Ithought my- 
self as good a christian as any man in England. From this he went 
to that of the pharisees. He described their exterior decency, but ob- 
served that the poison of the viper rankled in their hearts. This rather 
shook me. At length, in the course of his sermon, he abruptly broke 
off; paused for a few moments; then burst into a flood of tears; lifted 
up his hands and eyes, and exclaimed, “ Oh, my hearers! The 
wrath’s to come! the wrath’s to come!” These words sunk into my 
heart, like lead in the waters. I wept, and when the sermon was 
ended, retired alone. For days and weeks I could think of little else 
T ‘say awful words would follow me wherever I went, The wrath’s to 
come! the wrath’s to come!” The issue was, that the young man 
soon after made a public profession of religion, and in a little time be- 
came a considerable preacher. He himself related the foregoing cit- 
cumstances a few years since, to the Rev. Andrew Fuller, of Ketter- 
ing.’ p. 150. 


‘The late Rev. Henry Tanner, of Exeter, in the year 1743, re- 
moved to Plymouth to obtain employment as a ship-builder; here it 
pleased God to call him by his grace, under the ministry of Mr. White- 
field. Being at work, he heard from a considerable distance the voice 
of that zealous man of God, who was preaching in the street, or fields, 
probably between Plymouth town and Dock: he immediately conclu- 
ded that the preache r was a madman, and determined, with five or six 
more of his companions, to go and knock him off from the plac e on which 
he stood; and, for the purpose of more effectually injuring the mad 
parson, they loaded their pockets with stones When, however, Mr 
Tanner drew near, and perceived Mr. Whitefield extending his arms, 
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and in the most pathetic language inviting poor lost sinners to Christ, 
he was struck with amazement. His resolution failed him; he listened 
with astonishment, and was soon convinced that the preacher was not 
mad ; but was indeed speaking the ‘‘ words of truth and soberness.”’ 
Mr. Whitefield was then preaching from Acts xvii. 19, 20. ‘ May we 
know what this new doctrine whereof thou speakest is ?—for thou 
bringest certain strange things to our ears.” He went home much 
impressed, and de termined to hear him again the next evening. He 
attended. Mr. Whitefield was wonderfully fervent in prayer. His 
text was Luke xxiv. 47: ‘* And that repentanc e and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all nations, beginning at Jen- 
salem.” After speaking of the heinous sin of the Jews, and of tle 
Roman soldiers, who were the iustruments of perpetrating the crud 
murder of the Lord of life, Mr. Whitefield, turning from the spot where 
Mr. Tanner then stood, near his side, s aid. ‘* You are reflecting now 
on the cruelty of those inhuman butchers, who imbrued their hands in 
his innocent blood ;”? when suddenly turning round, and looking intently 
at Mr. Tanner, he exclaimed, “ Thou art the man!” These words, 
sharper than any two-edged sword, pierced him to the heart; he felt 
himself the sinner, who, by his iniquities, had crucified the Son of God. 
His sins stared him in the face; he knew not how to stand; and in 
agony of soul he was forced to cry, ‘* God be merciful to me a sinner !” 
The preacher then, in melting language, proclaimed the free and su- 
perabounding grace of God in Christ, which was commanded to be 
preached ; first of all to Jerusalem sinners, the people who had mur- 
dered the Prince of life ; and from which a gleam of hope beamed into 
his heart. Under this sermon many other persons were convinced 
of sin, and brought to God. The next night Mr. Tanner heard Mr. 
Whitefield preach again ; his subject was “ Jacob’s ladder.”? From 
this discourse he obtained such views of the person, character, and love 
of the great Mediator, as enabled him to lay hold on the hope set be- 
fore him, and to rejoice in Christ Jesus.” pp. 105, 106. 


The following extract relates to the Rev. Cornelius Winter, 
o> 
long an able and successful fellow laborer with Whitefield, in lead- 
ing souls to Christ :— 


‘On his first going to the Tabernacle, he was particularly struck with 
the largeness of the congregation ; the solemnity that sat upon it; the 
melody of the singing ; "Mr. Whitefield’s striking appearance, and his 
earnestness in preaching. From this time prejudice had no more 
place in his breast; and he embraced every opportunity to hear him. 
Yet he had no knowledge of the evilof sin, and the depravity of his 
nature. Onthe 9th of April, 1760, being Wednesday in Easter- 
week, and the close of the holidays, as he was playing at cards with some of 
his companions in iniquity, recollecting he might that evening hear Mr. 
Whitefield, he broke off in the midst of the game, which much discom- 
posed and enraged his companions, who suspected where he was going. 
ft was a night much to be remembered. ‘The scales of ignorance then 
fell from his eyes, a sense of his misery opened gradually to him, and he 
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diligently inquired what he should do to be saved. He never more 
played a game afterwards.’ pp. 292, 298 


Some of the foregoing extracts show the opposition of feeling which 
he was called to meet. ‘This was evinced in a variety of ways. 
Sometimes he was ridiculed, and occasionally resort was had to 
open attacks upon his character or person. Nor was this all. His 
life was placed in jeopardy, as the following passages prove :— 


‘ While at Plymouth, four gentlemen came to the house of one of 
hs particular friends, and with much seeming kindness, inquired afte: 
him, desiring to know where he lodged ? Soon afterwards, Mr. White- 
ield received a letter, informing him, that the writer was a nephew of 
Mr. S , an attorney at New-York ; that he had the pleasure of 
supping with Mr. Whitefield at his uncle’s house ; and desired his 
company to sup with him and a few more friends, at a tavern. Mr. 
Whitefield sent him word, “that it was not customary for him to sup 
abroad at a tavern, but shoul be glad of the gentleman’s company to 
eat a morsel with him at his lodgings. ”» He accordingly came and 
supped ; but was observed frequently to look around him, and to be 
very absent. At last he took his leave, and returned to his companions 
in the tavern; and being by them interrogated, what he had done ? 
He answered, that “he had been used so civilly, he had not the heart 
to touch him.”? Upon which, another of the company, a lieutenant of 
the navy, laid a wager of ten guineas, that he would do his business for 
him. His companions, however, took away his sword. It was mid- 
night : and Mr. Whitefield having preached to a large congregation, 
and visited the French prisoners, had gone to bed ; when the landlady 
came and told him, that a well dressed gentleman desired to see him. 
Mr. Whitefield imagining it was some body under conviction, desired 
him to be brought up. He came and sat down by the bed-side, con- 
gratulated him. on his success in the ministry, and expressed much con- 
cern at being detained from hearing him. Soon after he broke out into 
the most abusive language ; and in a cruel and cowardly manner, beat 
him in bed. ‘The landlady and her daughter hearing the noise, rushed 
into the room, and siezed upon him ; but he soon dise ngaged himself 
from them, and repeated his blows on Mr. Whitefield ; who, being ap- 
prehensive that he intended to shoot or stab him, unde need all the sur- 
prise of sudden and violent death. Afterwards, a second came into the 
house, and cried out from the bottom of the stairs, “ take courage, | 
am ready to help you.” But by the repeated cry of Murder! the 
alarm was now so great, that they both made off.’ pp. 103, 104. 





Again, while in freland :-— 


‘On Sunday afternoon, having preached in Oxmantown Green, a 
place much frequented by large parties of the Ormond and Liberty 
boys, as they were called, who often fought there, he very narrowly es- 
caped with his life. It being war time, ~he had earnestly exhorted his 
hearers, as was his usual practice, not only te fear God, but also to 
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honor the king ; and prayed for the success of his Prussian majesty’s 
aims. While he was preaching, and earnest in prayer, some stones 
were thrown at him, which providentially did him no hurt. But when 
he had done, endeavoring to return the way that he came, by the bar- 
racks, to his great surprise, access was denied: so that he was obliged 
to walk near half a mile over the green, through some hundreds of riot- 
ers, and buffoons, who, perceiving him to be alone, four preachers and 
a soldier having deserted him and fled, threw showers of stones upon 
him from every quarter, wiizh made him reel backwards and forwards, 
till he was almost breatkless, and covered with a gore of blond.“ At 
length, with the greatest difficulty, he staggered to the door of a minis- 
ter’s house near the green, which was humanely opened to him. For 
a considerable time he emained speechless, and gasping for breath ; but 
his weeping friends having given him some cordials, and washed his 
wounds, procured a coach, in which, amidst volleys of oaths, horrid im- 
precations, and violent threatenings of the rabble, he came safe home ; 
and joined in a hymn of thanksgiving with his mourning, yet rejoicing 
friends ; of whom he says, ‘* none but spectators could form an idea of 
the affection with which I was received.”’ pp. 176, 177. 


Besides these methods of opposition, he was introduced on the 
stage, as one of the dramatis persone of a farce written for the 
purpose. None of these things, however, moved him from his 
luty. "The incessant and extraordinary labors too in which he enga- 
zed so weakened his frame, that several times he was brought very 
low, and seemed just expiring. But he went forware like one 
who knew and felt that he had his work to perform; and who was 
determined to ‘ count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ.” 

We have neither time nor space to mention, much less to dwell 
upon, the many interesting circumstances connected with his 
eventful life ; and which tend to develop the peculiar characteris- 
tics of this indefatigable man. We hasten, therefore, to the close 
of his labors on earth. In September, 1769, he left England for 
the seventh and last time. After a delay of a few months from 
his arrival in Georgia, he proceeded northward, and reached Phila- 
delphia during the early part of May, 1770. Fron hence he 
went to New-York, and thence to New-England. Preaching as 
le journeyed on, he reached Portsmouth, N. H.; fom whence, 
under date of September 23, he thus writes: “1 vas so ill on 
viday that I could not preach, though thousands wee waiting to 
hear. Well, the day of release will shortly come, bu not yet, for 
by riding sixty miles [ am better, and hope to preachere to-mor- 
vow.” ‘The hour of release was indeed near at hand ; or the above 
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** T received many blows and wounds; one was particular large and near 
ny temples. I thought of Stephen ; and was in hopes, like hn, to go off in 
this bloody triumph, to the immediate presence of my Master 
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extract is taken from the last letter that he ever wrote. ‘The 
account of his death and funeral is thus given :— 


“On Saturday, September 29, 1770, Mr. Whitefield rode from 
Portsmouth to Exeter, (fifteen miles,) in the morning, and preached 
there to a very great multitude, in the fiells. It is remarkable, that 
before he went out to preach that day, (waich proved to be his last 
sermon,) Mr. Clarkson, senior, observing im more uneasy than usual, 
said to him, ‘*‘ Sir, you are more fit to go to bed than to preach.”” To 
which Mv. Whitefield answered, ‘ True sii;”? but turning aside, he 
clasped his hands together, and looking up, sad, ‘¢ Lord Jesus, I am 
weary in thy work, but not of thy work. If 4 have not yet finished 
my course, let me go and speak for thee once nore in the fields, seal 
thy truth, and come home and die.”? His last seimon was from 2 Cor. 
xill. 5. “Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; prove 
your own selves: know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ 
is in you, except ye be reprobates ?”? He dined at captain Gilman’s. 
After dinner, Mr. Whitefield and Mr. Parsons rode to Newburyport. 
[ did not get there till two or three hours after them. I found them at 
supper. [asked Mr. Whitefield how he felt himself after his journey. 
He said, “he was tired, therefore he supped early, and would go to 
bed.”? He ate a very little supper, talked but little, asked Mr. Par- 
sons to discharge the table, perform family duty ; and then retired up 
stairs. He said, **that he would sit and read till 1 came to him,” 
which I dil as soon as possible ; and found him reading in the bible, 
with Dr. Watts’ Psalms lying open before him. He asked me foi 
some water-gruel, and took about half his usual quantity ; and kneeling 
down by the bedside, closed the evening with prayer. After a little 
conversation, he went to rest, and slept till two in the morning, when 
he awoke me, and asked for a little cider ; he drank about a wine-glass 
full. 1 asked him how he felt, for he seemed to pant for breath. He 
told me, * his asthma was coming on him again; he must have two o1 
three days’ rest. ‘['wo or three days’ riding, without preaching, would 
set him up again.”” Soon afterwards, he asked me to put the window 
up a little higher, (though it was half up all night,) * for,” said he, «1 
cannot breathe ; but I hope I shall be better by and by ; a good pulpit 
sweat to-day, may give me relief: 1 shall be better after preaching.” 
[ said to him, I wished he would not preach so often. He replied, * I 
had rather war out than rust out.”? I then told him, I was afraid he 
took cold .n preaching yesterday. He said, “ he believed he had ;” 
and then set wp in the bed, and prayed that God would be pleased to 
bless his preiching where he had been, and also bless his preaching 
that day, tha more souls might be brought to Christ ; and prayed for 
direction, whcher he should winter at Boston, or hasten to the south- 
ward—prayedfor a blessing on his Bethesda college, and his dear 
family there ;for the Tabernacle and chapel congregations, and all 
connections oithe other side of the water ; and then laid himself down 
to sleep again This was nigh three o’clock. At a quarter past four 
he waked, ansaid, “ my asthma, my asthma 1s coming on; 1 wish I 
had not given tl word to preach at Haverhill, on Monday ; I don’t think 
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I shall be able ; but I shall see what to-day will bring forth. If I am 
no better to-morrow, I will take two or three days’? mde!’ He then 
desired me to warm him a little gruel; and, in breaking the fire-wood, 
I waked Mr. Parsons, who, thinking I knocked for him, rose and came 
in. He went to Mr. Whitefield’s bed-side, and asked him how he 
felt himself. He answered, ‘‘I am almost suffocated. I can scarce 
breathe, my asthma quite chokes me.”’ I was then not a little surpri- 
sed, to hear how quick, and with what difficulty, he drew his breath. 
He got out of bed, and went to the open window for air. This was ex- 
actly at five o’clock. I went to him, and for about the space of five 
minutes saw no danger, only that he had a great difficulty in breathing, 
as I had often seen before. Soon afterwards he turned himself to me, 
and said, ‘* Tam dying.”’ I said, ‘I hope not, sir.” He ran to the 
other window, panting for breath, but could get no relief. It was 
agreed that [ should go for Dr. Sawyer ; and on my coming back, I 
saw death on his face ; and he again said, “ Z am dying.” His eyes 
were fixed, his under lip drawing inward every time he drew breath ; 
he went towards the window, and we offered him some warm wine, 
with lavender drops, which he refused. I persuaded him to sit down 
in the chair, and have his cloak on ; he consented by a sign, but could 
not speak. I then offered him the glass of warm wine ; he took half 
of it, but it seemed as if it would have stopped his breath entirely. In 
a little time he brought a considerable quantity of phlegm and wind. 
I then began to have some small hopes. Mr. Parsons said, he thought 
Mr. Whitefield breathed more freely than he did, and weuld recover. 
I said, ‘ no sir, he is certainly dying.’”? I was continually employed 
in taking the phlegm out of his mouth with a handkerchief, and bathing 
his temples with drops, rubbing his wrists, etc., to give him relief, if 
possible, but all in vain; his hands and feet were as cold as clay. 
When the doctor came in, and saw him in the chair leaning upon my 
breast, he felt his pulse, and said, ‘* he is a dead man.”” Mr. Parsons 
said, ‘* I do not believe it; you must do something, doctor!” He said, 
“1 cannot ; he is now near his last breath.”? And indeed so it was; 
for he fetched but one gasp, and stretched out his feet, and breathed no 
more. This was exactly at six o’clock. We continued rubbing his legs, 
hands and feet with warm cloths, and bathed him with spirits for some 
time, but all in vain. I then put him into a warm bed, the doctor 
standing by, and often raised him upright, continued rubbing him and 
putting spirits to his nose for an hour, till all hopes were gone. The 
people came in crowds to see him; I begged the doctor to shut the door. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Parsons, at whose house my dear master died, sent 
for captain Fetcomb, and Mr. Boardman, and others of his elders and 
deacons, and they took the whole of the burial upon themselves; pre- 
pared the vault, and sent and invited the bearers. Many ministers, of 
all persuasions, came to the house of the Rev. Mr. Parsons, where 
several of them gave a very particular account of their first awakenings 
under his ministry, several years ago, and also of many in their congre- 
gations, that to their knowledge, under God, owed their conversion 
wholly to his coming among them, often repeating the blessed seasons 
they had enjoyed under his preaching : and all said that his last visit 
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was attended with more power than any other ; and that all opposition 
fell before him. Then one and another of them would pity and pray for his 
dear Tabernacle and chapel congregations, and it was truly affecting 
to hear them bemoan America and England’s loss. ‘Thus they contin- 
ued for two hours conversing about his great usefulness, and praying that 
God would scatter his gifts and drop his mantle among them. When 
the corpse was placed at the foot of the pulpit, close to the vault, the 
Rev. Daniel Rogers made a very affecting prayer, and openly con- 
fessed, that under God, he owed his conversion to the labors of that 
dear man of God, whose precious remains now lay before them. He 
then cried out, O my father, my father ! then stopped and wept as though 
his heart would break, and the people weeping all through the place. 
Then he recovered, and finished his prayer, and sat down and wept 
Then one of the deacons gave out that hymn, 


Why do we mourn departing friends? etc. 


some of the people weeping, some singing, and so on alternately. 
The Rev. Mr. Jewel preached a funeral discourse, and made an affee- 
tionate address to his brethren, to lay to heart the death of that useful 
man of God ; begging that he and they might be upon their watch- 
tower, and endeavor to follow his blessed example. The corpse was 
then put into the vault, and all concluded with a short prayer, and dis- 
mission of the people, who went weeping through the streets to their 
respective places of abode.’ pp. 220—223. 


Whitefield, it is evident, felt that he was drawing near to the 
close of his labors and his glorious reward, for it is mentioned in 
the Rev. Mr. Parsons’ discourse at his funeral, with reference to 
the last time of his preaching :— 


‘ As he had been confirmed by the grace of God, many years before, 
and had been waiting and hoping for his last change, he then declared, 
that he hoped it was the last time he should ever preach. Doubtless, 
he then had such clear views of the blessedness of open vision, and the 
complete fruition of God in Christ, that he felt the pleasures of heaven 
in his raptured soul, which made his countenance shine like the unclouded 
sun.’ p. 234. 


Such were the life, the labors, and the death of George White- 
field. Our sketch is but a mere outline, and our readers, we trust, 
will gain a more full acquaintance with the man and his history, 
from the volume itself. His loss was deeply felt wherever he was 
known, and especially in the wide circle of his friends. ‘The kind 
benefactor and spiritual father of so many thousands ;—filling 
for a long time a large space in the public eye, and in the affec- 
tions of his acquaintance ;—when he was taken away, the mingled 
sympathies of multitudes of the high and the low, testified that a 
great man had fallen in Israel. ‘The mantle of the ascending Eli- 
jah, at his removal, was permitted to rest with Elisha; but alas ' 
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there was no one to fill the place of George Whitefield, when he 
ceased from his labors and entered upon the blessedness which 
awaited him. Had it been the will of God to spare him to reach 
his fourscore years, and had the same heavenly glow of devoted- 
ness been made to bear upon the christian world for so long a pe- 
riod, what mighty results would have been realized in the churches 
of this country and of Great Britain, God only knows. But his 
work was done, and the spirit so long untiringly Jaborious in the 
cause of Jesus, might well be permitted to enter into its heavenly 
rest. The rich blessing so long lent, and of which the world was 
not worthy, was indeed recalled; yet who can doubt that that glo- 
rified spirit from the realms of bliss, and winged on errands of love, 
has mingled its rejoicings with those of its kindred redeemed, over 
multitudes who during the revivals in our land, have since been 
brought to a saving acceptance of Christ! And who too has not 
longed, while perusing the records of Whitefield’s labors and suc- 
cess, to share in the same spirit of holy activity which diffused 
itself over every scene in which he engaged ! 

Leaving, then, the history of his life, and the many interesting 
particulars relating to the church of God, to be gathered from the 
volume before us, we would devote the remaining time and space 
allowed us, to some remarks on his character and preaching ; with 
particular reference to its bearing on the interests of religion at the 
present day. Whitefield, it must be admitted, was highly gifted 
in the natural endowments of an orator. Somewhat above the 
middle stature, well proportioned, and remarkable for a native 
gracefulness of manner; with a fair complexion, dark blue eyes, 
and a countenance of uncommon sweetness of expression, his first 
appearance was calculated to make the most favorable impression. 
His voice, too, was distinguished for compass and melody ; and 
he perfectly understood how it should be modulated, so as to pro- 
duce its most striking effects. It was astonishingly clear, and his 
articulation so distinct, that when preaching in the open air, every 
syllable could be heard beyond a dense mass of persons, at the 
distance of four hundred feet. Of quick perceptions, with habits 
of close observation, and an uncommonly retentive memory, he 
gained a deep knowledge of human nature in all its different pha- 
ses. By constant traveling from place to place, he was brought 
into contact with an immense variety of characters ; while his ex- 
tensive acquaintance and uncommon powers of conversation, fur- 
nished him perpetually with new incidents with which to vary his 
public addresses, and gain the attention of his hearers. He was 
always storing his mind with fresh illustrations, and was contin- 
ually on the watch tv seize upon any recent occurrence, and turn 
it to the best account. He had likewise a peculiar power of so insu- 
lating his hearers, that in an immense crowd the individual should 
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feel the application to be made to himself, as truly as if he was the 
only one present. 

His power of securing attention was not confined to any particu- 
lar class of hearers. ‘The colliers at Kingswood, the poor despised 
negro, the gay and thoughtless worldling, and the philosophical in- 
fidel, all confessed his superiority, and were spell-bound by his elo- 
quence. If we analyze his claims to such unbounded applause, 
we shall probably find them grounded on several distinct qualities. 
We have already alluded to his appearance and manner in gene- 
ral. We would now observe, that his preaching abounded in tllus- 
trations, by which the interest was kept alive. With a style of 
extreme simplicity, though by no means deficient in the higher 
beauties of expression, his address was direct and pointed. He 
reasoned much in the manner of an able advocate before a jury, 
from the common concerns of life ; illustrating divine truth by ana- 
logies derived from events perpetually occurring around him. He 
was accustomed to attend the assizes, and was an accurate observer 
on all such occasions. We believe if clergymen were in this re- 
spect to imitate him, and to notice how an able lawyer carries his 
points with a jury, they might learn the secret of a vast amount of 
power which might be applied to the nobler object of winning souls 
to Christ. ‘There is a mode of presenting a subject and illustra- 
ting it by appeals to plain common sense, and ihe occurrences of 
ordinary life, which is peculiarly well calculated to enforce atten- 
tion, and secure the convictions of conscience. Such was the man- 
ner in which Demosthenes reasoned, and the same method charac- 
terizes the most successful revival preachers of the present day. 

Whitefield’s great object always was, to bring divine truth clearly 
before the mind, and then to hold it there by every means in his 
power. He knew its admirable adaptation to move the sinner’s 
heart, and that a business-like method of urging it home upon the 
conscience, is the most likely to secure attention. His power of 
graphically presenting objects to the mind’s eye, aided him pecu- 
liarly in this respect. His hearers seemed to witness the scenes 
described, as if actually present ; and scarcely could they feel that 
the vivid pictures which he held up to view, were not present to 
their senses. Imagination and memory, observation and experi- 
ence, all were laid under contribution to deepen this impression. 
‘There was the highest kind of dramatic effect in these striking re- 
presentations. Indeed the exhibition of talent like that which he 
exerted, unaided as he was by appropriate costume and ever shift- 
ing scenery, is a far more wonderful proof of power, than the ap- 
plause which crowns the successful actor, who is dressed for his 
part, and favored with every adventitious means of increasing the 
fidelity of the representation. In this respect certainly, the suc- 
cessful orator surpasses the actor. Whitefield might aptly be termed 
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the moral Kemble of his age. We give one or two extracts in il- 
lustration of these remarks :— 


‘The manner in which he once turned a thunder-storm to his purpose, 
has been thus narrated: ‘* Before he commenced his sermon, long, dark- 
ening columns crowded the bright sunny sky of the morning, and swept 
their dull shadows over the building, i in fearful augury of the storm. 

His text was, ‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate ; for many, I 
say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able.’ « See that 
emblem of human life,” said he, pointing to a shadow that was flitting 
across the floor. *¢ It passed for a moment, and concealed the bright- 
ness of heaven from our view ;—but it was gone. And where will ye 
be, my hearers, when your liven have passed away like that dark cloud ? 
Oh, my dear friends, i see thousands sitting attentive, with their eyes 
hxed on the poor, unworthy preacher. In a few days, we shall all meet 
it the judgment-seat of Christ. We shall form a part of that vast as- 
sembly that will gather before the throne ; and every eye will behold 
the Judge. W ith a voice whose call you must abide and answer, he 
will inquire whether on earth ye strove to enter in at the strait gate ; 
whether you were supremely devoted to God ; whether your hearts were 
absorbed in him. My blood runs cold when I think how many of you 
will then seek to enter in, and shall not be able. Oh, what plea can 
you make before the Judge of the whole earth? Can you say it has 
been your whole endeavor to mortify the flesh, with its affections and 

lusts >—that your life has been one long effort to do the will of God ? 
No! you must answer, I made myself easy in the world, by flattering 
myself that all would end well; but I have deceived my own soul, and 
am lost! 

“You, O false and hollow christian, of what avail will it be that you 
ave done many things; that you have read much in the sacred word ; 
that you have made long prayers ; that you have attended religious du- 
ties, and appeared holy in the eyes of men? What will all this be, if, 
instead of loving him supremely, you have been supposing you should 

eX: ait yourself in heaven by acts really polluted and unholy ? 

‘And you, rich man, wherefore do. you hoard your silver ?- wherefore 

unt the price you hi ive received for him whom you every day crucify 
in your love of gain? Why, that, when you are too poor to buy a drop 

or cold water, your beloved son may be rolle d to hell in his chariot pil- 
wed and cushione d around him.”? 

His eye gradually lighted up, as he proc eeded, till, towards the close, 
t seemed to sparkle with celestial fire. 

‘Oh, sinners !”? he exclaimed, “ by all your hopes of happiness, I 
beseech you to repent. Let not a wrath of God be awakened. Let 
not the fires of eternity be kindled against you. See there !” said he, 
pointing to the lightning, which playe -d on the corner of the pulpit, « ’tis 
a gi ince from the angry eye of Jehovah! Hark !”’ continued he, raising 
his finger in a listening attitude, as the distant thunder grew louder and 
louder, and broke in one tremendous crash over the building : : It was 
the voice of the Almighty, as he passed by in his anger 1? As the 
sound died away, he covered his face with his hands, and knelt beside 
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his pulpit, apparently lost in inward and intense prayer. The storm 
passed rapidly away, and the sun, bursting forth in his might, threw 
across the heavens a magnificent arch of peace. Rising, and pointing 
to the beautiful object, he exclaimed, “ Look upon the rainbow, and 
praise him that made it. Very beautiful it is in the brightness thereof. 
[t compasseth the heavens about with glory ; and the hands of the Most 
High have bended it.””? pp. 277, 278. 


‘ An intimate friend of the infidel Hume, asked him what he thought 
of Mr. Whitefield’s preaching ; for he had listened to the latter part ot 
one of his sermons at Edinburgh. ‘ He is sir,” said Mr. Hume, “ the 
most ingenious preacher [ ever heard. It is worth while to go twenty 
miles to hear him.” He then repeated the following passage which he 
heard towards the close of that discourse. ‘ After a ‘solemn pause, Mr. 
Whitefield thus addressed his numerous auditory : ‘ The attendant an- 
gel is just about to leave the threshold, and ascend to heaven. And 
shall he ascend and not bear with him the news of one sinner, among 
all this multitude, reclaimed from the error of his ways?’ To give the 
greater effect to this exclamation, he stamped with his foot, lifted up his 
hands and eyes to heaven, and with gushing tears, cried aloud, ‘ Stop, 
Gabriel! Stop, ere you enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you 
the news of one sinner converted to God.’ He then, in the most sim- 
ple but energetic language, described what he called a Savior’s dying 
love to sinful man ; so that almost the whole asse -mbly melted into tears 
This address was accompanied with such animated yet natural action, 
that it surpassed any thing I ever saw or heard in any other preacher.”’’ 
p. 175. 


The christian character of Whitefield was a rare combination 
of virtues. He was temperate, chaste, and self-denying. Patient 
under rebuke, and thankful for kindness, he was manly and inde- 
pendent in wi adherence to what he hallow ed to be right, and his 
censures on that which he was convinced was wrong. The follow: ing 
portraiture is drawn by his intimate acquaintance, the Rev. Mr. 


Hervey :— 


‘«* Surely people do not know that amiable and exemplary man, ot 
else, I cannot but think, instead of depreciating, they would applaud 
and love him. For my part, I never beheld so fair a copy of our Lord 
—such a living image of the Savior—such exalted delight in God— 
such enlarged benevolence to man—such a steady faith in the divine pro- 
mises—and such a fervent zeal for the divine glory—and all this without 
the least moroseness of humor, or extravagances of behavior, sweetened 
with the most engaging cheerfulness of temper, and regulated by all 
the sobriety of reason, and wisdom of scripture ; ; insomuch, that I can- 
not forbear applying the wise man’s encomium of an illustrious woman, 
to this eminent minister of the everlasting gospel ; many sons have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’ p. 219. 





No man was under greater temptations from unbounded pop- 
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ularity. Caressed as he was by many of the great, the wise, 
and good; the delight of thousands; conscious of the extent of 
his influence, and his mighty power over the feelings of others ; 
it would have been strange, indeed, if he did not experience at 
times the mingling emotions of self-complacency and triumph. 
But if thus led aside for a moment from his more glorious aim, he 
was deeply humbled at this weakness of our common nature. 
As he advances in life, we may perceive how his character as a 
christian continually improves and brightens ; the quickness of 
youth gives place to the more steady and calm action of mature 
age ; and while the same spirit of devotedness to his divine Mas- 
ter actuates him, ever prompting to incessant toils, self-denial, and 
suffering, a deeper founded experience, too, tempers and strength- 
ens every effort; thus rendering the whole subservient to the 
creat object to which his life was devoted. With admirable in- 
venuousness, and a lovely humility, he is ready to acknowledge 
past errors ; ‘and with equal boldness, to adhere to what he feels 
to be right, although he may thereby subject himself to reproach 
and contempt. He did not needlessly court persecution ; nor did 
he relmquish the path of duty because he feared it. When it 
came, he welcomed it as the lot of a christian; and endured it 
manfully as a part of the cross which he must expect to bear. 
He led a life of constant nearness to God ; and habitually refer- 
red all his circumstances to his Master’s will. He seems to 
have been much accustomed to ejaculatory prayer; and even 
when in company, was often lifting up his heart to Christ, for con- 
lnued grace and strength. ‘The ‘perpetual production of serious 
thought for others, doubtless kept him always in a state of lively 
spiritual feeling ; and he was so constantly engaged in meditating, 
or declaring the truth, that he seems to have been free from any 
thing like distressing fears or doubts respecting his own soul. Yet 
he had a deep sense, which he ever cherished, of his own utter in- 
sufficiency without Christ, and this made him truly grateful for the 
mercy which had been exercised in turning him from his ways of 
guilt and ruin; and having caught a spark of that holy flame of love 
which burned in the bosom of bis Redeemer, he felt its purifying 
and enlivening influence. He preached much from his own heart : : 
and drew forth from thence the truths he had treasured up, and 
the value of which he knew by a practical trial of their efficacy in 
his own case. This made him an energetic preacher. He knew 
whereof he affirmed. Sincerity marks all his discourses ; and to 
this charac ‘teristic, among others, springing from its proper source 
we are inclined to think he probably owed no small portion of his 
power over an audience. It was a sincerity which had its founda- 
tion in an overwhelming conviction of the importance of those 
truths which he was delivering ; ; and exhibited by an indescri- 
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bable earnestness ; longing that others, too, might receive the 
benefits with which his own soul had been blessed. It thrilled 
through his whole frame ; and made him pour out his words of 
warning and persuasion, as if eternity hung trembling on their 
immediate acceptance or rejection. His whole soul seems to 
yearn over perishing sinners around him ; his heart is well-nigh 
breaking at times, at the thought of their danger and folly ; he 
begs, pleads, and urges, and heaps up motives, and entrea- 
ties, and expostulations, as if he could not bear to leave a sin- 
gle heart unaffected. His expressions of love for their souls are 
often wonderfully touching ; and he seemed to feel as though the 
burden of their destiny rested on him, and that his faithfulness 
only could enable him to hope that they might be saved. 

The effect of these feelings on his preaching is manifest. It 
threw over all his discourses an air of the deepest tenderness. He 
pointed out to his hearers their danger of impending ruin, as if the 
reality was actually spread out before his view; and while with 
all the vividness of truth he spoke of the terrors of coming wrath, 
there breathed through all the melting, inexpressible love, that 
longed, and prayed, and wept, for their deliverance. In this re- 
spect the sermons of Whitefield deserve attentive study. Even 
in the imperfect state in which they appear, deprived of course ot 
those nicer and more delicate touches of expressiveness which no 
reporter could catch, they bear marks of the constant overflowing 
of his soul for the dying sinners to whom he proclaimed the mes- 
sages of grace. There is a continual blending with whatever may 
seem harsh, of a spirit ready to be poured out, and broken, and to 
endure almost any thing short of being lost, if he might only sue- 
ceed in bringing others to Christ. We have sometimes heard the 
most awful denunciations of divine wrath pronounced in tones, 
which if not unfeeling, showed at least that the person who uttered 
them scarcely realized the possibility that they ever might sound in 
his own ears, or reach friends endeared to him by all the tenderest 
relations of life. Whitefield’s manner, we believe, was entirely dif- 
ferent. He never withheld the truth, nor kept back the darkest 
view of the sinner’s danger. But he seems conscious that there 
is a meaning of unutterable anguish in the denunciations of God’s 
wrath; and if we have any proper conception of the sentences which 
follow each other, he utters them like one who, while he knows they 
must be spoken, is ready to exclaim with bursting heart, ‘O that 
sinners would not have it so!’ Our readers will recollect the an- 
ecdote above given, where he is described as repeating ‘ Oh, the 
wrath’s to come! Oh, the wrath’s to come! ‘There was, there- 
fore, no affectation in his display of emotion, though it may be 
censured by some as a departure from strict propriety, when he 
wept, and stamped his feet, and used the most passionate expres- 
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sions of his feelings. He might be called an enthusiast; and the 
more deeply one has tasted the bitterness of the anticipated terrors 
of the second death, or the more clearly he has caught a glimpse 
of heaven, with its brightening glories, the more liable will he be 
to meet the same charge from an ungodly world. But his emo- 
tion was in no degree at variance with what the case demanded. 
It was nothing but the perfectly natural result of the deep interest 
which he felt in their salvation, and the lively views of their dan- 
ger which absorbed his whole soul, and made him act as if on the 
present exertion depended the decision of the question, whether 
they were to be saved or lost. No wonder that men trembled and 
sunk down overpowered by such a sense of their danger as they 
witnessed in him. They could not remain unmoved, for they saw 
that he felt his responsibility, and with all the crushing weight of 
this burden upon him, he, by the faithful discharge of his duty, 
was rolling off from himself upon them that dreadful load whieh 
was ready to sink them to perdition. But with all this deep 
emotion, the blessing which followed his labors was obtained by a 
continued wrestling in prayer with a covenant God. ‘lo the in- 
tervention of sovereign grace Whitefield ever felt all the glory to 
be due; and his constant recognition of the divine agency in con- 
version, is one of the most striking traits in his character. 

The great doctrines of grace were prominent in all his preach- 
ing. He was decidedly a Calvinist, in opposition to the low Ar- 
minianism of that day. In judging of his preaching, we must 
take into view the state of the christian world at the time he 
flourished. A long period of declension and coldness had pre- 
ceded that time. Religion had lost its vitality, a dead stagnation 
' anda night of darkness ‘reigned, when he began to wake the slum- 
bering energies of piety, ‘and to pour licht upon the churches. 
Men were disposed to trust to a mere lifeless morality ; and the gen- 
eral feeling seemed to be that persons gradually grew up into chris- 


tians, without any renewing power of the Spirit of God; and that no 
radical change of heart was needed to fit them for heaven. At such 
' a time it is necessary to give a peculiar prominence to the doctrines 
p 


of entire depravity, regeneration, dependence and divine sovereign- 
ty, and the justifying righteousness of Christ. Upon these, therefore, 
Whitefield’ dwelt much. To rouse men from their death-like 
slumbers of false security, he aimed to sweep away every “refuge 


t of lies,’ and i impress upon their minds the dreadful conviction 
F that aliens the interposition of sovereign grace their souls would 
. be inevitably lost. Atthe same time he s says nothing to excuse 
, men in remaining inactive, or ‘ waiting God’s time ;” he calls upon 
: them to come immediately to Christ, to repent and believe in 


Christ ; he charges them with guilt for their neglect of this duty, 
and labors to make them feel its necessity. It was in this partic- 
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ular form, rather than by directly asserting and proving the sin- 
ner’s ability, that he exhibits his views of their character as moral 
agents. We have no hesitation in saying, that if he had lived at 
the present day, he would have been most strenuous in enforcing 
that doctrine with the utmost energy. We ground our belief not 
only on the fact that we find passages in his sermons which indicate 
his complete conviction of the ability of men to obey the commands 
of God, but also from the well known intimacy which subsisted 
between him and Davies, Tennent, Edwards, and others, whose 
views on these subjects need no vouchers. He had no dread of 
pressing duty upon the consciences of his hearers, nor was he a 
partaker in that over-scrupulous distrust of all excitement, which is 
the Shibboleth of so many at the present day. An admirable judg- 
ment tempered his zeal; but he knew and felt that men must be 
roused and alarmed. Hence, i in his own peculiar manner, he dwelt 
much on their sinful condition, the necessity of regeneration, their 
dependence on the sovereign mercy and grace of the God whom 
they were provoking to anger. He felt that all were so perfectly 

conscious of ability,—so disposed at that day torely on their own 
power, that it was more important to show them the dreadful cer- 
tainty, from the desperate extent of their aversion to God, that 
they never would submit until made willing in the day of His 
power. He preached the doctrine of dependence, therefore, in 
the most broad and unqualified manner ; for he had no fear of the 
objection, at other times so common, that there is nothing for the 
sinner to do. It is accordingly true,—and this is a decisive proof 
of the correctness of the view we have just taken,—that no where 
in his sermons is there any allusion intimating or implying such 
an objection on the sinner’s part, or the least attempt towards re- 
futing it. Had it existed we may be sure that he would not have 
suffered it to pass unnoticed. Jt would be impossible to do so at 
the present day. It did not then exist. ‘The error of the times 
was all on the side of the exelustve agency of man in his own sal- 
vation. But we will make a few extracts from the volume undei 
review, in relation to this subject. ‘The first is a short passage from 
a funeral sermon, by Dr. Pemberton of Boston. 


‘+s To convince sinners that they were by nature children of wrath ; 
by practice, transgressors of the divine law ; and in consequence of this, 
exposed to the vengeance of offended heaven ; to display the transcen- 
dent excellency of a Savior, and persuade awakened minds to confide in 
his merits and righteousness, as the only hopes of a guilty world ; to im- 
press upon the professors of the gospel the necessity, not only of an out- 
ward reformation, but an internal change, by the powerful influences of 
the Spirit ; to lead the faithful to a zealous practice of the various duties 
of the christian life, that they may evidence the sincerity of their faith, 
and adorn the doctrine of God their Savior ;—these were the reigning 
subjects of his pulpit discourses.””’ p. 236. 
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The following are from his sermons, and afford a further speci- 
men of his method of addressing the consciences of sinners :— 


‘ Who knows but the Lord may be gracious? Remember you have 
no plea but sovereign mercy ; but for your evaded. also, re- 
member it is the world, such as you are, to whom the Comforter is to 
come, and whom he is to convince. Wait therefore at Wisdom’s gates. 
The bare probability of having a door of mercy opened, is enough to 
keep you striving. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
the chief of them. You know not but he came to save you. Do not 
go and quarrel with God’s decrees, and say, if 1 am a reprobate I shall 
be damned; if I am elected I shall be saved ; ; and therefore I will do 
nothing. What have you to do with Grod’s decrees ? Secret things be- 
long to him ; ; itis your business to give ‘all diligence to make your 
calling and election sure.” If there are but few who find the way 
that leads to life, do you strive to be some of them. You know not 
but you may be in the number of those few, and that your striving 
may be the means which God intends to bless, to give you an entrance 
in. If you do not act thus, soap are not sincere ; and ‘if you do, who 
knows but you may find mercy ? For though after you have done all 
that you can, God may justly cut you off, yet never was a single person 
damned that did all that he could. Though, therefore, your "beads are 
withered, stretch them out; though you are impotent, sick, and lame, 
come lie at the pool. Who knows but by and by the Lord Jesus may 
have compassion on you, and send the Comforter to convince you of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment ? He is a God full of compassion and 
long-suffering, otherwise you and I had been long since lifting up our 
eyes intorments. But still he is patient with us! 

O, Christless sinners, you are alive, and who knows but God intends 
to bring you to repentance ? Could my prayers or tears effect it, you 
should have volleys of the one, and floods of the other. My heart is 
touched with a sense of your condition. May our merciful High Priest 
now send down the Comforter and make you sensible of it also! O, 
the love of Christ! It constrains me to beseech you to come to him ; 
what do you reject, if you reject Christ, the Lord of glory! Sinners, 
give the dear Redeemer a lodging in your souls. Do not be Bethshe- 
mites ; give Christ your hearts, your whole hearts. Indeed he is wor- 
thy. He made you, and not you yourselves. You are not your own ; 
give Christ then your bodies and souls, which are his! Is it not enough 
to melt you down, to think that the high and lofty One who inhabiteth 
eternity, should condescend to invite you by his ministers? How soon 
can he frown you to hell? And how know you but he may this very 
instant, if you do not hear his voice? Did any yet harden their hearts 
against Christ and prosper? Come then, do not send me sorrowful 
away ; do not let me have reason to cry out, *‘ Oh, my leanness, my lean- 
ness !?? Do not let me go weeping into my closet, and say, “Lord, they 
will not believe my report ; Lord, I have called them, and they will 
not answer; I am unto them as a very pleasant song, and as one that 
plays upon a pleasant instrument ; but their hearts are running afte: 
the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life.” “Woul | 
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you be willing that I should give such an account of you, or make such 
a prayer before God ? And: yet I must not only doso here, but appear 
in judgment against you hereafter, unless you will come to Christ. 
Once more, therefore, ‘I entreat you to come. What objections have 
you to make? Behold, I stand ‘here in the name of God, to answer 
all that you can offer. But £ know no one can come walew the Father 
draw him: I will therefore address me to my God, and intercede with 
him to send the Comforter into your hearts.’ pp. 418, 419. 


Yet, with all his attachment to truth, Whitefield was no stickle: 
for mere systems. He had eminently a catholic spirit ; and as has 
been heretofore remarked, in a former article in this work, he 
could heartily rejoice in the success of others. His controversy 
with W esley did not so alienate his affections but that he ever 
regarded him as a dear friend and brother ; and it was at his re- 
quest that Wesley preached his funeral sermon, at the chapel in 
London. His aim was the salvation of souls ; and to secure that, 
he was willing to merge all other differences, ‘and to recognize as 
his brethren in the family of God, all who evinced that they 
shared in any degree in the spirit of c hrist. ‘Thus he says in one 
of his letters, “O, how I do long to see bigotry and party zeal 
taken away, and all the Lord’s servants more knit together!’ And 
yet again, ‘| wish all names among the saints of God were swal- 
lowed up in that one of CHRISTIAN.” 

‘The same feeling is expressed in the following anecdote :-— 


‘When Mr. Whitefield was one day preaching in Market-street, 
Philadelphia, from the balcony of the court-house, he cried out, “ Fa- 
ther Abraham, who have you in heaven? any episcopalians ?”? ** No!” 
“ Any presbyterians ; 279 &6 No! 1 << Any baptists?” “No!” ‘* Have 
you any methodists there 7”? «* No!”? “ Have you any independents or 
seceders ?”? “No! No!” “ Why, who have you then??? “ We don’t 
know those names here. All that are here are christians—believers in 
Christ—men who have overcome by the blood of the Lamb and the 
word of his testimony.”? ‘QO, is this the case? then God help me, 
God help us all to forget party names, and to become christians in deed 
and in truth.”?’ pp. 307, 308. 


With respect to his discourses, as reported by the celebrated 
stenographer, Mr. Gurney, a few of which are given in this vo- 
lume, Whitefield complained as if injustice had “been done him. 
We have no doubt that they are wanting in those nicer and more 
delicate touches, which gave them symmetry and beauty when 
delivered. Yet they contain so many allusions to persons, places, 
and incidents of then recent occurrence, that they bear strong 
marks of authenticity. They may be compared to the rough 
crayon sketches of an artist, giving the figures and grouping ‘of 
objects ; but which, to produce e their full effect, need to be filled up 
with the same magic pencil by which they were at first drawn. 
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They are, however, by no means deficient in many of the excellences 
which were combined in Whitefield’s preaching. Simple, and for 
the most part immethodical, they still furnish some passages of won- 
derful power as home appeals to the conscience. They abound 
in those graphic illustrations from common life, and those vivid 
pictures of eternal things, to which we have before alluded. 
There are, we believe, very few qualities of Whitefield’s 
preaching which would not be successful at the present day. A 
greater degree of refinement might, perhaps, sometimes be neces- 
sary ; but, united in a man of similar powers of address, a like 
hearty sincerity of appeal, the same faith in God, sense of obliga- 
tion, and inexpressible longing for the salvation of men, the same 
untiring effort to reach the conscience and win souls to Christ, 
and expressed in a similar manner,—they would disarm prejudice, 
and make their way to the heart. They might not exhibit the 
stately eloquence of Mason, or of Robert Hall, or the continuous 
flow of Chalmers; but they would carry with them a power 
which would be felt, and which would rivet the attention, rouse 
the feelings, and bear along the hearers with the preacher, though 
unconscious how it was effected. We believe the time is coming 
too, when such preaching will be more and more appreciated. 
Were it necessary to prove its adaptation, we might recur to living 
examples, and show that its superiority is now felt and confessed. 
The interest with which persons of all classes listen to the argu- 
ment of an able lawyer who is addressing a jury, and the power 
which the most homely illustrations, if aptly introduced, exert in 
securing conviction, is decisive proof in its favor. More than all, 
and a higher authority still,—it is the method of the bible ; the 
mode of our Savior’s preaching. ‘The more the inherent capabili- 
ties of the truths of the gospel, as calculated to affect men, come 
to be understood ; the more a business-like method of presenting 
these momentous subjects prevails ;—fitted as it would be, to the 
ordinary habits of thinking and acting, among mankind in general ; 
—the more assuredly may we look for the exhibitions of its power 
over the minds and the hearts of men. The Holy Spirit, in its 
concurrent agency, acts in accordance with such an exhibition of 
the truth ; and it is an union of such a spirit of entire consecration 
to Christ in a life of prayer and holy activity, as shall draw down 
those blessed influences, with a wise adaptation of the gospel mes- 
sage to reach the understandings, consciences, and hearts of men 
averse to the truth; such a concentration of sincerity and single- 
ness of aim for God’s glory, with the untiring effort to bring men 
to see and feel their danger,—which may well entitle a preacher to 
hope for eminent success. We would urge upon our readers a 
ciose study of the life, character and feelings of Whitefield, and 
an acquaintance with his sermons, and manner of preaching, as 
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exhibited in this volume. Room is wanting to do justice to our 
views of their importance ; and we have been obliged from this 
cause, to leave untouched several points which might have afforded 
interesting matter for remark. There have been many men of 
far more transcendent talents; more accurate reasoners ; more 
systematic in their views ; and who better understood the great 
doctrines of the bible, in their harmonious connection with each 
other ; men who could as well, or better, defend the truth against 
the objections of sophists, and detect the fallacy of the hypocrite’s 
refuge ; but probably there never was an uninspired man, who so 
well understood how to urge home the plain simple truth of God 
upon the consciences of his hearers, with an overwhelming, and 
almost irresisuble power of conviction, as GeorGce WHiItTEeFievp. 

Of whom else could Cowper have written such a panegyric ?— 


‘He loved the world that hated him; the tear 
‘That dropped upon his bible was sincere ; 
Assailed by scandal, and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was—a blameless life : 

And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart. 
Paul's love of Christ and steadiness unbrib’d, 
Were copied close in him and well transcribed ; 
Ile followed Paul—his zeal and kindred flame, 
His apostolic charity the same. 

Like him crossed cheerfully tempestuous seas, 
Forsaking country, kindred, friends and ease , 
Like him he labored, and like him content 

‘Vo bear it, suffered shame where’er he went 
Blush Calumny! and write upon his tomb, 

If honest eulogy can spare thee room, 

Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, 
Which, aimed at him, have pierced the offended skies , 
And say, blot out my sin, confessed, deplored, 
Against thine image in thy saint, O Lord !’ 





Art. VI.—Fanaricism. 


Fanaticism. By the author of Natural History of Enthusiasm. New-York ; 
Jonathan Leavitt: Boston; Crocker & Brewster, 1234. 


Tue writer of this work has previously claimed a share of ow 
attention, in a review of his Natural History of Enthusiasm, and 
Saturday Evening.* The former of those books and the present 
publication are the result of a plan which, it seems, the author 
conceived several years ago, of exhibiting at one view the prin- 
cipal forms of spurious or corrupted religion. Having been 
discouraged, however, by the magnitude and difficulty of the at- 
tempt, he abandoned it for a time; but the subject pressed con- 
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tinually upon his mind, and he ventured at length on a detached 
part of the general theme, in a book under the title first named. 
The topic which followed, according to the train of discussion 
which he had projected, was that which fills the present volume. 
But he has by no means ‘completed his original intention. “‘ Half 
yet remains unsung,” or unsaid, and indeed much more. Super- 
stition, with its attendant cruelty, is destined to follow. Spiritual 
despotism, that natural transition from superstition, is next to de- 

mand attention. And corruption of morals, the direct conse- 
quence of the overthrow of piety ; and scepticism, or philosophic 
irreligion, are required to finish the series. ‘These nearly con- 
nected and sequent undertakings, as we gather from tine preface, 
may be expected to appear in due time. Saturday Evening, 1 
we may judge from the author’s silence respecting it in this con- 
nection, formed no part of the plan, although it seems to have 
aimed at the same general end which he has in view, according to 
repeated intimations, in all these works, viz., the detection and 
dissipation of spurious piety ; and it may, therefore, have been in- 
tended only as an interlude in the progress of the representation. 

We are tempted to wish that other interludes may be interposed, 

notwithstanding the interest with which we look forward to the 
pieces which are to continue, and finally wind up the developed 
plan. 

Extended and elaborate works on subjects, most of which are 
so similar, and separated only by slight shades of difference, de- 
mand in him who puts his hand to such an undertaking, a dis- 
crimination of mind, and a grasp of thought of no common order. 
Their successful and satisfactory execution would seem to indicate 
a master in religious, philosophical research, and psychological de- 
scription. Such, without doubt, is our author. Lf the religious world 
has ever needed a Bacon, or ever found one, who might expose 
the errors that have been superinduced upon the christian system, 
and portray in their true colors the phantasms that have dazzled 
so many spiritual devotees to their ruin, we venture to say that 
this priest of our moral nature, is the author of the Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm, and of Fanaticism. He bids fair to dash in 
pieces more than “ the cycles, epicycles, and crystal orbs of a 
visionary antiquity.” ‘The stronger delusions of human depravity 
are the main objects of his attack. ‘The retreats in which a false 
devotion has secreted itself for ages, he touches as with the wand 
of an enchanter; and, to say the least, they tremble for their ex- 
istence.. It would seem that he feels himself called to this work 
by some irrepressible moral instinct—by some consciousness of 
power, that has impelled him in bis career thus far, justifying the 
language with which he concludes the present book, though per- 
haps he intended not the particular form here given to the subject, 
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that “invineibly persuaded of the truth of christianity, he can 
taste no personal enjoyments, can admit no rest, while it falters in 
its course through the world.”’ Some of the leading topics of this 
book have strikingly reminded us of his great prototype, (as we 
have presumed, in part at least, to consider him,) in the Novum 
Organon, and doubtless they were suggested by the order pursued 
in that work, in which the sources of prejudice which impede the 
progress of knowledge, were quaintly denominated idols, of which 
four are enumerated, viz., idols of the tribe, of the den, of the mar- 
ket, and of the theater. Our author in the work under review has 
also his quaternary, viz., fanaticism of the Scourge, of the Brand, of 
the Banner, and of the Symbol. Of his qualifications to act the 
part of a Bacon, as ‘* the miner and sapper” of religious error, (as 
that eminent man was of false philosophy, we have no doubt as 
has already appeared; but whether he will sustain the farther 
character of “ prophet of the arts,” the holier arts, by leading man- 
kind more directly to the bible, in an accurate investigation 1 of its 
contents, as the source of truth, remains to be demonstrated by 

the event. We have formerly ventured to characterize him as 
better fitted to pull down a system than to build up a new one. 

This idea was suggested principally by several singular and quix- 
otic positions in his early work on christian missions. We shall 
be happy to find in the subsequent promised works, that we have 
been mistaken,—an opinion not altogether removed by the peru- 
sal of the present volume ; though, as we are ready to confess, 
somewhat modified. But however this may be, it is a source of 
the purest gratification, to come in contact with a writer who 
shows us the profoundest secrets of our moral nature, who follows 
a train of original and independent investigation on topics the most 
interesting to human beings, and who manifests on all occasions, 
that while he thinks as a sage, he feels as a man and a christian. 
That astonishing, awful dissection of the heart, —the natural heart; 
—that “laying bare of the fibers of its strength,” an effect of the 
strokes of his pen, proclaims an intellectual and spiritual adroitness 
on the part of this writer, which the all-wise Giver would not have 

bestowed, and evidently has not bestowed in vain. We cannot 
easily, because we would not, break away from the spell which 
that author fastens upon us, who reveals the secrets of our breasts, 
and detects the hidden springs of action. It is difficult to extri- 
cate ourselves, if we would, from a grasp that holds us by the 
fear, that those representations may be too literally correct, which 
we are interested in pronouncing doubtful or false. Add to this, 
our author, while he brings up from the depths of the heart, and 
collects from every walk of life and every haunt of philosophy, the 
very and identical facts on which scripture insists, is yet as indifferent 
to the dry details of a system as he needs to be, and is as little 
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fastidious in departing from set forms of theological speech, as some 
others are in never adopting any other. He uses the oidinary 
and established symbols of religious truth, as that truth is expressed 
in creeds, no farther than is necessary to save his readers from 
misapprehending him. He makes his deepest impressions by 
those broad dashes of his pen, which mark the line of thought as 
it passes through his own peculiar, creative mind. He effects his 
object chiefly by that moral painting, the force and solemnity of 
which awe and subdue the soul, as if they came from the seat of 
the divinity. 

The close alliance of the different subjects of which he treats, 
renders it necessary for him to discriminate accurately between 
them, and to define with entire precision the meaning of terms, for 
the sake of the truths which he designs separately to press upon 
the reader’s attention. Accordingly he has set up his land-marks so 
distinctly that they can readily be seen by every observant reader. 
Jn the minute evolution of his ideas, in the subordinate parts of his 
representations, he is not always so fortunate, we are told, as to be 
understood ; whether owing to the language employed, or to the ab- 
stract nature of the thoughts, we do not here undertake tosay. But 
in the distinctive character of his treatises, and in the outline of his 
plan, no one can complain, notwithstanding the delicate and com- 
plex relation of his topics, that he is confused or ambiguous. As 
he included in the notion of enthusiasm solely a quality of evil, so 
of course he includes in the proper conception of fanaticism a 
similar quality, only much worse, much greater in degree. Or to 
use his own language: “ In another volume [Nat. Hist. En.] spu- 
rious and imaginative religious emotions were spoken of: our pres- 
ent task is to describe the various combinations of the same spurious 
pietism with the malign passions. After quite rejecting from 
our account that opprobrious sense of the word fanaticism, which 
the virulent caluminator of religion and of the religious assign to it, 
it will be found, as we believe, that the elementary idea attaching 
to the term in its manifold applications, is that of a fictitious fervor 
in religion, rendered turbulent, morose, or rancorous, by junction 
with some one or more of the unsocial emotions. Orifa definition 
as brief as possible were demanded, we should say that fanaticism is 
enthusiasm inflamed by hatred.” The author, however, before 
fixing the meaning of terms, has an excellent chapter on the design 
of the work ; and after giving us to understand his object, details 
inthe same section the rise of the malign emotions. His subse- 
quent course of thought may be told in few words. The alliance 
of the malign emotions with the imagination, and the fact that fa- 
naticism is the offspring of enthusiasm, or the combination of the 
malign emotions with spurious religious excitements, form the sub- 
ject of the two succeeding sections. ‘Then follow in as many di- 
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visions, the four varieties or classes of fanaticism already mentioned. 
The two concluding sections are occupied in presenting the proofs 
that the religion of the bible, both the old testament and the new, 
is not fanatical. ‘These all furnish a compass of discussion and a 
richness of views which we should be glad to transfer at some 
length to our own pages. But the time and space allowed us will 
admit only a moderate selection of passages, which struck our 
minds by their beauty and force, or which deserve a passing com- 
ment on other accounts. In this way we shall endeavor to give 
some idea of the character and contents of the work, and shall find 
occasion for a few general remarks in the conclusion. 

Our author, justly conceiving that the purity of the church and 
of christians individually is essential to the great object of con- 
verting the world, denounces with a merited severity the reluc- 
tance or jealousy which is often felt, that the corruptions of the 
religious body should ever be exposed. 


‘ How culpable then, and how ignoble too, must we deem that spirit 
of jealousy or reluctance which would divert such a scrutiny, as if th 
honor of the gospel were better secured by cloaking the faults of its ad- 
herents, than by laboring to dispel them! Shall we, as christians, wish 
to creep under the shelter of a corrupt lenity ? Shall we secretly wish 
that the tine may never come,—or at least, not come while we live, 
when the inveterate and deep-seated errors of the religious body shall 
be fairly dealt with, and honestly spread to the light ? It may indeed be 
true that when we have to denounce the flagrant evils that abound in the 
world, and when open impiety and unbelief are to be reproved, we 
should use a serious severity ; but then, when we turn homeward, shall 
we at once moderate our tones, and drop our voice, and plead for a sort 
of indulgence, as the favorites of heaven, which we are by no means 
forward to grant to the uninstructed and irreligious portion of mankind: 
Shall our thunders always have a distant aim? Alas! how many gen- 
erations of men have already lived and died untaught, while the church 
has delicately smothered her failings, and has asked for an inobservant 
reverence from the profane world! ‘True it is that the vices of heathens 
and infidels are grievous ; but it is also true that the vices of the church 
if much less flagrant, and less mischievous in their immediate operation, 
are loaded with a peculiar aggravation, inasmuch as they destroy or im- 
pair the ONLY EXISTING M&aNs for the repression and extermination 
of all error and all vice! 

If then the alledged dependence of the religious welfare of mankind 
upon the vigor and purity of the christian body be real, we find a full 
apology for whatever methods (even the most rigorous,) that may con- 
duce to its cleansing. All we need take care of is the spirit and in- 
tention of our reproofs. Should there be any, calling himself a disciple 
of Christ, who would protest against such impartial proceedings, he 
might properly be told that the inquiry in hand is too monentous, and is 
far too extensive in its consequences, than that it should be either di- 
verted or relinquished in deference to the feelings or interests of the 
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parties immediately concerned. * Be it so,’ we might say to the reluc- 
tant and faulty christian, ¢ be it so, that your spiritual delinquencies are 
not of so fatal a kind as to put in danger your personal salvation, (an as- 
sumption, by the way, always hazardous,) and let it be granted that you 
are chargeable only with certain infirmities of judgment, or with mere 
exuberances in temper or conduct ;—yes, but these faults in you, as a 
christian, and especially at the present critical moment, exert a negative 
ower, the circle of which none can measure. Can you then desire 
that we should exercise a scrupulous tenderness towards you, while we 
forget pity towards the millions of mankind? Nay, rather, let every 
instrument of correction, and the most severe, be put in play, which 
may seem needful for restoring its proper force to the gospel,—the only 
means as it is of mercy to the world.” No, we must not flinch, although 
the sensitiveness and the vanity of thousands among us were to be in- 
tensely hurt. Let all—all be humbled, if such humiliation is indeed a 
necessary process that shall facilitate the conversion of the world.’ 
pp. 9J—11. 


Among the reasons which he urges for laying bare those perni- 
cious sentiments which have been so terrible a scourge to man- 
kind, is one ‘derived from the liability of their sudden return, for 
he considers them now as in some good degree departed. In his 
opinion the present indifference and levity may soon change to 
strong vindictive feeling. His observations may be sufliciently 
conclusive in the view of some minds, and are certainly striking 
and beautiful ; but we had hoped, perhaps against hope, that man- 
kind, at least in truly christian countries, were forever delivered 
from so fearful a state of things. The circumstances of the world 
are so exceedingly different from what they once were, in view of 
a single cause alone, viz., the press, improved and extended be- 
yond all former precedent, and perhaps in its nature incapable of re- 
trogression, that we cannot reason with much certainty on this sub- 
ject, from what has been, to what will be in time to come. Even 
since the period of the early French revolution, an instance of fren- 
zied popular feeling to which the author doubtless alluded,the change 
in this diffusive medium of thought has not been inconsiderable. 
How far then, in its present condition, and especially with the im- 
provements of which it may be still further suscepuble, it is likely 
to regulate and check that tendency to excess, which has disturbed 
the tranquillity of the world in past ages, it is not easy to tell; and 
yet we are not without omens, that even alone, but especially 
when combined with other causes, it will, like the balance ina 
clock, preserve in a good degree, a moral equilibrium in the social 
state. The author, we know, discards the idea that the diffusion 
of knowledge in its present extent, or in any extent, is a security 
against the dreaded evil ; but we should like well to see the expe- 
riment of education made through the world at large, as it has 
been, for instance, in Connecticut. ‘The views, however, to which 
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we advert are worth considering, even were it only for the felicity 
with which they are expressed. A portion is given below. 


‘If, just at the present moment, there seems little or no probability 
that sanguinary and malignant superstitions should regain their lost as- 
cendency, can we say it is certain that no such evils, congruous as they 
are with the universal passions of man, shall henceforth be generated, 
and burst abroad ? Manifest as it is that the human mind has a lean- 
ing towards gloomy and cruel excesses in matters of religion, whence 
can we derive a firm persuasion that this tendency shall, in all future 
ages, be held as much in check as now it is? Not surely from broad 
and comprehensive calculations, such as a sound philosophy authenti- 
cates. ‘The supposition that human nature has forever discarded cer- 
tain powerful emotions which awhile ago also raged within its circle, 
must be deemed frivolous and absurd. How soon may we be taught to 
estimate more wisely the forces we have to guard against in our political 
and religious speculations! ‘The frigid indifference and levity we see 
around us is but the fashion of a day; and a day may see it exchanged 
for the utmost extravagance, and for the highest frenzy of fanatical zeal 
Human nature, let us be assured, is a more profound and boisterous el- 
ement than we are apt to imagine, when it has happened to us for a 
length of time to stand upon the brink of the abyss in a summer season, 
idly gazing upon the rippled surface,—gay in froth and sunbeams. 
What shall be the movements of the deep, and what the thunder of its 
rage at night-fall, and when the winds are up! 

Nothing less than the ample testimony of history can support general 
conclusions as to what is probable or not, in the course of events. And 
yet even the events of the last few years might be enough to prove that 
mankind, whatever may be the boasted advance of civilization, has by 
no means outgrown its propensity to indulge vindictive passions. Or 
can we have looked abroad during our own era, and believe that the 
fascinations of impudent imposture and egregious delusion are quite 
spent and gone? Rather let it be assumed as probable, at least as not 
impossible, that whatever intemperance, whatever atrocity, whatever 
folly history lays to the charge of man, shall be repeated, perhaps in our 
own age, perhaps in the next. 

The security which some may presume upon, against the reappear- 
ance of religious excesses, if founded on the present diffusion of intel- 
lectual and biblical light, is likely to prove fallacious in two capital re- 
spects. In the first place, the inference is faulty, because this spread of 
knowledge (in both kinds,) though indeed wide and remarkable,—or 
remarkable by comparison, is still in fact very limited, and its range 
bears an inconsiderable proportion to the broad surface of society, even 
in the most enlightened communities. If a certain number has reached 
that degree of intelligence which may be reckoned to exclude altogether 
the probability of violent movements, the dense masses of society, on 
all sides, have hitherto scarcely been blessed by a ray of genuine illu- 
mination ; moreover, there is in our own country, and in every country 
of Europe, a middle class, whose progress in knowledge is of that sort 
which, while it fails to insure moderation or control of the passions, ren- 
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ders the mind only so much the more susceptible of imaginative excite- 
ments. ‘Torpor, it is true, has to a great extent been “dispelled from 
the European social system; but who shall say in what manner, or to 
what purposes, the returning powers of life shall be employed? In 
now looking upon the populace of the civilized world, such as the rev- 
olutionary excitements of the last fifty years have made it, one might 
fancy to see a creature of gigantic proportions just rousing itself, after 
a long trance, and preparing to move and act among the living. But, 
what ‘shall be its deeds, and what its temper? ‘The most opposite ex- 
pectations might be made to appear reasonable. Every thing favor- 
able may be hoped for ;—whatever is appalling may be feared. At 
least we may affirm that the belief entertained by some, that great agi- 
tations may not again produce great excesses, or that egregious delu- 
sions may not once more, even on the illuminated field of European 
affairs, draw after them, as in other ages, myriads of votaries, rests upon 
no solid grounds of experience or philosophy, and will be adopted only 
by those who judge of human nature from partial or transient aspects, 
or who think that the frivolous incidents of yesterday and to-day afford 
a sufficient sample of all time. 

But a persuasion of this sort, founded on the spread of intelligence, 
whether secular or religious, seems faulty in another manner—namely, 
in attributing to knowledge, of either kind, more influence than it is 
actually found to exert over the passions and imagination of the bulk of 
mankind. Education does indeed produce, in full, its proper effect to mo- 
derate the emotions, and asa preservative against delusion, in cold, arid, 
and calculating spirits ; and it exerts also, in a good degree, the same 
sort of salutary influence over even the most turbulent or susceptible 
minds, up to that critical moment when the ordinary counterpoise of 
reason is overborne, and when some paramount motive gains ascenden- 
cy. This sudden overthrow of restraining principles,—an overthrow to 
which sanguine and imaginative temperaments are always liable, is not 
often duly allowed for, when it is attempted to forecast the course of 
human affairs. We form our estimate of moral causes according to that 
rate of power at which we observe them now to be moving, but fail to 
anticipate what they shall become, perhaps the next instant, that is to 

iy, When existing restraints of usage or feeling have been burst asun- 
der? pp. 11—14. 


The author’s observations on the rise of the malign emotions, 
show as usual, that he has looked narrowly into the human heart, 
and acquainted himself with its most secret and subtle movements. 
The following passage is an example to this effect :— 


‘ The same is true of all forms of the irascible emotions, and which 
never go beyond their purpose, and especially can never pass into dis- 
positions, without vitiating the character. Each single instance of ex- 
cessive excitement contributes, shall we say, the whole amount of its 
excess to the formation of a habit of the same class ; and then these 
habits—emotions parted from their occasions, soon run into some sort of 
perversion, or become misdirected. Unoccupied desire strays from its 
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path, and attaches itself perniciously to whatever objects it may meet 
It is thus that human nature subsides into the most corrupted states. A 
certain mode of feeling is generated, of the utter unreasonableness of 
which the mind is dimly conscious, sna to rid itself of the uneasy sense 
of being absurd, rushes on towards sentiments still more preposterous, 
that by their sid it may quite surround itself with false impressions, and 
lose all recollection of calm truths. As there is an intoxication of the 
animal appetites, so is there an intoxication of the malign passions ; and 
perhaps if we could completely analyze some extreme instance of dark 
and atrocious hatred,—hatred when it constitutes the fixed condition of 
the soul, we should find that the miserable being has become what he is 
by the impulse of a perpetual endeavor to drown self-reproach and _in- 
ward contempt, in deeper and deeper draughts of the cup of poison. 

Up to that point where the subordinate principles of our nature be- 
come transmuted into permanent qualities, imparting a character to the 
mind, it is easy to discern their reason and propriety as constituents of 
the physical and moral life : nor can we fail to perceive that each is 
attended with a provision for restraining it within due limits, ‘Thus it 
is, as we have said, that while the machinery of animal life is impelled 
by the sense of pleasure which is attached to the brief activity of the 
appetites, an admonitory uneasiness attends the excessive indulgence or 
protracted excitement of them. Consistently with this same regard to 
ulterior purposes, the irascible emotions in their native state, are denied 
any attendant pleasurable sense ; or at most so small an clement of plea- 
sure belongs to them, that the pain consequent upon their excess or thei 
continuance is always paramount. The dash of gratification, if there 
be any, does but give momentary life to the rising energy, and then 
passes off. 

The irascible passions can be allowed to have respect to nothing be- 
yond the preservation of life, or of its enjoyments, in those unforeseen 
occasions When no other means but an instantaneous exertion of more 
than the ordinary force, both of body and mind, and especially of the 
latter, could avail for the purpose of defense :—anger is the safeguard 
of beings not housed, like the tortoise, within an impenetrable crust ; 
and if man had been ‘born cased in iron, or were an ethereal substance, 
he would probably have been furnished with no passionate resentments 
Nevertheless every good purpose of such emotions has been anwered 
when the faculties have received that degree and kind of stimulus which 
the exigency of the moment demanded ; and their continuance must be 
always (if it were nothing worse) a waste and a perversion of power ; 
since the conservative ends they may seem to have in view are far more 
certainly secured by other means when the sudden peril is gone by 
Malign dispositions and vindictive habits are, shall we say, miserable 
incumbrances of the mind ; ; as if a man would sustain the load of bulky 
armor, night and day, and carry shield and lance, though probably he 
will not encounter a foe once in the year. The checks of opinion, the mo- 
tives of mutual interest, and at last the provisions of law, and the arm 
of the body politic, are in readiness to defend us from every aggression, 
those only excepted which must be repelled at the instant they are 
made, or not at all.’ pp. 23—-25 
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The explanation given of the gratification of consummated re- 
venge is truly ingenious, and perhaps consistent with a remark 
which he had hefore made, viz., that the irascible emotions, in 
their native state, have, if any pleasure at all is attached to them, 
still a paramount degree of pain, arising from their excess or their 
continuance. 


‘There is, however, an instance that may seem to be at variance 
with our assumptions ; and it is one whieh should be fairly looked at. 
Of what sort then is the pleasure of consummated revenge ; and whence 
does it spring ?—or must we trace it to the original constitution of the 
mind? ‘To answer such a question, we should go back to the elements 
of the moral sense. Let it then be remembered that this sense, indis- 
pensable as it is to rational agency and to responsibility, implies, not 
only a consciousness of pleasure in the view of what is good, benign, 
and generous ; but an equal and correspondent feeling (necessarily 
painful ) towards the opposite qualities, whether of single. actions or of 
character. We cannot so much as form a conception ‘of a moral sense 
that should possess one of these faculties apart from the other :—as well 
suppose the eye to be percipient of light, but unconscious of darkness. 
The power of approval is a nullity, if it do not involve a power of dis- 
ner: and disgust. What sort of languid and vague instinct were 

t, which, though capable of high delight i in the contempl: ation of virtue 
= beneficence, should look listiessly and without emotion upon the in- 
fiction of wanton torture, or upon acts of injustice, fraud, or impurity ? 
We may indeed imagine a world into which no evils and no discords or 
deformities should gain admission ; but it is impossible to conceive of 
sentient beings endowed with faculties of pleasure, such as should in- 
volve no power of suffering. Whoever would be capable of exalted 
happiness, must undergo the possibility of misery, equally intense ; or if 
the power of enjoyment be greater than the power of suffering, the 
whole amount of the difference is just so much torpor, or so much re- 
laxation. A sense or faculty may indeed be numbed or paralyzed ; 
but although such damage should secure an exemption from pain, no 
one would. boast of it as a natural perfection. 

The sense of fitness, whence arises our acquiescence in retributive 
proceedings, as well penal as remunerative, implies, an uneasiness not 
to be dismissed, or even an intense consciousness of pain, so long as 
inerited punishment is diverted, or delayed, or its ultimate arrival is held 
in doubt. Few emotions, perhaps none, are more racking than that 
which attends the indeterminate delay of righteous retribution. And 
then, as every faculty of pleasure involves a liability to pain, so does a 
endian release from pain, ition or bodily, bring with it a sensation 
which, if we must hesitate to call it pleasure, it will be hard to desig- 
nate at all. Thus the extreme uneasiness that attends the delay wl 
retribution, is, when at length relieved by the infliction of due punish- 
ment, followed by an emotion (very transient in benignant minds) 
which, if it may not be called pleasurable, must remain undescribed. 
We have only to add that, as the exaggerations of self-love render the 
common desire of petribution intense—shall we say intolerable, if self 
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be the sufferer, so, and in the same degree, will the pleasurable sense 
of relief be enhanced, when, after a doubtful delay, ample retribution 
alights on its victim.—The continuance, or the brief duration of this 
malign gratification might well be taken as a gauge of the nobility or 
baseness of the mind that entertains it. If a generous spirit admits at 
all any such emotion, it will refuse to give it lodgment longer than a 
moment, and will gladly return to sentiments of compassion and forgive- 
ness. On the contrary, a mind, by disposition and habit rancorous, de- 
rives from an achieved revenge a sweetness not soon spent, and which 
is resorted to year after year as a cordial.’ pp. 27—29. 


We are cheered in view of the progress of society, through the 
influence of the pure ethics of the bible; though the lively picture 
which the author draws, seems, in a degree, inconsistent with the 
previous assumption already noticed, of a possible speedy re-ap- 
pearance of a virulent fanaticism. 


‘The time perhaps shall come—nay we devoutly expect it, when by 
the universal diffusion of a sound and pure ethics—the ethics of the 
Bible, no room shall be left, no need shall be felt for the chastening in- 
fluence which hitherto the imagination has exerted over the ferocious 
dispositions of mankind. Yes, an age shall come, when the gods and 
heroes of history shall hasten to those shades of everlasting forgetfulness 
which have closed upon their patrons—the gods and heroes of mytho- 
logy. In the same day the charm of fiction shall be dissolved, and the 
gaudiness of false sentiment, in all kinds, shall be looked at with the 
cold contempt which now we bestow upon the follies of false worship. 
Then too, the romance (as well practical as literary) of this nineteenth 
century shall be bound in the bundle that contains the decayed and 
childish fables of olden times, and both together shall be consigned, 
without heed or regret, to sheer oblivion. 

The slow but sure progress of society brings with it many substitu- 
tions of this sort, in which a less rational principle of action gives way 
to one that is more so. At the present moment we occupy just that 
midway position which, while it allows us to gaze with idle curiosity 
upon the blood-stained stage of chivalry, and upon the deluged fields of 
lawless ambition, quite forbids that any such modes of conduct should 
find a place among us as living realities. We are too wise and virtuous 
to give indulgence to that to which we largely give our admiration! 
May not yet another step or two be taken on the path of reason, and 
then we shall cease even to admire that which we have long ceased to 
tolerate ? 

So already it has actually happened in relation to those malign and 
sanguinary religious excitements which a few centuries ago kindled en- 
tire communities, and inflamed kings and mendicants, nobles and serfs, 
priests and wantons, abstracted monks and the dissolute rabble, with 
one purpose of sacred ambition. Though we now peruse with wonder 
and curiosity the story (for example) of the Crusades, there are very 
few readers in the present day—perhaps hardly one, who can rouse up a 
sympathy with that vehement feeling which was the paramount motive 
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of the enterprise. Only let us strip the history of the crusades of all its 
elements of martial and secular glory, and the simple religious residue 
—the proper fanaticism of the drama, would scarcely touch any modern 
imagination. How much more is this true of those horrid crusades of which 
the internal enemies of the Church of Rome have, at different times, 
been the victims! All feeling of alliance with the illusions that gave 
impulse to such abhorrent intestine wars has (do we assume too much ? 
utterly passed away, nor could by any means be rekindled ; and the two 
emotions of pity for the sufferers, and of detestation of the actors in the 
scenes of fratricide, are the only sentiments which the narrative can 
call up. Yet there was a time when men—born of women, and 
fashioned like ourselyves—yes, and men softened by education, and not 
uninformed by Christianity—saints and doctors, delicate recluses, and 
unearthly contemplatists—men who slept only three hours in the twen- 
ty-four, and prayed six or ten—when such men gave all the passion of 
their souls, and all the eloquence of their lips, to the work of hunting 
thousands of their fellows innocent and helpless, into the greedy fires 
of the Church ! 

Thus it appears that the very order of sentiment which once was al- 
lowed and lauded as magnanimous, and even divine, we have learned to 
regard as either purely ridiculous, or as abominable. A like reproba- 
tion inevitably awaits (if mankind is really advancing on the road of 
virtue) every mode of feeling which, being essentially malevolent, 
draws specious colors from the imagination. That which is true and 
just, in conduct and character, must at length supplant whatever, if 
stripped of its decorations, is loathsome or absurd. So certainly as the 
calm reason of christianity spreads itself through the world, will the 
ground fall in beneath the gorgeous but tottering edifice of spurious 
imaginative virtue. Let but the irresistible process go on a little fur- 
ther, and it will become as impracticable to uphold in credit the still ex- 
tant opinion which admits of honor without justice or purity, and of 
magnanimity without benevolence, and of that thirst of glory which is 
sheer selfishness, as it would be now, after the mechanic arts have 
| reached an unthought-of perfection, to keep in use the cumbrous hand- 

machines of the last century.? pp. 48—50. 


In the section of his book which treats of fanaticism as the off- 
) spring of enthusiam, our author reduces the general characteristics 
of the spurious, malign religion which animates the bosom of the 
fanatic, to three capital articles. 1. A deference to malignant, 
invisible power. 2. A rancorous contempt, or detestation of the 
mass of mankind, as religiously cursed or abominable. 3. The 
' belief of corrupt favoritism on the part of invisible powers, towards 
a sect or particular class of men. ‘These are common to all the 
kinds of fanaticism afterwards enumerated and described. ‘They 
_ ae, perhaps, its essential and universal elements. The author is 
careful, as it became him, to discriminate between a belief in ma- 
lien, invisible powers, such as the scriptures and reason authorize, 
and an imputation of malignancy to the Supreme Power, or de- 
Vor. VI. 17 
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fense of any kind to evil spirits, and he marks the fact, both so 
important and humiliating, that the natural religion of man, as we 
actually find it, is the fear and service of malignant powers. A 
portion of his interesting account will be presented :— 


‘'T’o believe that evil has affected other races of rational agents be- 
sides the human, and that such depraved and malignant beings, though 
unseen, infringe in some manner upon the human system—is one thing : 
and it is a belief which reason admits, and revelation confirms ; but 
either to impute in any sort, malignancy to the Supreme Power, or to 
make subordinate malignant powers the objects of deference, direct o 
indirect, or to grant to their agency the prime place among religious 
notions, is quite another thing ; and it is a perve ‘rsion of this sort, more 
or less gross, and more or less apparent, which imparts force to every 
species of rancorous religious sentiment. 

On a field like this the imagination, if it be troubled by a gloomy 
temper, or made turgid by fierce passions, and especially if it be sad- 
dened by actual sufferings, will never want scope or fail of excitements 
Nothing less in fact than the | hope which it is the prerogative of true 
religion to impart, can bar the entrance of the mind into this realm ot 
fear—a realm upon which mankind has in every age eagerly sought to 
make incursions. If we are to employ phrases i in accordance with the 
facts which history presents, we are bound to affirm that the NATURAL 
RELIGION of man, is the fear and service of Malignant Powers 
Gloomy superstition springs up involuntarily in the buman mind, depra- 
ved as it is, and exposed to so many pains, wants, and cruclties, and 
liable withal to death. Man does not become religious by mere force 
of gratitude: the unnoticed benefits of every hour lead him not to the 
shrine of the Supreme Beneficence : it is danger and sorrow that drive 
him to the altar. The necessities and miseries of the animal frame—- 
the confusion and misrule that prevail in the social system-—the stifled 
sense of guilt in every bosom, and the boding of future punishment, as 
well as the hatreds which woe and oppression cherish, are active and 
pungent elements working in the soul with incomparably more force 
than belongs to the mild sentiments that may be engendered either by 
the spectacle of the order and beauty of the material world, or by the 
fruition of the common goods of life. 

The theism of philosophers has never availed to counteract that 
natural tendency which draws on mankind to the worship of Evi! 
Powers. Neither the ancient nor the modern systems of abstract phi- 
losophy have taken any strong hold of the spirits of men ; and the fail- 
ure has happened, not so much because such systems were too refined 
or too abstruse for vulgar apprehension; but because they have not 
made provision for the actual position of man in the present state. Sages 
have announced the Divine perfections, and there have stopped ; but 
to bring these perfections to bear, in any mode of effective relie f upon 
the guilt and sorrows of mankind, was a problem quite beyond their 

wer. Let it be granted that philosophical theism may be true in 
some far distant upper sphere; but ON EaArrTu it serves to explain 
nothing ; it assuages no trouble ; it is no more applicable to the rea! 
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occasions of life, than are the dreams of the poet. The sage and the 
poet must alike be looked upon as mere men of idleness and specula- 
tion ;—their theories of the world—the one abstruse, the other gorgeous, 
ask to be carried back many ages, or carried forw ard as many, before 
space can be found where they may be lodged. Stern experience in- 
dignantly or contemptuously rejects both.’ pp. 55, 56. 


The explanation of the four varieties of fanaticism, treated of in 
the four succeeding sections, as it is necessary to a full compre- 
hension of the author’ s course of thought, is given in the following 
paragraph :— 


‘ These conspicuous varieties may be brought under four designa- 
tions, of which the first will comprehend all instances wherein malig- 
nant religious sentiments turn inward upon the unhappy subject of them : 
to the second class will belong that more virulent sort of fanaticism 
which looks abroad for its victims: the third embraces the combination 
of intemperate religious zeal with military sentiments, or with national 
pride, and the love of power ; to the fourth class must be reserved all 
instances of the more intellectual kind, and which stand connected with 
opinion and dogma. Our first sort then is Austere ; the second Crue} ; 
the third Ambitious ; and the fourth Factious. 

Or, for the purpose of fixing a characteristic mark upon each of our 
classes, as above named, let it be permitted us to entitle them as fol- 
lows—namely, the first, The Fanaticism of the ScouRGE ; or of per- 
sonal infliction : the second, the Fanaticism of the BRAND ; or of im- 
molation and cruelty: the third, the Fanaticism of the BANNER ; or 
of ambition and conquest : and the fourth, the Fanaticism of the Sym- 
BOL; or of creeds, dogmatism, and ecclesiastical virulence.’ p. 62 


There are many ways of deducing the native greatness of the 
human soul, and the power of the moral sense. Our author is 
fond of arriving at these truths by the more unusual and recondite, 
but not less certain, means, furnished by the errors and crimes of 
men. He finds them in the self-inflicted tortures of the fanatical! 
devotee :-— 


‘ What spectacle in nature so monstrous, what, at first sight so inex- 
plicable, as that of an excruciated devotee who scorns even to writhe or to 
sigh under tortures which other men would not endure an hour to save 
or to obtain a mountain of gold! Yet he sustains, year after year, his 
burden of woe in the mere strength of the obduracy of his soul! Bound 
to the stake ;—yes, but bound only by the cords of pride! Does then 
a spectacle like this afford no lesson! After we have scoffed at the 
folly, or wondered at the infatuation of the voluntary sufferer, let us re- 
turn and ask, whether so strange a perversion of the power of the spirit 
over the body, does not furnish evidence of an overthrown great- 
ness in the human mind, such as the atheist and sceptic quite 
leave out of their theory of man? If it be said that these witless per- 
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sonal inflictions take place in consequence only of an error of belief, 
and may properly be compared to the ill-directed fatigues of a traveler 
who, on wrong information, pursues a worse road when he might have 
found a better, let only the experiment be tried of leading, into paral- 
lel error, any being to whom the body and its welfare is the supreme 
and only interest to be cared for. Not a step could ever be set by 
such a being towards a folly of this order. The liability of man to go 
so far astray, springs from those ulterior principles that are involved in 
his nature,tand which bespeak an immortal destiny. Every such prac- 
tical absurdity is an implicit proof of the presence of a latent capacity 
for entertaining the highest truths ; and if man be the only fool among 
the tribes of earth, and the only wretch, it is because he alone might be 
wise, virtuous and happy. 

On this ground the voluntary endurance of torment, from motives of 
religion, may be assumed, as demonstrative evidence of the intrinsic 
superiority of the mental over the animal principles of our nature ; 
when the body prevails, as too often it does, over the mind, it is by the 
means of seductions and flatteries ; and we know that in this manner the 
noble may readily be made to succumb beneath the base. But when, 
as in the instance before us, the mental force triumphs over the physical 
will, it does soin the way of an open trial of relative strength ;—and the 
stronger principle is found to prevail. We receive, moreover, from 
these extraordinary facts a striking proof of the supremacy of the 
MORAL SENSE in the constitution of man ; for it is this chiefly that 
gives impulse to the practices of self-torture. And again, the relation 
of man to invisible and retributive power, is by the same means estab- 
lished ; the secret of every sort of self-infliction is a tacit compromise 
with future justice; and when notions such as these take effect in a 

aramount manner, carrying all other reasons before them, we have 
evidence that, in the order of nature, religion is the sovereign motive.’ 
pp- 68—70. 


His account of the manner in which religious rancor is genera- 
ted, is an instance of a profound analysis of the heart in respect 
to this subject. A part of it is herewith subjoined. 


‘That feelings so strong should vent themselves in vindictive acts, 
when opportunity serves, is only natural ; and we might, without ad- 
vancing further, account in ¢his manner solely for the cruelties in which 
religious discords have so often terminated. But there seems to be 
something yet deeper in the tendency to employ torments and death as 
means of persnasion. I[t should be expe -cted that a course of action so 
preposterous as that of destroying men in professed love to their souls,” 





* There is no cruelty comparable to that which wraps itself in a villanous hypoc 
risy. ‘The Romish church (nor that alone,) bas always professed the tenderest 
regard to the spiritual welfare of those whom she was about to let drop into her 
fires. And thus the holy office, in the instructions which guide its agents, pro- 
vides that, “ If a prisoner falls sick, the inquisitors must carefully provide him 
with every i assistance, and more particularly attend to all that relates to H1s SOUL. 
See Llorente. 
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will be found to take its rise from a sheer absurdity :—such, for ex- 
ample, as that of putting an antagonist into the position with which we 
associate the idea of atrocious crimes in order to confirm ourselves in 
the belief that he is indeed an atrocious criminal. ‘This we grant is 
reasoning in a circle ; but it is a logic not strange to the human mind. 
A secret influence not to be resisted, impels us to do homage to the 
primary elements of virtue, even when most we are violating its particu- 
lar precepts. This homage, although tacit, and rendered uncon- 
sciously, is not the less real in its effects. We can in no case hate and 
curse our fellow-men until after we have wrought ourselves up to the 
persuasion that they are condign objects of such treatment. But in the 
instance of religious animosities such a persuasion is not ordinarily to be 
attained, except ina circuitous track. Even the slenderest pretext for 
charging upon our opponent moral delinquencies is often wanting: on 
the contrary, perhaps a life and temper absolutely blameless put to shame 
every attempted calumny. Woe to our victim if this be the case, for 
then the cruel work of vilifying him must be so much the more elabo- 
rate! To establish to our own satisfaction the guilt of our enemy by 
the method of argument,—by fair inference and evidence, is a process 
too slow to keep pace with the velocity of the vindictive passions. 
What then remains but by the forms of law,—if law be at our bidding, 
and by the sword of justice,—if justice be our obsequious servant, to 
consign the hated impugner of our will to the class of malefactors ? 
When once we have looked upon him covered with ignominy,—and if 
we can but see him pale with the paleness which a dungeon sheds on 
the face,—and if we do but catch the clanking of a chain about his 
neck which a Barabbas yesterday wore ; yes, and if we hear him groan- 
ing under torments that are the necessary schooling of obdurate wick- 
edness,—then we can fill up with ease what before was wanting to tran- 
quilize a just revenge. The circle of our ideas is complete, our moral 
instincts come round to their close ; we breathe again, and by inflicting 
those heavy injuries which are presumptive evidence of demerit, we 
prove to ourselves, as well as to the world, that the object of our hatred 
was indeed worthy of detestation!? pp. 105—107. 


His description of the persecuting monk, includes a conception 
of the character which could enter the mind only of a man of 
genius, and considered apart from the fact on which it is founded, 
must give delight to every reader of taste. But, presenting as it 
does a hateful reality, we are more grieved that an occasion should 
™ for the picture, than gratified with the talent requisite to pro- 
duce it, 


‘ Yet we have not reached the extreme point of horror ;—there re- 
mains a picture which still more chills the blood. True. the Roman 
soldier, as well by his murderous occupations, as by his brutal usages, 
had become hard and cruel; yet there was no mystery in his rage :— 
savage more than malign, his purposes of evil sprung only from the 
provocations of the hour; they were not profound as hell. We tui 
then from the bas-reliefs, and the sculptures, and coms of ancient art, 
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and open an lumimated codex,—choice treasure of a monkish library. 
At the head of homilies and prayers, or of meditations and miracles, 
and set in flowers of purple and gold, we find the veritable effigy of the 
canonized zealot ;—abbot or brother,—a Dominic or a Fouquet. How 
delicate was the bodily frame and outward texture of the man ;—the 
soft contour bespeaks physical and mental laxity ; yet is there too, in 
the mobile features an indication of that resolution which excitement 
may give, if not that which animal courage imparts. An abject habit 
of soul, together with a boundless insolence ;—a usage of submission to 
every tyranny, and an arrogance that would crush a world when pro- 
voked, meet in the tortuous brows. Under how many impenetrable 
coverings are the secrets of that heart concealed ; if we are to judge 
by the wily closing of the lips, and the wrinkled temples ! The face, 

taken at a glance, is the very pattern of penitence and ecstacy ; but to 
look at it again is to find it wanting in the traces of every human affec- 
tion. The man, beside that his occupations have not been of the sort 
that give vigor to the animal system, and cheerful alacrity to the mind, 

has no kindly relationships, no natural cares, no mild hopes: he is not 
social, not domestic ; but in the place of all genuine impulses, harbors 
the rancid desires of a suppressed concupiscence. Who could imagine 
him to be husband, or father, or friend, or neighbor, or citizen, or 
patriot ? Hover where it may, this is an alien spirit,—foreign to what- 
ever is human; at home only in the world of ghostly excitements :—it 
haunts earth ; not dwells upon it. 

What then, think we, shall this being show himself when he comes 
to be inflamed by spiritual revenge, and quickened by the virulence of 
those boundless hatreds which a malignant superstition engenders ! 
And what when the engines of a mighty “despotism are entrusted to his 
zealous hands! Horror has now nothing worse to conceive of :—the 
ghastly ideal of cruelty is filled up.—Who would not rush from the 
grasp of the irritated ascetic to cling to the knees of the Roman 
soldier, and there plead for human compassion ! 

Yet is this same horrific personage human, nor perhaps worse than 
many, if we deduct all that the bad system it has been his wretched 
lot to live under has done to pervert him. The Franciscan—the Inquis- 
itor, once sucked the breast of woman, and joined in the mirth and gam- 
bols of childhood ; and even now, if it were possible to take him apart 
from his rules and his crucifix, we might find in his bosom the germs 
at least of the common charities of life ; yes, doubtless he is human ; 
and if the sinewy fabric were exposed by the knife of the anatomist, 
the transformation that has made him so unlike to other men could not 
be detected. The brain, for aught that appears, might as well have 
entertained reason and truth as another brain ;—the heart, for aught 
that we can see, might, as readily as another heart, have throbbed with 
pity. 
System and circumstance deducted,—the Franciscan or the Inquisi- 
tor may be found in all communities. Look, for example, at that grave 
and abstracted, yet youthful countenance,—pallid, and somewhat fallen 
from the salient outline that should bespeak the actual years. What in- 
tensity in the glare of the sunken eye! What fixedness of purpose in 
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the lips! and the movements of the youth seem inspirited with some in- 
tention besides simple locomotion, or mechanical agency ; as he walks, 
one would think that he was hastening onward by the side of an invisi- 
ble competitor for a prize at the goal. Or hear him speaks—he is 
terse and precise: his tones too have a certain mystic monotony in 
place of the natural modulations of a voice so young. But listen to 
his opinions ; how vehement are they ; how darkly colored his repre- 
sentations of simple facts ;—exaggeration swells every sentence: and 
how far from youthful are his surmises ; and his verdicts how inexora- 
ble !—not a look, not a word, not an action of his belongs to the level of 
ordinary sympathies: all is profound as the abyss, or lofty as the clouds. 
But, strange to say, you may find this our instance, perhaps, to be one 
of a community that boasts itself as the especial enemy of intolerance. 
He has been bred in the heart of the very straitest sect of liberality, 
and would die gladly in the sacred cause of religious freedom! Ah! 
how like is man to man, strip him only of a garb! 'ake now our fer- 
vent youth, and immure him a year or two with twenty like himself, in 
some dim seclusion :—there work upon his passions with whatever is 
acrid in the system he already holds, and draw him on with a little art, 
—the art of sacred logic, from inference to inference, until he comes 
into a state of mind to which nothing, the most exorbitant, can seem 
strange. You must then find for hima sphere of excitement ; and with- 
out beads or a cowl he will act the part of the worthiest son of the 
church that has lived.’ pp. 115—118. 





The idea that popery is more intolerant, from the fact that it is 
fastened on a race to which it is not congenial, is to us somewhat 
new, and if correct, must certainly be an encouraging circumstance 
in itself, that this strong delusion, which still covers half of the 
nominal christian world, is destined ere long, amidst the increasing 
light of the times, to be broken up, and finally dispelled. May it 
not be considered as certain, that France is already forever lost to 
popery,—at least to its peculiar spirit, whatever she may be in 
other respects? 


* But the elements of the social system, and the principles of its con- 
struction have ever been, even from the remotest times, altogether of 
another sort in the west. Notwithstanding all oppressions and degra- 
dations, the love of liberty, through a long course of ages, yes, during 
the lapse of three thousand years, has clung to the European race. If 
some of these families, anciently as free as others, have, in modern 
times, quite sunk to the dust under the foot of despotism, it has only 
been by the presence and aid of the spiritual Power—by the Incubus 
of the Church, that the people have fallen. Popery apart—every na- 
tion west of the Euxine had long ago been free :—nay, had never been 
enslaved. The papal usurpation (thinking of it now only as a system 
of polity) has resided in Europe, not as a form of things in harmony 
with the spirit and temper of the region ; but malgre the aboriginal 
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character with which it has always had to contend.* Popery is not to 
Europe what Mohammedism is to Asia, but rather a long invasion of a 
soil which nature had said should bear nothing that was not generous. 
When shall the European families drive the exotic tyranny for ever 
from their shores ! 

There is little difficulty then in finding a sufficient reason, though not 
the sole reason, for the incomparable cruelties of popery ; its restless 
jealousies, its exterminations, its inexorable revenge, have all been 
proper to it as a precarious and alien despotism. The consciousness of 
an inherent hostility between itself and the temper of the nations it has 
seduced and subdued, has made it a tyranny more merciless than any 
other mankind has tolerated. Even Popery, we may fairly believe, 
might have been less sanguinary had it from the first seated itself in 
some congenial torrid climate—-native to abjectness and slavery.’ 


pp- 120, 121. 


The ferocity of the Romish fanaticism as connected with its sa- 
cerdotal institute, particularly in respect to the rule of celibacy, is 
exhibited in a manner fitted to make a strong impression. None 
can conceive too deep an abhorrence of the cruelty to which such 
an institution, through such an instrumentality, has given existence. 
On this account, we are glad that the subject has fallen into the 
hands of a master, not merely in respect to matters of detail, for 
these have often been well told before, but touching a philosophic 
and religious discussion of principles. He penetrates to the bot- 
tom of this mystery of iniquity, if it be not rather literally “ bot- 
tomless.” ‘The indignation which he excites in view both of the 
tendency and the results of such a system, cannot but be exten- 
sively salutary. The whole subject is a lesson which should not 
be lost upon the citizens of these United States, especially since 
the fact is, as our author declares and every body knows, that 
though the secular influence of the papal superstition is now im- 
mensely diminished, the Roman clerical institute still exists on all 
sides of us, and that its elements are, in the nineteenth century, 
precisely what they were in the twelfth. We refer in this man- 
ner to remarks ‘in the section entitled Fanaticism of the Brand, 
because there is no room to give our readers an idea of it by 
means of extracts. It may be added, however, that where the 
author, in the conclusion of the section, endeavors to do justice to 
Rome, in two or three particulars, and to bring “a relief to the 
sad impression of human nature made by the history of popery,” 
he does a degree of injustice to the dissident community, in making 
them almost ‘universally worthy followers of the mother of abomi- 









* Every one knows that the several eras in which the papal despotism conso- 
lidated and extended its power were those in which the civil polities of Europe 
were in the feeblest or most distracted condition. The termagant watched the 
moment always when the virile power of the nations was spent or fallen 
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nations, in also working “‘ the engine of spiritual oppression.”” We 
believe much less literally than he does, in the universality of this 
imitation; and we see in but few of the branches of the Protestant 
church, any thing more than the remains of an influence, which 
did not cease at once, because the change from selfishness to be- 
nevolence could not be rapid in such an age—an age made more 
than iron by Rome itself. A few isolated cases of oppression, 
such as occurred for instance among the fathers of New-England, 
which resulted rather from the force of general habits, than from 
their personal character or religious principles, afford but a sorry 
apology for the murderous temper which reigned wherever Ro- 
mish dogmas, in name or in essence, had not yet been expunged. 
Our author intended not indeed a strong apology, but we could al- 
most wish to have seen none, after such an elaborate exposition of 
immeasurable villainy. 

The following just and beautiful thought on the scriptural doc- 
trine of the forgiveness of sins, may well enhance our conviction 
of the blessedness of the dispensation under which, as protestants, 
we are permitted to live. 


‘We should not omit to notice the contrast which presents itself be- 
tween the Moslem and Christian systems on this capital point. All re- 
ligious history may be challenged to produce an exception to the rule, 
that the Christian doctrine of forgiveness of sins is the only one which 
has generated an efficacious and tender-spirited philanthropy.—It 1s this 
doctrine, and no other, that brings into combination the sensitiveness 
and the zeal necessary to the vigor of practical good-will toward our 
fellow men. Exclude this truth, as it is exeluded by sceptical philoso- 
phy, and then philanthropy becomes a vapid matter of theory and medi- 
tation. Distort it with the Church of Rome, and the zeal of charity is 
exchanged for the rancor of proselytism. Quash it, as the Koran 
does, and there springs up in the bosoms of men a hot and active intole- 
rance. The Christian (and he alone) is expansively and assiduously 
compassionate ; and this, not merely because he has been formally en- 
joined to perform the ‘‘ seven works of mercy ;”’? but because his own 
heart has been softened throughout its very substance-—because tears 
have become a usage of his moral life, and because he has obtained a 
vivid consciousness of that divine compassion, rich and free, which 
sheds beams of hope upon all mankind.’ pp. 169, 170. 


We might extract much more from the book under review, 
which would serve equally well with the paragraphs already given, 
as specimens of the author’s ability as a writer, and of the na- 
ture and turn of his discussions. Particularly from his illustrations 
of Fanaticism of the Symbol, and from his observations proving 
that the religion of the bible is not fanatical, passages might be se- 
lected to show that he possesses a degree of power in a depart- 


ment in which he has not heretofore been supposed to excel, viz. 
Vou. VI. 1S 
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in building up asystem. But our limits preclude a more extended 
transfer of his views to our pages, and we certainly wish him, in 
the latter particular, all the success that he can claim now or on 
any future occasion. 

The present volume, as a whole, is quite equal, in our opinion, 
to any others that have been known to us as the productions of 
our author. It has the same general characteristics as to style 
and thought, which, as they have been once commented on in our 
pages, need not be described again. In most of its features it 
bears a greater resemblance to the Natural History of Enthusiasm 
than to Saturday Evening, from the similarity of the subject and 
the regular construction of the work. It is even more interesting 
than the former publication, as it enters more fully into details, and 
as the subject itself is a more advanced chapter in the history of 
human extravagance and folly. On the whole, we think the book 
eminently cale ‘ulated to be useful at the present day, since it points 
out so faithfully the errors of past times, as well as the remaining 
evils that still impede the progress of christianity in the world. 

We have a few things of a more general nature to suggest to 
our readers, in the conclusion of this article. 

It is a source of lively gratification, to know that the great 
object had in view by our author, in this and his other produc- 
tions, is to do his part towards the accomplishment of the world’s 
conversion. We rejoice to see talents of so high an order, and a 
love of truth apparently so pure and fervent, enlisted in this sacred 
cause. ‘The beauties of his style, the liveliness of his illustrations, 
the force and pungency of his reasoning, and withal his wonderful 
power of religious analysis, are well employed in promoting an 
object involving the glory of God and the most precious interests 
of human beings here and hereafter. It is a magnificent theme, 
and we love to see a great mind stretch itself upon it in all its 
length and breadth. ‘The preparatory work which our author has 
undertaken, exposing the phases of false religion, and pointing out 
the hinderances to the progress of truth and piety in the church, is 
essential to any plan of promoting the conversion of the nations. 
Blessed are they to whom the task or pleasure is assigned, of con- 
tributing to a consummation so devoutly to be wished. No exer- 
tion of talent can be more honorable to its possessor, and no re- 
ward of labor in the cause of God can be more precious or con- 
solatory. It is an omen for good, that so many minds of the 
highest order of capacity and piety, are now exerting their ener- 
gies, in connection with the great body of christian believers, to 
prepare the way for the universal reign of Christ on earth. Let 
the causes which have hitherto kept the church in a state of com- 
parative weakness and obscurity, be pointed out, as they are now 
in the way of being pointed out by our author, and others of a kin- 
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dred spirit, and it will not be long, we hope, before the remedy 
appointed by divine wisdom, to heal the moral maladies of man, 
will be effectually and universally applied. 

2. The importance of a critical analysis of our religious feel- 
ings, and aclear development of the springs of action within, 
is forced upon us as often as we meet with discussions similar to 
those contained in the present volume. It is a part of the phi- 
losophy,—the rationale of christianity, than which nothing can 
be more pleasant to the reflecting mind, or salutary to any mind 
that can comprehend investigations of this nature. ‘This habit of 
mental introversion, while it need not check the warm flow of feel- 
ing, will induce a habit of carefulness and circumspection in re- 
card to our moral exercises, preventing alike a false judgment re- 
specting them, and their impropriety or excess. Men who can un- 
fold the germs of thought and feeling, and trace their rise and 
connection in the soul, and assign to each their place on the scale 
of morality or religion, will be read with no small interest, and 
with a prospect of signal advantage, by all who desire to become 
acquainted with themselves, or to form a true estimate of their 
character in the sight of God. It is a field where immortal fruits 
of intelligence and virtue may be reaped by every one who is dis- 
posed industriously to cultivate it. In this department of inquiry 
have appeared some of the greatest masters of reason and teachers 
of piety, that have adorned the annals of human nature. Our au- 
thor has given sufficient proof of worthy companionship in such in- 
vestigations, with Locke, Pascal, and Edwards. ‘The more clear- 
ly we are made to see ourselves by means of this moral, dissect- 
ing power, the more efficient will be the action of truth, and the 
more influential will be the motives of virtue upon our minds. 
He therefore does a great service to the cause of sound learning, 
and especially to that of religion, whose labors explain to us the 
secret and complicated movements of our intellectual and moral 
nature. 

3. The discussions contained in the volume before us, suggest to 
us, by an easy transition, what we cannot but consider a mistake 
in the religious life of many professors of the gospel, and even of 
some eminent christians. We refer to their love of excited feel- 
ing on the subject of religion, and their endeavors to attain to such 
feeling in the highest possible degree. We can, however, but 
barely refer to it, inasmuch as a due consideration of the subject 
would extend our remarks beyond the demands of the occasion. 
From its intimate connection with an enthusiastic or fanatical state 
of mind, it deserves at least to be glanced at here. Fervent and 
prolonged religious emotions enter indeed very much into the 
essence of piety ; but there is danger, through the suggestions of 
depravity, that they become nothing else than excitement or pas- 
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sion. 'To make a merely excited or ecstatic frame of mind an end 
of itself, is greatly to pervert the divine design, in endowing us 
with the capacity of religious emotions. And yet many bearing 
the name of christians, and others doubtless most sincerely pious, 
have too often considered the great object of the religious life to 
be attained only, or in the best manner, by working themselves up 
into a highly excited and prolonged state of devotional feeling and 
enjoyment. If their physical constitution admitted it, they would 
live days together in a sort of religious ecstasy or rapture. Now 
this mistake in the spiritual life, we apprehend, numbers fall into, 
whose intention or characters are too pure to be questioned, and 
whose very object is, by this means, to perfect themselves in chris- 
tian graces. It nevertheless must be pronounced @ serious evil, 
as well from the fact that itis apt to partake of animal fervor, as 
from its near affinity to the serious errors of enthusiasm and fa- 
naticism. We need rather the religion of principle based on 
severe intellectual thought, than the religion of excitement or pas- 
sion. We need as christians to cultivate a state of mind in which 
we can commune with God every day and every hour, without 
seeking to rise so much as the enthusiast does to some undefina- 
ble and super-human raptures of feeling. Let communion with 
God be rather a habit of the soul, the easy, graceful, unstudied, 
constant exercise of the heart. We need a religion rather of 
heavenly tempers, and holy motives, and laborious services for 
Christ, than that of those cheap emotions which commonly serve 
no better purpose than to inflate our spiritual pride, or to promote 
our self-complacency. Ours should be a religion which will lead 
us continually to adore God, to magnify the Savior, to trust in him 
for every thing, and in every thing to submit to his will. In fine 
neither enthusiastic nor fanatical feeling, neither high-wrought 
passions nor degrading penances, should characterize the piety 
which we profess ; but both the proof and the effect of our religion 
should lie in the even, spontaneous, ever increasing devotions ol 
our souls, and in the consistent every-day conduct of life. 








Arr. Vil.—Mircuenw’s Younc Curistian’s Guipe. 


4 Doctrinal Guide for the Young Christian, By Wittiam Mircue tr, Pastor 
of the Congregational Church, Rutland, Vt. Second edition. New-York 
John P. Haven, 1833 


Ir has been said that the present age is eminently practical ; 
that it discards theory and speculation, and estimates every thing 
according to its utility. ‘This doubtless 7s a characteristic of the 
age, and is one of a desirable nature. But as it regards religion, 
may there not be reason to fear, that we are becoming so practical 
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as to be losing sight of the importance of what is doctrinal,—that 
in our excited attention to schemes, and measures, and results, 
we are becoming diminutive in our knowledge of “ the faithful 
word 2%. ‘The religion of Christ is, indeed, and ought to be made, 
a practical thing ; and all christians ought to be practical men, 
But if we consider things as practical according to their power to 
produce effects, what is so practical, what has ever exerted such 
influence on the human mind, or effected such changes and move- 
ments in the moral world, as ‘“ the doctrines of grace?” These 
doctrines are the secret of all the energy of the christian faith. 
They cannot be dispensed with; they cannot be neglected or ob- 
scured ; they cannot be made to occupy a secondary place in the 
minds of men, without detriment and ultimate extinction to every 
religious interest. ‘They must be the light of all our measures, 
the soul of all our preaching, the stimulus and guide of all our 
zeal, the antidote to all confusion and wild disorder, the stability 
and growth of all piety. But, as the author of this treatise justly 
observes :— 


















‘There is a peculiar prejudice against treatises on the essential 
doctrines of christianity. ‘This must be ascribed partially to the errors 
of a former age,—the unskillful, confused, and often erroneous exhibi- 
tion of these doctrines.* But there 1s another reason. The sCIENCE 
of theology is regarded as the almost exclusive province of DIVINES 
Hence it is that professional men confine their attention too much to 
their appropriate departments. The jurist, the physician, the literary 
professor, and the political economist, have, it is admitted, a sufficient 
field for the employment of their whole time ; but it is no less true that 
men of every rank and occupation have a common interest in_ the 
economy of redemption. In a practical view, every other science should 
have reference to this as its ultimate end. But it is a deplorable fact 
that theological science, designed to impart the most sublime and im- 
portant of all knowledge, is too circumscribed, and too much detached 
from its direct and momentous bearings on all the concerns of time and 
eternity. This is one prominent reason that many, eminent in the ac- 
quisition of other sciences, need to be taught ‘ the first principles of the 
oracles of God.” Andit must be obvious that this high example of 
theological ignorance, flowing down in its influence upon the un- 
learned, leads many of them to conclude that the things which describe 
their duty and belong to their peace, are either above their compre- 
hension or unworthy of their regard.’ pp. 18, 14. 












it may be possible to discuss the doctrinal truths of the 
sospel too exclusively, or too abstractly, but it is not possible to 
over-estimate their practical importance. ‘The efficiency of the 


* See Introduction, on the importance of doctrinal knowledge. 
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pulpit must ever depend on its faithful exhibition of these truths. 
Those pulpits which disown, obscure, or long disuse them, will 
always witness an unsound and declining state of religion. We 
may preach the preceptive part of religion ever so abundantly o1 
eloquently ; the preceptive has no force or significancy apart from 
the doctrinal. ‘The doctrines are the reasons of the precepts; 
they are the great facts upon which the precepts are founded. With- 
out the doctrines, the motives of the gospel have no existence, 
lts appeals, its promises, its warnings, have no meaning. The 
Unitarian does away the divinity of Christ, and the fact of an 
atonement. Hence there is in his scheme no ground to trust in 
Christ as a Savior, nor any peculiar reason for exalted love to him. 
The Universalist denies a future retribution for the wicked. 
Hence threatenings, invitations, commands, conditions, warnings 
against a doom which has no existence, promises of a state of 
blessedness of which we are as certain without conditions as with, 
—all these, as motives, signify nothing. Paul, preaching the 
creat doctrines of retribution and an atonement, derives from them 
the most weighty motives to holy obedience : “ For,” says he, ‘‘we 
must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ; that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. Knowing, therefore, 
the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.” And again, “ the 
love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then were all dead: and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them, and rose again.”” But how entirely are 
these motives,—the ‘terror of the Lord,” our Judge, and the 
‘love of Christ,” our Savior, done away in the systems above 
alluded to! ‘They have removed the doctrines of the gospel, and 
thus destroyed its motives. 

These doctrines too, furnish the only foundation for all right 
affections of heart. What foundation is there for true christian 
humility, for instance, in the mind of one who is uninstructed as 
to the fact and the extent of his own stnfulness,—who is not 
made to know that in him, that is in his flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing,—that the carnal mind is enmity against God, and the heart 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked? He never 
will be a truly penitent and humble man, till he is prepared for it 
by the doctrine of human depravity; but will be a pharisee, 
thanking God that he is not as other men are ; or like the young 
man, asking what he lacks yet. What foundation is there for 
faith, hope, love, submission, patience, zeal, etc., but in those en- 
lightening, subduing and inspiring truths, which alone can justify 
or produce such affections? Precepts alone, exhortations alone, 
‘¢measures” alone, whether new or old, which in these days are 
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so much the subject of contention, will be destitute of power, un- 
less we give prominence and force to those great truths which 
constitute the peculiarity of the faith once delivered to the 
saints, —which ‘respect the sovereignty of God, the unholiness, 
accountability, and eternal destinies of man, the mediation of 
Christ, the necessity of regeneration and of faith, and divine 
forgiveness through a divine Redeemer. ‘These truths are the 
sword of the Spirit ; they are the fire and the hammer which 
breaketh in pieces the flinty rock ; and without them we preach 
in vain. Without them, the eloquence of a Chalmers, as he 
himself has impressively told the world, may expend itself for 
twelve years, or for twelve thousand, and not come down with 
“the weight of a feather’ on the moral habits of the hearers. 

In addition to their saving energy, the doctrines of grace exert 
ithe happiest influence on the intellectual powers. As mere 
matters of knowledge, they are the most sublime truths which the 
human mind has ever received. ‘They furnish matter for deeper 
thought, than any of the various subjects which ordinarily engage 
the attention of mankind. Hence, where these doctrines are dis- 
cussed, there is a peculiar intellectual as well as moral character 
impressed upon the people. ‘The reader’s mind may furnish him 
with illustrations of this, in the intellectual character of some pe- 
riods of the church as compared with other periods, or in the effect 
which some men have produced on mind, and especially on com- 
ion minds, by means of these doctrines,—as Calvin, Baxter, 
Edwards, Fuller ; compared with that of men of equal celebrity 
in other departments of knowledge. The remark has abundant 
illustration in the contemporary history of Arminian and Calvin- 
istic pulpits. It is an observation often made, and is what we 
lave heard acknowledged even by those who might be interested 
to deny it, that the audiences of the former are, as a body, not as 
intellec tual as those of the latter. You perceive this in their conver- 
sation, their reading, and their manners. If it be said that the different 
schemes attract, but do not form the different classes, (which is 
doubtless true to some extent,) it shows the same thing in effect, — 
the natural affinity between the doctrines of grace and the mental 
improvement. ‘The two opposing schemes do certainly favor and 
perpetuate, whether they form, or find, the respective characteris- 
tics ascribed to them. 

But to return to the volume before us. We designed to recom- 
mend it to our readers on its first appearance ; but circumstances 
beyond our control have prevented us from doing so, until it has 
already reached a second editon. The public having thus fore- 
stalled us in the opinion which we intended to express, we 
shall now give only a slight sketch of the author’s plan, with a 
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few selections which may enable those who have not met with this 
little volume to judge of its merits. 

The “ Doctrinal Guide” is designed more particularly for those 
who have recently entered on the christian course.* ‘To this class 
it may be eminently useful. A knowledge of doctrinal truth is 
commonly one of the first objects of desire to the young christian. 
It is at least one of the earliest and most essential requisites to the 
convert, who needs, in order to meet the duties and trials upon 
which he is entering, not merely to have been converted, but to 
be rooted and grounded i in the faith once delivered to the saints. 

In aiding to accomplish this object, Mr. Mitchell dwells in suc- 
cessive chapters on the following subjects: Human Depravity, 
Atonement, Repentance, Faith, Regeneration, Directions to the 
Inquirer, Assurance of Hope, Divine Sovereignty, Perseverance 
of the Saints, Nature of Inability, Christian Perfection, Mode of 
Baptism, Subjects of Baptism, Worth of the Soul. His style of 
discussion is clear and argumentative ; designed to correct erro- 
neous impressions of the truths in question, to expose the misrep- 
resentations of their adversaries, and to urge them home on the 
conscience and heart of the reader. We shall proceed to exhibit 
his leading views of theology, with extracts which will enable the 
reader to judge of his style and manner. 

In the chapter on human depravity, Mr. Mitchell is very ex- 
plicit in his statement, that sin is not some mysterious principle 
lying back of the will, some essential property of our existence, 
but simply and wholly a state of the will rtself, a voluntary exer- 
cise of a moral agent. He represents it as consisting in an tor- 
dinate love of self, or in other words, selfishness. In this con- 
nection, however, he is careful to guard against an error into which 
some have fallen, of considering self-love as sinful in its own na 
ture, and as wholly inconsistent with true benevolence. 






‘ This subject has been misapprehended, and it is important therefore 
to describe more particularly the nature of that benevolence in which 
holiness consists. The phrase ‘* disinterested benevolence’ is com- 
monly used to denote the opposite of inordinate self-love, or holiness 
[f by this it be intended that we ought to divest ourselves of all regard 
to our own interests, | cannot subscribe to the doctrine. We are re- 
quired to love our fellow men only as ourselves, (Mat. xix. 19.) and 
to do to men only all things whatsoever we would that they should do 
to us. (Mat. vii. i2.) And again: [f any provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel. (1 ‘Tim. v. 8.) These passages justify a certain 
degree of self-love. And since it is impossible in the nature of things, 
that we should seek the glory of God and the happiness of men, 
without promoting at the same time our own happiness, why is it not 
lawful to make our own interest an object of pursuit so far as it neces- 
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sarily results from doing good? I see not indeed how moral action can 
be excited, unless it be from some feeling of self-interest. Neither can 
I perceive how, in discharging our obligations to God, we can do more 
than to identify our concerns with his glory. Does he require more ? 
Are not his promises and threatenings addressed to the feeling of self- 
love ? Has he not declared that he will reward his servants openly ? 
(Mat. vi. 4.)—that the righteous shall eat the fruit of their doings ? 
(Isa. tii, 10.)—that the Son of man shall reward every man according 
to his works ? (Mat. xvi. 27.) Certainly, then, it is right to act in 
view of these promises. When Moses was choosing between the trea- 
sures of Egypt and the service of God, he had respect unto the recom- 
pense of the reward. (Heb. xi. 26.) Every christian ought to have 
respect to the same recompense of reward,—ought to strive with a holy 
ambition for ‘* an abundant entrance into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’? and a brighter crown than the scarcely saved 
will be able to wear.’ p. 41. 


These views are unquestionably correct ; nor did Dr. Hopkins, 
we apprehend, who has been sometimes supposed to inculcate an 
opposite sentiment, really differ from them. There is one expres- 
sion, however, in the above extract, which is hable to misconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Mitchell says, ‘“‘I see not, indeed, how moral action 
can be excited, unless it be from some feeling of self-interest.” 
Now an objector might ask, Is it true that the love of God is ex- 
cited by mere self-interest ? Does not the christian love His cha- 
racter for its intrinsic excellence, and desire His happiness as in 
itself desirable ?, Does not the author resolve virtue itself into the 
simple act, (condemned by an apostle,) of ‘seeking one’s own,” 
and confound virtue and vice, by reducing them to the same 
exercise of mind? Not if we take the words in the sense inten- 
ded by Mr. Mitchell. He had previously laid down the same 
proposition (p. 38.) in the following terms: “ The desire of hap- 
piness is the necessary incentive to moral action.” This is un- 
questionably true: it is only in other words the statement of Ed- 
wards, that “the will is as the greatest apparent good,” for what 
(lo we mean by good, except that which is adapted to promote 
happiness? But the word self-interest, in its ordinary acceptation, 
means more than this; it means, as Dr. Webster has defined it, 
“« private interest ;’ some object which is sought as a separate 
advantage, and in contradistinction from the public good. It is 
properly something external to the mind, and hence we speak of 
acting from a view to self-interest. When used, (as it sometimes is 
in abbreviated expressions,) to describe a feeling of the mind, it de- 
notes a voluntary act or preference, not a constitutional desire of 
our nature. It does not, therefore, in its strict acceptation, denote 
what Mr. Mitchell meant to express. 

Weshould not have stopped to point out this inadvertence in the 
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use of terms, where the sense is obvious, had we not seen how lia- 
ble men are to be confused on this subject, even when the most 
exact phraseology is employed. Many persons insist, that the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice ts entirely subverted by the doc- 
trine, that “the desire of happiness is the necessary mcentive to 
moral action ;” aud they are led to this opinion, we believe, by con- 
founding two distinct things, as Mr. Mitchell has accidentally done 
the words which denote them. Ask such persons whether a moral 
avent can, im the nature of things, ever act except in the view of 
motives, and they promptly answer, No. But what is a motive, ex- 
cept something which appears de sirable, good, or, in other words, a 
means of happiness? ‘Take this character from any object, and it 
ceases to be a motive. Take from man the desire of happiness, and 
all objects lose this character; they cease to be motives, and man 
himself ceases to be a moral agent. But, they reply, if we act in 
every choice or prefere nee, from “ a desire of happiness,” do we not 
‘seek our own,” and act wholly from a regard to “ self,” m all our 
conduct, virtuous as wellas vicious? By no means. The words own 
and self, in such a connection, like the term self-interest, as above 
explaimed, always denote some object external to the mind, which is 
sought as a personal advantage, in distinction from the ceneral good. 
The act of selecting such an “obje et, and deciding to pursue it, ts ob- 
viously an act of preference or choice, and totally distinct from the 
constitutional desires of our nature. If this personal good is in 
no degree opposed to the general interest, but is sought in strict 
consistency with it, the choice or determination to pursue such 
good, in a given case, Is not wrong ; it is plainly a duty, as shown 
by Mr. Mitchell in the extract given above. But when personal 
good is sought at the expense, or in disregard,of the general good, 
the choice or determination to do this, is what we mean by sel fish- 
ness, and is the essence of all sin. Benevolence, on the contrary, 
consists in the choice of God and the interests of his kingdom, (not 
excluding ours as an integral part,) as our good—the object of our 
desire and affection. ‘These two choices, then, (selfishness and 
benevolence,) so far from being the same state of mind, are diamet- 
rically opposed to each other, like the objects on which they fas- 
ten; nor is this distinction in their nature at all affected (as some 
suppose) by the fact that both of them, like every other act of 
choice, are prompted by the desire of happiness. As well might 
it be said, that there can be no difference between virtue and vice, 
because they both arise from the acting of the same soul or spi- 
ritual essence. 

Having considered the nature and extent of human depra- 
vity, Mr. Mitchell, after dwelling on the need of an atonement, 
states in his third chapter, the scriptural doctrine of repentance. 
In describing it, he adopts the definition of Locke. 
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« « Repentance is a hearty sorrow for our past misdeeds, and a sin- 
cere resolution and endeavor to the utmost of our power, to conform all 
our actions to the law of God; so that repentance does not consist in 
one single act of sorrow, (though that being the first and leading act, 
gives denomination to the whole,) but in doing works meet for repent- 
ance in a sincere obedience to the law of Christ, the remainder of our 
lives.’ p. 88. 


The following is on the distinction between true and_ false 
repentance : 


‘ By thus observing the fruits of repentance unto life, we shall be 
able to distinguish it from the sorrow of the world which worketh death. 
The one flows from love to God, and a deep sense of the ingratitude 
of sin, and the mercy of forgiveness. While it breaks the heart with 
holy grief, it brings the soul into union with Christ, and sheds abroad an 
indescribable peace. The other arises from the fear of punishment, or 
the loss of some temporal good, and wastes away the health in inconso- 
lable- mourning, or, as in the case of Judas, leads to self-destruction. 
If the blessings lost could be restored, or the fear of divine wrath were 
removed, the cause of sorrow would cease to exist. But it is not so 
with godly sorrow. Neither relief from fear, nor the bestowment of 
earthly good, would prevent its exercise. Hatred of sin abides, for it 
has been committed against a God of holiness and truth ; and the riches 
of grace only can pardon it. This reflection will prevent from drying 
up the springs of holy sorrow.’ p. 91. 


After urging strongly the duty of repentance, Mr. Mitchell meets 
a very common objection of the sinner in the following manner : 


‘ But you may resist all these arguments, and seek the common re- 
fuge in the plea of inability. It cannot be my duty to repent, because 
Tam unable. Why then does God command you to repent, under 
penalty of his everlasting displeasure for disobedience ? If he is perfect 
in all his ways, this command must be reasonable, and if reasonable you 
must have power to obey it. Do you say, then, that you cannot ex- 
ercise godly sorrow for sin? This seems to be a modern plea for the 
neglect of duty. No objection of this kind, against the requirements 
of the gospel, is answered in the scriptures. Had it been urged, some 
record of its existence might have been found, for almost every other 
objection is noticed which could be advanced by the unbelieving. But 
how shall I regard the plea of inability ? Must I admit it to be valid ? 
[ dare not. It would subvert the whole foundation of the scriptures. 
The promises, entreaties, threatenings, commands, penalties, stand or 
fall with this position, that man is capable of doing his duty. The 
bible lays no stepping stone to repentance, or faith, or obedience. It 
neither requires nor allows any thing but the knowledge of these duties 
preparatory to their performance. This knowledge obtained, the com- 
mand is direct and immediate,—Repent, believe. How then do you say, 
‘I cannot repent’? Why not’ Suppose Joseph’s brethren, who 
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‘«‘ hated him, and could not speak peaceably to him,” had urged this as 
an excuse for neglecting brotherly kindness. How would you answer 
them? Could you tell them how to repent of their wickedness, and 
how to exercise brotherly love? Would you not say, The greater your 
hatred the greater your sin, and the more evident your duty: pp 
103, 104. 


This point Mr. Mitchell considers more at large in his chapter 
on the nature of inability. He there places distinctly before the 
reader two states or conditions of a moral being,—one, a want of 
power, and the other, a want of will, or an aversion to a given 
act. ‘The latter he admits is often called mability, but he thinks 
the term unhappily applied at the present day, because it has a 
tendency to mislead the impenitent. 





‘ Duty always presupposes natural power, and to speak of natural 
ability todo a moral, i. e. a virtuous thing, seems not to be a very 
correct use of language. Now if the sinner needs, in order to reconcili- 
ation with God, ‘the implantation of a new principle,” strictly speak- 
ing, or the creation of ‘* a new taste,”’ or “a physical renewal,” this 
inability is natural, and it cannot be his duty to remove these insupera- 
ble obstacles. But if God requires only submission to his righteous av- 
thority, and the willing obedience of all the powers and faculties he 
has given us, it is strictly our duty to obey his commands. If duty, 
then, supposes natural power, why should we say that the sinner is 
morally unable to obey the divine requirements? Do we mean simply 
that he is unwilling or has no disposition to obey ? But he is required 
to have this disposition, and the disposition in fact is obedience, or sup- 
poses it; for how cana man really desire to love God, without loving 
him, and how can he feel disposed to live to the glory of God, and not 
manifest the strength of his inclination in corresponding obedience ? Is 
it proper, therefore, to say that either natural or moral inability prevents 
men from doing their duty? Is it true that sinners have not ability to 
do that which they are under obligations todo? I object to the use o! 
the word inability in relation to moral subjects. It corresponds neither 
with the ‘* cannot”? of the scriptures, nor the ‘* cannot” in common use.’ 
pp. 287—239. 


The question here, as far as most New-England divines are 
concerned, is a mere question respecting the use of language. 
Mr. Mitchell agrees, that the sinner’s aversion to his duty is so 
strong, that left to himself he never will subdue it; and this 1s con- 
fessedly all that is meant by moral inability. Ifthe term, however, 
does mislead men at the present day, it may certainly be dropped with 
propriety, provided the fact which it describes is stated in its full 
strength. But we wishthat Mr. M. had followed up, by an examina- 
tion of texts, his assertion, that “ the use of the word inability in rela- 
tion to moral subjects does not correspond with the cannot of the 
scriptures.”” It is a fruitful field of investigation. We should like to 
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see every passage in the bible where this term is used strictly exam- 
ined, and the several meanings of the word, as it there occurs, accu- 
rately classed. It would be found, we believe, that there is one 
use of the term which has been too generally overlooked, viz. the 
incompatibility of one state of mind, or course of conduct, with 
another. Thus, when it is said “ the carnal mind—is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be ;” we understand the apostle 
to be stating an absolute impossibility, viz. that a carnal mind 
should obey God ; the two states of mind, carnality and obedience, 
being incompatible in the nature of things. His object was not to 
describe, by a term, the strength of man’s disinclination to his 
duty, but to point out the impossibility, in the nature of things, 
of obeying God while carnal affections have the ascendency in the 
heart. He does not say that man as a moral being cannot obey 
thé law, but that obedience is impossible while the mind remains 
carnal. And the very object of the passage is to induce men to 
cease to be carnal, and to enter on the service of God. We 
think, then, that in this passage, clearly, and the one in immediate 
connection, “ they that are in the flesh cannot please God,” the 
term in question is not used to describe what is commonly meant 
by moral inability, viz. strong disinclination, but ncompatibility in 
the nature of things. It is a very interesting question, certainly, as 
to the use of theological terms, whether the same sense does not 
belong to all, or nearly all, of the passages in which the scriptures 
have applied this term to moral subjects. 

On the nature of regeneration, and the agency of the Spirit in 
producing this change, Mr. Mitchell has the following remarks : 


‘ What, then, is the agency of the Spirit, and what are the means 
employed in accomplishing the new creation? Are any new powers 
and faculties added to the soul, or are the already existing ig? 
merely brought into the voluntary service of God? The latter only, 
our OWN consciousness is competent to testify. Some of the disciples of 
John, who were true believers, said, We have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. (Acts xix. 2.) There are many 
also who have been fully taught the existence and office of the Holy 
Spirit, and who have themselves experienced his renewing influence, 
without apprehending at the time the truth that they had passed from 
death tolife. * * * * * Many a genuine convert to righteous- 
ness, las, for this very reason, doubted the fact of his admission into 
the kingdom of God. Now, if there is any phy sical change, or ren- 
ovation of constitutional properties in re generation, it is rational to con- 
clude that this must be a matter of consciousness. But no such thing 
comes within the range of our experience. We cannot detect the 
least suspension of voluntary agency. We are not conscious of any 
influence exerted upon us which supersedes the necessity or duty of 
reconciling ourselves to God. (2 Cor. v. 20.) If we had not heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost, we should suppose that regeneration is 
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accomplished solely by the power of truth. The plain inference, there- 
fore, from the testimony of e xpe ‘rience, is, that the new creation must be 
a moral change, a transfer of the auctions from the world to God, pro- 
duced in entire consistency with the laws of moral agency.’ pp. 
139—141. 


* But it is objected that the word of truth tends only to increase the 
enmity of the carnal mind the more clearly it is exhibited, and therefore 
can never be made capable of producing the new creation. The fact is 
admitted that the hatred of the sinner is inflamed against God by the 
conviction of his guilt and ruin, while he cleaves to his iniquity, and has 
an erroneous view of the divine character. But may not the whole 
truth,—his own ill desert, the justice of God in his condemnation, the 
love of Christ, and his offers of free salvation, soften and transform the 
heart of stone? Joseph’s brethren hated him, and could not speak 
peaceably to him; and yet the whole truth in relation to his character 
and their own, changed that cruelty into weeping, and confession, and 
brotherly love. God saith, Is not my word like as a fire ? and like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces? (Jer. xxiii. 29.) Now, if 
this be true of the word,—if it is quick and powerful, sharper than 
any two-edged ie pie reing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and m: urrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and thes nts of the heart, (Heb. iv. 12.) may not the Omni- 
potent Spirit make it effectual to the renewing of the soul? It can be 
nothing less than presumption to deny this.? pp. 144, 145. 


Mr. Mitchell next considers the duty of the sinner in respect to 
this change. 


‘The doctrine has long prevailed that we are passive in the new 
creation, and that therefore it cannot be our duty, in the proper sense 
of the word, to renew our own hearts. But God has declared that the 
sinner is under obligations to do this,—that it is literally and truly his 
duty. Repent, and. turn yourselves from all your transgressions ; so in- 
iquity shall not be your ruin. Cast away from you all your transgres- 
sions whereby ye have transgressed, and make you a new heart and a 
new spirit: for why will ye die, O house of Israel ? (Ezek. xvii. 30,31.) 
Is not this command immediate and direct? and must not the language 
be literally interpreted? Much pains has been taken to evade the 
force of this positive injunction; but it is unavailing. Is repentance 
unto life a duty? Does God mean what he says when he commands 
all men every where to repent, on penalty of eternal perdition for non- 
compliance ? Butrepentance necessarily involves regeneration ; for, if 
no man can see the kingdom of God till he is born again, and if godly 
sorrow for sin is unto salvation, it must include the new birth. In the 
passages just quote -d from Ezekiel, repenting and casting away trans- 
gressions are synonymous with making the new heart. Tf the duty of 
regeneration, therefore, is denied, the “duty of repentance must also be 
denied.’ pp- 148, 149. 


This reasoning is entirely conclusive as to the obligation of sin- 
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ners toturn to God. We think it unfortunate language, however, 
to speak of the duty of regeneration. This term is a complex 
one, and denotes not merely a change of heart, but the exercise of 
divine power by which that change is secured. It is not then, we 
apprehend, a correct use of the term, to drop the latter idea, and 
speak of regeneration as “ merely giving God the affections.” In 
the language of the scriptures, as well as theology, regeneration 
denotes a change of heart produced by divine influence; itis being 
«born of the Spirit.” ‘The change itself,—the result produced 
in regeneration,—is the sinner’s duty, as it is his act. But the ex- 
ercise of divine power in the production of this change, is plainly 
no part of his duty. God is not bound to give, nor he of course 
to possess, the renewing influences of the Spirit. His duty is to 
repent in the exercise of his own powers as a moral agent. The 
scriptures, accordingly, no where make it the duty of men to re- 
senerate themselves, or to be “born of the Spirit,” which would be 
a solecism in terms ; but command them simply, “ Make you anew 
heart and a new spirit.” “ ‘Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die ?” 
We should not have thought these remarks necessary, had we not ob- 
served, that this use of the term is becoming too common of late, 
among those who are anxious, like Mr. Mitchell, to awaken the im- 
penitent to asense of their guilt, by setting before them the full extent 
of their ability and duty. In this design we wish them all success ; 
and we would, therefore, guard against the use of language which 
may possibly misrepresent their meaning, and confuse the minds 
of their hearers. 

In the sixth chapter, Mr. Mitchell gives some excellent direc- 
tions to the inquirer. We have not room to dwell upon them at 
length, but can only mention that he pointedly exposes the error of 
‘ waiting God’s time,” of “ seeking for deeper convictions” as es- 
sential to a change of heart ; “ of imagining that conversion re- 
quires a considerable length of time,” and ‘ of despairing of sal- 
vation.” 

In his chapter on the Assurance of Hope, Mr. Mitchell has the 
following judicious remarks : 


‘In thus directing the attention to practical duties, as a means of ob- 
taining the evidence and assurance of hope, | would by no means dis- 
courage frequent self-examination, and the most cautious inquiries re- 
specting the state of the affections. With great solicitude, and earnest 
prayer for divine ight, we ought to examine the heart,—the fountain 
whence issue the streams of life. But it is a great and common error 
to sit painfully watching the nature of our affections and feelings, to the 
neglect of practical duties. We cannot in this way decide the question 
of christian character. - [t is only in the exercise of spiritual graces that 
we can be sensible of their existence; and the field for their exercise 
is practical obedience. ‘True it is, that the heart should be right in the 
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sight of God: this is an immediate requirement. But we are not to 

wait for the proof of regeneration, before we venture on the performance 
of practical duties. ‘* John does not say to those whom he calls a gen- 
eration of vipers, First repent, then ascertain that you have repented, 
and then reform ; but he tells them at once to bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance. Our Lord does not say to the young man, First learn that you 
have a new heart, and then obey ; but, If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments. —How i is a man to know that his heart, his affections, are 
right, if they excite to no holy purposes? And how can be know ‘that 
his purposes are holy, if they all relate to the future, and have no re- 
ference to the present performance of duty? He that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous; not he who merely intends to do his duty at some fu- 
ture period. 2? pp. 177, 178. 


The chapter on Divine Sovereignty contains an interesting dis- 
cussion of this long disputed topic. Mr. Mitchell’s object is to 
present the scriptural view of this doctrine in such a light, as to set 
aside the objections which have been commonly urged against it. 
These objections, it is well known, relate chiefly to the free 
agency and accountability of man, as affected by the doctrine of 
decrees. He begins, therefore, by making a distinction between 
the fore-knowledge of God as it respects his own acts, and those of 
other voluntary agents. As to the former he states, that since every 
rational being who acts wisely must act in accordance with a 
previous purpose, “ the pre-determination of God seems necessary 
to the fore-knowledge of his own conduct.” Not so, however, 
in respect to other voluntary agents. An omniscient being, in Mr. 
Mitchell’s view, can foresee all “the future acts of a universe of free 
minds, by direct intuition, without a correspondent fore-ordination 
of their actions. One thing, however, is necessary to such fore- 
knowledge, viz. the certainty of coming events. 


‘Knowledge, whether it relate to the present, past, or future, is 
neither perad\ enture nor conjecture. Whatever is known must either 
already be or take place hereafter. If an event is doubtful it cannot be 
foreseen, because it may or may not exist. There can be no truth in 
prophecy unless the events predicted are sure of accomplishment. On 
this ground, God calleth things that be not as though they were. And it 
is very eV ide ent that knowledge and the certainty of things foreknown, 
must stand or fall together. If, then, God foresees all events, they will 
infallibly be fulfilled. How, then, is this truth, so far as we are con- 
cerned, reconciled with free agency and accountability? This has 
been already explained. It is our choice to do the things which God 
has foreseen. And our conduct ts free, as I have shown, whether it is 
foreknown, or known, or unknown.’ pp. 191, 192. 


We now advance one step farther. In respect to the heirs ol 
salvation, does God merely thus foresee who will repent and be- 
lieve, or does he induce the. ransomed by a peculiar agency of his 
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own, to accept of mercy? If the latter—then on the principle be- 
fore stated, this, being his own act, must have been predetermin- 
ed from eternity, as to the individuals on whom it is exerted. 
This brings us at once to the scriptural doctrine of election. Mr. 
Mitchell examines the leading passages on this subject with care, 
and arrives at the conclusion which no candid mind can escape, 
that “ God does make men differ from each other by the special in- 
fluences of his Spirit.” 


‘If, then, it is true that God calls some out of darkness into his mar- 
velous light, and leaves others to despise his entreaties, and grieve the 
striving’ S of his Spirit, and eat of the fruit of their own w ay, he pur- 
posed so to do. You will not say that God had no previous intentions 
respecting this important matter. If you never act yourself rationally 
without a previous purpose, you cannot suppose that He does.— 
What difference, then, can it make whether God purposed from ever- 
lasting to save us, or ‘elected us in time?” Some maintain that 
‘‘ chosen from the beginning”’ (2 Thess. 11. 13.) means when we begin 
to believe. This absurdity is manifest from scripture and facts; be- 
sides, Paul uses this word as synonymous with the expression, ‘* before 
the world began.””? But suppose it were true that we are chosen when 
we begin to believe ; this would avail nothing, if we never commence 
the work of salvation till we are constrained by the grace of God. 
There is, however, a more summary method of avoiding the embarrass- 
ment arising from an eternal purpose. Does the Judge of all the earth 
do right ? “it so, it cannot be objected that there is any thing wrong 
in his purposing to do right, even if the purpose eternally precedes the 
righteous act. A child may determine, when he becomes a man, to do 
some noble deed. The time arrives, and he executes his purpose. 
Would you approve of his deed, but tell him that it was wrong to re- 
solve so long beforehand to do what is praiseworthy ? Now, it is very 
plain that if ‘all the acts of God are just and holy, the purposes preceding 
se producing these acts must be equally just and holy. And predes- 
tination, fore-ordination, election, decree, purpose, mean simply that God 
always intended to do whatever he does.’ pp. 196, 197. 


Having thus proved the electing purpose of God as to those who 
are saved, Mr. Mitchell turns to consider the case of those who 
are lost. 


‘Much prejudice has been excited against predestination from a mis- 
apprehension of what is called reprobation. Many consider this as the 
counterpart of election, and affirm that if God has decreed the salvation 
of the elect, he must necessarily have decreed also the perdition of the 
non-elect. But this is not a correct inference from the doctrine of pre- 

destination. If all are so opposed to holiness that they will never ac- 
cept of salvation till awakened by the Spirit and brought to repentance, 
no decree is necessary to shut out sinners from the kingdom of heaven. 
Left to themselves and their idols, like Ephraim, it is clear that they 
will voluntarily live and die in their sins. A decree, therefore, on this 
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subject would be wholly superfluous. According to the scriptures, elec- 
tion brings into the kingdom of grace all who are saved; the rest God 
leaves to ‘their own chosen way, and has ordained their punishment ac- 
cording to their works. He does not hinder them from complying with 
the offers of mercy. He entreats and commands them to be saved. 
His Spirit strives with them. His Son died for them, and says, ‘* How 
often would I have gathered you as a hen gathereth her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not.” God expressly declares that he ‘has 
no pleasure i in the death of him that dieth.’? and would rather that he 
should turn and live. But after having warned and entreated the sin- 
ner, and hedged up his way to death by judgments and mercies, if he 
will force his passage down to the pit, God leaves him, saying ** What 
more could I do for my vineyard?” This is scripture reprobation, ex- 
ce pt thi it the word means something vile, rejected, as ‘* reprobate sil- 


ver.” ? (See Prov. i. 24—31; Jer. vi. 30.) pp. 199, 200. 


Our author’s object in these remarks is to guard against two er- 
rors, viz.: First, That God exerts a direct agency in the production 
of sin. Second, That he prefers its existence to that of holiness 
in its stead. ‘These positions have been maintained by some who 
teach the doctrine of decrees; but they are equally abhorrent to 
God’s sincerity as a lawgiver, and his rectitude as a Judge. No- 
thing, probably, has done so much to brig odium on this doctrine 
as these unfortunate assumptions. ‘They are plainly opposed to the 
whole tenor of the scriptures. God, as Mr. Mitchell states, “ ex- 
pressly declares that he has no pleasure in the death of him thai 
dieth, and would rather that he should turn and live.” And as to 
any direct efliciency of our Maker in the production of sin, there 
is not a syllable in the bible which authorizes so monstrous a sup- 
position. On the contrary, a marked distinction is made through- 
out the whole sacred volume, between the agency of God in the 
production of holiness and of sin. It is the office-work of the 
Spirit to produce and cherish the former in the hearts of God’s 
people ; but where do we find the slightest intimation, that it is the 
office-work of either person of the adorable ‘Trinity, to awaken re- 
bellion in the bosoms of those who are lost? If there is any ~ 
taught in the bible it is this, that the entire agency of God, 
moral governor of this universe, is directed against sin and in thee 
of holiness. 

Mr. Mitchell, then, is correct, we think, in stating the doctrine 

of reprobation to be this, that while God by a direct agency secures 
the existence of holiness in the elect, he simply permits the existence 
of sin in the non-elect ; and permits it as a thing which he would de- 
sire to be otherwise. But, we think, he has no reason to shrink from 
saying that God as really purposes or decrees the existence of sin, 
and its consequent perdition, as of holiness. A being is truly said to 
fore-ordain or purpose the existence of a thing, if, knowing it to be 
the certain result of a given system of measures on his part, he de- 
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cides to go on and pursue those measures. Such, according to 
Mr. Mitchell’s s own statement, is the exact state of ‘the case as to 
the permission of sin. God knew from eternity, that if he created 
the present universe, and put forth in it the whole amount of 
influence in favor of holiness which infinite wisdom allowed him 
to exert, there would still be found those who would voluntarily 
rebel against him. In choosing or fore-ordaining the existence of 
our universe, he did, therefore, choose and fore-ordain the exist- 
ence of this rebellion: not, however, as a thing which he prefer- 
red to holiness, but to the non-existence of the system chosen. 
God, then, as truly purposed the existence of sin in our world, as 
of holiness, though on different grounds. He decided to produce 
the latter as a good, and to permit the former as an evil. The 
scriptures certainly do not hesitate to speak of the counsel or pur- 
pose of God, (and what Calvinist means more than this by the 
word decree ?) as to the existence of sin. ‘ Him being delivered 
by the determinate counsel and fore-knowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and with wicked hands have crucified and slain.” “A 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offense, even to them which 
stumble at the word, being disobedient: whereunto also they were 
appointed.” "The words BotdAy and Zdevro here used, are the very 
words adopted to describe the purpose or decree of election, in 
Eph. 1. 4, 5. and 1 ‘Thess. v. 9. 

In the ninth chapter we have an able discussion of the doctrine 
of the Saint’s Perseverance. We cannot follow out the argument, 
but will simply quote a passage in which the author accounts for the 
fact, that the children of God are exhorted to perseverance, as those 
who are Liable to fall. This fact Mr. M. admits, and considers it as 
one of the motives which through divine grace will be made ef- 
fectual to their conservation in holiness. 


‘ The truth is established, then, that the saints are preserved by the 
power of God; but in themselves considered, they are liable to wan- 
der from the fold aud perish. On this ground—including also their ac- 
countability and the duty of perseve srance—they are warned and ex- 
horted to faithfulness : and these admonitions are a part of the ap propri: ate 
means employed to keep them in the faith. So far as injunctions to 
duty, and effort, and assurance of hope, and the gratitude of obedience 
are concerned, the inspired writers do not bring into view the personal 
election of the saints and the promises pledged for their endurance to 
the end. They take tlie same practical view of spiritual things that 
they do of temporal.’ pp- 224, 225. 


In closing our observations on this valuable work, we cannot 
but notice one fact respecting it of a striking nature. It has 
been extensively read throughout our country ; “has been the sub- 
ject of criticism in a number of public journals ; and explicit as it is 
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in the statement of the author’s theological opinions, it has received 
the marked approbation of those who represent the great body of 
New-England Calvinists, in the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches. Those who think themselves to differ very widely 
from each other, have united in the strongest commendations of 
the Doctrinal Guide. The Connecticut Evangelical Magazine 
has vied with the New-York Evangelist in proclaiming its merits ; 
while the New-York Observer, which has always stood on neutral 
ground, has given it a full and cordial recommendation. From 
this union of all parties in its favor, we think the most cheering 
inference may be made as to the real unity of our churches, amidst 
all the jealousy and alarm which has of late existed. It was Mr. 
Mitchell’s good fortune not to be considered as a party man ; and 
hence many of his statements, which coming from another quarter 
would have awakened distrust and obloquy, were received from 
him with confidence and candor. How long will intelligent men 
imagine that they can differ in any important respect, when they 
cordially agree in recommending a work like this, contaiming a full 
statement of the whole body of ‘Calvinistic theology : ? 





Arr. VIIL—On tue BisuicaL Use or THE worp Son. 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of the oriental diction, 
as exhibited in the original scriptures, consists in the peculiar use 
made of certain terms of consanguinity ; as father, mother, son, 
daughter, etc., to express adjectives or attributes ; a trait which 
often adds beauty, and sometimes elegance to the sacred volume. 

This peculiarity will be best understood by taking one of these 
terms, as for instance the word son, and following it out in all its 
ramifications. ‘The various meanings, then, of the Hebrew word 

j2 (6én) a son, and the Greck word viés, a son, the former in the 
ea testament, and the latter in the new testament, are as follows: 

1. A son, i. e. an immediate male offspring of human parents. 
Gen. ix. 19. The three sons of Noah. Mat. x. at Fe that loveth 
son or daughter more than me. Mat. xvii. 25, 26. The sons of 
the kings of the earth. ‘This is the primary cites I from which 
all the others are ev idently derived. 

A. child, i. e. an immediate offspring of human parents, 
without acer) to sex. Gen. xxxi. 17. And Jacob rose up, and 
set his sons, 1. e. children, and his wives upon camels. Gen. xxxi. 
43. Unto their sons, i. e. children, which they have borne. Gen. 
iil. 16. In sorrow thou shalt bring forth sons, i. e. children. 
Gen. xxi. 7. That Sarah should have nursed sons, i. e. children. 
Gen. xxx. 1. Give to me sons, i. e. children. Deut. iv. 9. But 
teach them thy sons, i. e. children. Add Gen. xxxit. 11. 
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This usage is confined to the plural number. — It is not, properly 
speaking, a distinct meaning from the primary one given above. 
It does not denote daughters simply, but is used in certain cases 
for the sake of conciseuess, in a generic sense to include sons oad 
daughters, much in the same way that the term man, or the mas- 
culine pronoun he is employed in English, when the writer has 
reference to any one whether male or eenale. ‘The more full and 
accurate expression is sons and daughters, as is found Gen. v. 4. 
ff. xi. 11. ff. 

In two passages there is a vestige of this usage in the singular 
number. Jer. xx. 15. and Rev. xii. 5. A male son, i. ec. a male 
child. 

In these cases our translators have generally used the term child, 
and they would have been more consistent if they had done so 
throughout ; as this usage does not conform to strict English idiom. 

3. In some cases nearly pleonastic or redundant. Joel iii. 6. 
The sons of the Grecians, for the Grecians. Amos ix. 7. 
Sons of Ethiopians for Ethiopians. Vs. Ixxii. 4. The sons of 
the needy for the needy. ‘The phrase every where implies that 
the sons are in the same condition with the parents. 

3. A descendant, i. e. a mediate male offspring of human _pa- 
rents; (1.) A grandson, Gen. xxix. 5. Laban the son, 1. % 
grandson, of Nahor, (comp. Gen. xxiv. 24, 29.) Ezra v. 
Zechariah the son, i. e. grandson, of Iddo. (comp Zech. i. 1) 
2 Sam. xix. 24 Mephibosheth the son, i. e. grandson, of Saut, 
(comp. 2Sam. ix. 6.) (2.) A great grandson. Josh. vii. 24. 
Achan the son, i.e. great grandson, of Zerah. (comp. Josh. vii. 1.) 
(3.) A more remote descendant. Is. xix. 11. A son, i. e. de- 
scendant, of ancient kings. Mat. i. 20. Joseph, thou son, i. e. 
descendant, of David. 

In the plural it is often generic, including male and female de- 
scendants, (comp. signif. no. 2.) Josh. xx. 2. The sons, i. ec. 
descendants, of Isracl. Add Mat. xxvii. 9. 

This usage differs from the first or primary, in making the rela. 
tion mediate instead of ammediate. In the singular our “translators 
have correctly retained the word son, and in the plural employed 
the more generic term, children. 

4. A youth, a young man. Cant. ii, 3. As the apple-tree 
—< the trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the sons, 

.e. young men. Prov. vii. 7. J discerned among the sons, i. e. 
young men. 

This meaning arises from generalizing the relations expressed 
by the word son, to the whole community, or rather by losing 
sight of the relation to specific parents altogether, and retaining 
simply the idea of youth. This usage is not familiar to our lan- 
guage, and ought to be rejected. Our translators have been in- 
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consistent in their renderings, as will be seen by comparing the 
passages given above. 

5. A son, in the metaphorical sense, i. e. quasi son, one who 
resembles a son in any respect. As the ideas involved in or 
arising from the relation of son are quite various, so the metapho- 
rical uses of the term are very numerous. Hence, 

(1.) A servant, subject, vassal, i. e. one that owes obedience like 
ason. 2 Kings xvi. 7. So Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath-pi- 
leser, king of Assyria, saying, 1 am thy servant and thy son, i. e. 
subject, come up and save me. 

A foster-son, i, e. one nourished like a son. Ex. ii. 10. 
And he became her son, i. e. foster-son. Acts vii. 21. She nour- 
ished him for her own son, i. e. foster-son. Heb. xi. 24. Moses 
refused to be called the son, i.e. the foster-son, of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. 

(3 ) A pupil, disciple, i. e. one instructed like a son. 1 Kings 
xx. 35. The sons, i. e. disciples, of the prophets. Mat. xii. 27. 
By whom do your sons, i. e. disciples, cast them out? So in Per- 
sian, sons of the magi for disciples of the — 

Also one admonished like a son. Prov. i. 8. My son, hear the 
instruction of thy father. Josh. vii. 19. My son, give glory to 
the Lord. 

(4.) One like to another in moral character. Luke xix. 9. He 
is a son of Abraham, i. e. one like to Abraham in moral charac- 
ter. Mat. xiii. 38. The sons of the wicked one, i. e. those whio 
resemble the wicked one. 

‘These metaphorical uses are all founded on resemblance, which 
is the foundation of the metaphor. 

(5.) When followed by a noun denoting place, a native, inhabi- 
tant, 1. e. one born, (comp. signif. no. 1. ) or brought Up, (comp. 
signif. no. 4.) in any place. Ps. exlix. 2. The sons, i. e. inhabi- 
tants, of Zion. Ezek. xxiii. 15. The sons of Babylon, 1. €. 
Babylonians. Job. i. 3. Sons of the east, i.e. Arabians. Ezra 
ii. 1. Sons of the province, i. e. inhabitants of the province. 

The place here, by a common figure, is said to do whatever is 
done in it, i. e. to produce and bring up inhabitants. So, soboles 
Romae for Romans. 

(6.) When followed by a noun denoting time, one born at such 
time, (comp. no. 1.) or nourished during such period, (comp. no. 
4.) Gen. xxxvii. 3. A son of old age, i. e. one born to his father 
when old. Ps. exxvii. 4. Sons of youth, i i. e. those born to thei 
fathers when young. Gen. v. 32. A son of 500 years, i. e. one 
who has lived 500 years. 

The time here, by a common figure, is represented as doing 
what is done in it, i. e. to have and “bring up children. 

(7.) When followed by a noun denoting an attribute or state 
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(1.) One formed or trained up in that attribute or state. | 
Sam. xiv. 52. A son of strength, i. e. a valiant man. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 17. A son of wickedness, i. e. a wicked man. Prov. xxxi. 
5. Son of affliction, i. e. the afflicted. Eph. ii. 2. The children 
of disobedience, i. €. persons trained up to disobedience, or the dis- 
obedient. (2.) One subjected to such attribute or state. Zech. iv. 
14. These are the two sons of oil or anointing, i. e. the servants of 
anointing, or the two anointed ones. 2 Kings xiv. 14. Sons, i 
servants, of suretiship, scil. hostages. So, a son of death, ; 
one delivered over, as it were, to death, 1 Sam. xx. 31. 2 Sam. 
xii. 5. Ps. Ixxix. 11. cil. 20. A son of beating, i. e. one deliv- 
ered over to be beaten, Deut. xxv. 2. A son of hell, i. e. one 
consigned over to hell, Mat. xxii. 15. A son of perdition, i. e. 
one consigned over to perdition, John xvii. 12. 2 Thess. ii. 3. 

The attribute or condition is here personified and represented as 
being at the head of a family. 

(8.) Applied to beasts or birds, in several senses; (1.) an im- 
mediate male offspring. Mat. xxi. 5. A colt, the son, 1. e. foal, 
of anass. Add Zech. ix. 9. Ps. exiv. 4. exlvii. 9. Lev. xii. 6. 
(2.) metaph. comp. signif. no. 5. (4.) Job. v. 7. Yet man is 
born unto trouble as the sons of lightning fly upward, i. e. as the 
rivals of the lightning fly upward, scil. the birds. (5.) F ollowed 
by a noun denoting place, comp. signif. no. 5. Deut. xxx. 14. 
Rams, sons of Bashan, i i. e. the breed of Bashan. (4.) Followed 
by a noun denoting time, comp. signif. no. 6. Ex. xii. 5. A lamb, 
the son of a year, i. e. a year old. (5 .) Followed by a noun de- 
noting quality. Job xli. 34. Sons of pride, i. e. oy beasts. 

(9.) Applied to inanimate substances. Is. v. 1. My beloved 
hath a vineyard on a hill a@ son of fatness, i. e. on a hill a servant 
of fatness, or on a fruitful hill, comp. signif. no. 5 (1.) Job. xii. 
28. The son of the bow, i. e. what issues from the bow, cannot 
make him flee, comp. signif. no. 1. Is. xxi. 10. Sonof my thresh- 
ing-floor, 1. @. produce of my threshing -floor, scil. grain. Lam. 
ul. 13. The sons of his quiver, i. e. his arrows. Jonah iv. 10. 
Which sprung up the son of a sighs and perished the son of a 
mght, i. e. which sprung up ina night and perished in a night, 
(comp. signif. no. 7.) scil. the palma christi. Is. xiv. 12. Son of 
the dawn, i. e. the morning star , comp. s signif. no. 1. 

In this examination the terms son of G od, and son of man have 
been omitted, as leading to investigations too extensive for our 
present object. 
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Miriam ; or The Power of Truth. A Jewish tale. By the author of “ Influence.” 


Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 15833. 






WHETHER or not important truths are sometimes most usefully 
presented in the drapery of fiction, we shall not now undertake to 
decide. ‘The religious world are, perhaps, equally divided on this 
question. It is, however, too late in the day to attempt an entire 
change in the taste of the reading public on tliis subject, even if it 
were desirable. We have no choice in this matter. The taste 
is formed, and there are continually ever-increasing means of gra- 
tifying it. We are not willing to see the whole of this field occu- 
pied by those who have nothing to say on the subject of religion, 
or who are diametrically opposed to the great truths of the bible. 
All we can do, therefore, is, while we put in our caveat against 
every work of this kind which is immoral and pernicious, to select 
occasionally, and bring out to notice, those which are calculated to 
exert a salutary influence. Such we certainly consider the little 
work before us, and with this view we have determined to say a 
few words in its favor. 

It was originally published, as appears from the preface, in 
1826; and met with such encouragement that it has reached the 
third London edition, from which the present reprint, in this 
country, is taken. Whether it has ever before appeared here, we 
do not know ; we have never ourselves met with it, or seen it no- 
ticed. Our readers may perhaps call to mind an anecdote given 
several years since in some of the religious papers, in respect to 
a Jew who was converted to christianity in consequence of an ap- 
peal from his dying daughter, who had herself, unknown to hin, 
embraced the religion of Christ. It is on this incident that the 
author of Miriam has founded a touching little story, combining 
imaginary details, of circumstances leading to the result, and 
wrought up with considerable power. Notwithstanding occasional 
blemishes in style, and defects in the symmetry of the tale, it 
will be read, we think, with interest, while the spirit which it in- 
culcates cannot be too much admired or commended. We shall 
not dwell at any length on the details of the story ; but it seems 
necessary for our purpose to allude to the circumstances out of 
which the tale is formed. Imlah Durvan, a rich Jew, had selected 
for his residence an estate called Fernhill, in the neighborhood of 
the little village of Glencairn, 1 in Westmoreland. Here he lived 
in solitude, avoiding the society of christians, and manifesting by a 
haughty de meanor, his entire contempt for all who belong to that 
sect. The companion of his walks was a sweet girl, an only child, 
left him as the pledve of her love and the sole living relic of his 
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departed wife. A German by birth, enthusiastically attached to 
the cause of Israel, he had devoted himself to the object of accom- 
plishing, by every means in his power, the restoration of his peo- 
ple to the holy land. Having married the daughter of an opulent 
Jew, he settled in Gottingen, in hopes of preparing the way for 
success in his plans. But he was doomed to disappointment. 


‘He had lost his only child, a boy on whom he had raised many 
a bright prediction ; but so assured was he of future greatness, that, 
even in his desertion, he anticipated the revival of his power in the 
birth of an expected heir. But, alas! he was to be humbled and 
taught the devices of God by a still heavier stroke ; for he again be- 
came a father, but of a female child, and that same hour widowéd him 
of his first of earthly treasures. He could have almost cursed the birth 
of that sweet infant, whose sex is considered amongst the Jews a de- 
gradation, rather than a blessing ; but when he saw it sleeping in its 
peaceful innocence, he raised it to his bosom, and felt he could not but 
love the last sweet relic of her who had been to him the gentlest—best 
of beings! He had not dreamt of death, and it had fallen where he 
could least bear it; but it came a messenger of mercy to his self-willed 
heart, for he knelt down, and for the first time humbled under a sense 
of his own arrogance, he prayed that God would spare him from further 
vengeance, and bless the babe, whom, in his bitterness, he had well- 
nigh cursed. QO, had the Redeemer’s name then passed his lips, 
who can tell what mighty workings might have wrought his salvation 
in that dread hour of acknowledged shame and contrition! But, alas ! 
he rose an unbeliever, and suffered still an unbeliever’s unblest, unhappy 
meed.’ pp. 10, 11. 
























Confiding his child to the care of an aged rabbin, named Men- 
dez, he sent her to England, while he settled his affairs in Ger- 
many ; and subsequently followed her there, where he purchased 
Fernhill, and took up his abode. Under the instruction of Rabbi 
Mendez, little Miriam grew up with all the strong prejudices and 
feelings of a Jew. 


‘Thus was Miriam, at the age of sixteen, placed in a sphere of 
splendor and unbounded indulgence ; but accustomed as she had been 
to view the dazzling toys of wealth, they were little heeded now, 
although she knew that for her alone they glittered: for it was enough 
that in her father’s heart she was the first and loveliest of them all; and 
that there she shone, like a lone and radiant star—more bright, because 
the only one that cheered his long dark night of grief. Dark was 
indeed that heart, for little could the sense of a self-righteous hope bring 
peace to a soul, wrapt within the vail of prejudice against the awa- 
kening truths of light and revelation. But, alas! Imlah believed that 
conformity to the moral laws and ordinances of the ancient prophets was 
enough to insure his salvation ; as if such poor, such undeserving ser- 
vices, could cancel the heavy debt of guilt which lies in every human 
heart, for which the Son of God himself took up his cross, and paid: the 
Vou. VI. 2) 
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high ransom of his sinless blood, that in him all nations of the earth 
should receive pardon and eternal life.? pp. 13, 14. 


The heart of Miriam was knit to her father; her feelings were 
like his own. In imagination she dwelt upon the coming day when 
the wrongs of an injured people should be redressed. 


««¢Q, father!”? she one day exclaimed, ‘ will not our Messiah soon 
retrieve the injuries of Judah, when he shall come, the mighty con- 
queror, to spill the blood of all our enemies? I am but young, and 
surely | may live to see that glorious day ; and if that blessing be in- 
deed mine, you shall see, father, how I, woman as I am, shall wave 
the banners of our faith ‘amidst the bleeding heaps of those detested 
christians !?? p. 15. 


Events soon occurred, however, which brought her in more im- 
mediate contact with the people she had been taught to hate. 
A little girl, named Jessie Stuart, was the instrument of first 
overcoming her prejudices, and the oppoxtunity of witnessing 
a happy group of children, who, with their parents, were collected 
together on May-day in front of the parsonage, and joined together 
in singing a hymn to Jesus, was a means of bringing Miriam more 
acquainted with the simple villagers of Glencairn. “The authoress 
has here drawn a beautiful picture of rural enjoyment, and of the 
impression produced upon the mind of Miriam by the artless 
strains of these christian children. Her father permitted her to 
repeat her visits to Glencairn, and continue her acquaintance with 
the Stuarts, but accompanies his permission with the following 
language of warning : 





«« But remember, Miriam, I charge you solemnly against revealing 
the sacred mysteries of our own religion, or listening to the accursed 
idolatry of hers !—and though I believe you far too noble, too high- 
minded, to stoop to the littleness of infidelity, yet, while I expose 
you to the choice of it, I swear by all that is sacred, that if ever you 
apostatize from your religion, or join in christian worship, that very hour, 
Miriam, shall I curse you—and i in curses, such as never yet fell from 
‘A parent’s tongue.””’ pp. 33, 34. 


We must pass rapidly over a number of incidents which are 
pleasingly related, respecting her intercourse with this family, to 
whom she becomes gradually more and more attached, and whose 
history is interwoven with a part of the tale. From Helen Stuart, 
one of the daughters, she receives a bible, on condition. that she 
will not read it without her father’s consent. ‘This she obtains; 
and bent on leading back her misguided friends from the errors of 
their apostasy to the Jewish faith, she enters upon a discussion ol 
the principles of her own religion, as compared with theirs. At 
home, she stores her mind with the arguments and objections of 
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Rabbi Mendez, to whom she constantly repairs for aid to solve her 
difficulties. It is at the house of Mrs. Stuart that she engages in 
the discussion. Besides the members of the family, Mr. Howard, 
the clergyman, is present, and seeks to lead her mind to a proper 
consideration of the gospel. ‘The hopes with which she began the 
discussion are soon at an end; but various circumstances operate 
to make her pursue her inquiries, till convicted by the truth, she 
yields to its power, and declares herself a christian. We cannot 
attempt even a slight sketch of the arguments which are used, and 
for which the writer professes her indebtedness to a work of the 
Rev. John Scott. Indeed, we do not consider this part of the 
work as evincing so much talent as some of the other portions. 
The father, in the mean time, little dreaming of what was passing 
in her mind, had contracted his daughter to a wealthy Jew of Ger- 
many; and was indulging in the fond hope that perhaps by this 
union of two persons of the lineage of David, Israel might be 
blessed even with the promised Messiah. The intelligence of this 
arrangement is of course like a death-blow to Miriam’s enjoyment. 
She dreads to make the avowal of her apostasy, and yet her feel- 
ings will scarcely permit her to withhold the disclosure. ‘The 
struggle in her mind is well depicted : 


‘She daily advanced in her persuasions of christianity, and con- 
sequently became the more reluctant to an alliance opposed not only to 
her views of selfish happiness, but to all her present convictions ; and 
she felt that it was almost treachery against her father longer to con- 
ceal from him her decided conversion to the christian faith. But yet 
how could she mar his returning happiness, and change his glad per- 
spective again to the blank of sorrow and disappointment ? Could she 
bear to see those smiles which now brightened his countenance like sun- 
shine after a long eclipse, changed to tears which had already but too 
often dimmed every gleam of hope? Or how could she turn to bitter- 
ness against herself, the fond indulgence of such a parent? O, how 
would he withhold it all, did he but know that she was about to frus- 
trate his blissful expectations! How would his feeling heart be agoni- 
zed, if she were the only bar to his long-waited deliverance ;—if she, 
for whose sake he had borne a long exile of sorrow and abandonment, 
could make captivity more galling, and renew a bondage which, but for 
her, he would believe, might be soon removed! Often would poor 
Miriam thus catechise her feelings; while duty still urged a principle 
paramount to them all; and she felt it a severe and bitter trial to yield 
the powerful pleadings of filial affection to the more absolute require- 
ments of a higher love.’ pp. 236, 237. 





Her resolution is, however, at length taken, but from day to day 
she delays the communication to her father. Many interesting 
circumstances are here thrown in, showing the better side of Imlah’s 
character, and the greater difficulty of breaking away from such a 
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father, whose heart is, as it were, bound up in his child. In the 
mean time she is acquiring more clear views of christian doctrines. 
And here, we are hapyy to say, the truths inculcated are strictly 
evangelical. To our mind, however, they labor under the same 
defect which is found in the works of Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. 
Sherwood, and others of the English writers, in making regenera- 
tion a gradual process. ‘The want of revivals of religion, and the 
more marked cases of sudden conversion, in that country, »’e. we 
presume, the chief causes to which this fact is to be attriduied. 
We should not, perhaps, be willing to coincide in the explanations 
of some other points ; but in the great facts of the gospel system, 
the authoress is clear and correct. 

Again and again does Miriam determine on declaring to her fa- 
ther the state of her heart, and as often is she prevented. At 
one time some peculiar expression of his love makes her feel that 
she cannot so break in upon his charmed circle of happiness, and 
send a withering blight over the sweet confidence with which he 
reposes himself upon her affection. Again some event occurs 
which induces her still longer to delay. At length, however, 
Miriam is taken ill. The fond father hangs over her from day 
to day, and hopes and fears alternately possess his breast. The 
crisis of her disorder arrives. She has fallen into a deep slumber 
During her illness thus far, the principles of the gospel, which she 
had so lately learned, are her support; and her firm trust in her 
new-found Redeemer, is the source of her consolation. In the 
progress of the tale, she had been permitte xd to see the varied ex- 
emplifications of christian character, in the painful occurrences 
which her friends had been called to meet. Now she is herself 
enabled to judge of the same by her own experience. But here 
we must leave the authoress herself to be heard, and in our view 
the following extracts are the most interesting, both as exhibitions 
of her talents as a writer, and for the effect they are calculated to 
produce : 






cocy, es, yes, 1 remember that I fell asleep,” said Miriam, thought- 
fully ; then raising herself, she remained for a moment with her hand 
over her eyes, as if trying to collect her thoughts, when suddenly clasp- 
ing her hands she exclaimed, with a countenance of enthusiastic energy, 
“©Q, Corah! I have had such a dream as I would sleep on for ages to 
enjoy again. I have been, as I thought, in the presence of the ‘Lord, 

my sins forgiven, and my soul washed white i in the precious blood of Him 
whom Israel blindly, basely crucified! And then I felt as if borne on 
the ethereal air of heaven, amid the ae harps of saints and cheru- 
bim, whose hallelujahs filled all space! But it was all a dream; sin 
is still here, and I have left my Master’s work undone: and yet, Corah, 
I do ieee my soul will soon be freed from all its miserable bonds, for 
death is nigh at hand,—my heart beats even now with effort, and my 
frame is chilled with the damp dews of life’s last struggle !” 
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Corah, greatly alarmed, gave Miriam the medicine which was to be 
administered to her on waking ; while she tried to believe that under a 
strong mental excitation the invalid felt worse than she really was, and 
therefore would not summon Imlah until she was somewhat more com- 
posed. Miriam drank the mixture, but still, seemed absorbed in 
thoughts of deeper interest than her own sufferings. ‘ Corah,”’ said 
she vehemently, ** where is my dear father? Go, bid him come to me 
this moment, this very moment! J must not die with such a stain upon 
my soul.”? Corah immediately rang the bell, and in an instant Imlah was 
at the bedside of Miriam. It was a touching sight to witness the 
meeting of that tender father with his awakened child, after a sleep 
which had appeared to him like an absence of ages; and when he saw 
her countenance irradiated by smiles of recognition,—flushed with the 
false bloom of hectic beauty, he fondly dared believe that all his hopes 
were, at that moment, realized. And well he might have thought so, 
for Miriam looked not like a victim of impending death. Supported by 
pillows, she lay in an almost upright posture. with no other covering over 
her shoulders than a large Turkish shawl, which her father had laid over 
her when sleeping. 

Greatly oppressed, she had thrown off her cap, and her fine hair now 
hung carelessly about her neck, partly concealing her face, the expres- 
sion of which was almost angelic ; for animated with the enthusiasm of 
her lofty mind,—the desire of evincing the happy influences of christian 
hope, and the devotional feelings of pious submission; gentleness and 
beauty combined to throw a peculiar lustre over the whole aspect of the 
young Jewess. She sweetly smiled as her father raised her head from 
the pillow to his bosom: but Imlah started, and shrank back with an 
alarm which he could ill conceal, when her hand fell upon his own; for 
had it been of coldest marble, its touch could not have been more chil- 
ling. Miriam saw the disappointment of her father, but attempting not 
to check it, only said with much composure, ** Never mind the coldness 
of my hand, dearest father, my heart still loves you as warmly, as when 
first it learned to know the value of your kindness; and yet, warm as 
it is, it knows not how to thank you for all your love—your tenderness— 
your care !” 

“Miriam! my precious child,” replied Imlah, “let no thanks fall on 
love and kindness mutually bestowed. If I indeed have been the light 
of your young path, you have been to me as the one bright star which 
has ever led my thoughts from gloom to joy—from despair to hope.” 

«“ And may I be enabled to do it yet more perfectly, my father,” ex- 
claimed Miriam fervently, the color changing on her cheek, ‘life will 
then be precious which has been spared for such a mission.” 

*¢ Jehovah grant it !”’ said Imlah, not aware of his daughter’s meaning, 
‘* for mine would be a dark blank without the smiles of my sweet child.” 

** Not so, my father, if you found one to fill that blank, whose love 
throws sunshine even on sorrow.” 

Imlah sighed, but made no reply ; and Miriam, after a moment’s si- 
lence, looking earnestly at him, as she still lay supported on his bosom, 
asked with a mild but peculiar emphasis, ‘‘ Dearest father, do you 
love me ?”? 
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‘¢ Love you !”? exclaimed Imlah, surprised, and pressing her still clo- 
ser to his heart; ‘‘ love you, Miriam !—lIf ever parental affection 
warmed the heart of man, it has kindled in mine such love for you, as 
angels might ask their sister saints to give: for it is love which alone 
lends earth a light for me, and leads my stricken soul to raise a _grate- 
ful song to heaven, when many a time, but for the boon it gives in 
you, I could speak bitterly of fate, and curse the life which heaven 
spares me.” 

Miriam turned pale, and with great solemnity replied, “ And yet 
such love on earth, my father, is idolatry, and must in mercy be riven 
asunder, lest its false light should lead you to eternal darkness. But,” 
added she, raising herself and looking at her father with an expression 
never afterwards forgotten, ‘‘ do you love me ? 
you,—but apart from yourself, could your love grant me one solemn re- 
quest ; and solemnly fulfil it? Could it forgive the violence which that 
request might do to the dearest feelings of your bosom ?—and forget all 
else, save the purpose for which it was asked, and her who asked it ?” 

Imlah felt alarmed, for although the voice of Miriam was calm, and 
her countenance serene as a cloudless moonlight, he believed that her 
mind wandered in some delirious phantasy ; till suddenly recollecting 
the fatal alliance he had engaged her to fulfil, he beckoned Corah to 
leave the room, and then. re »plied, + Disiaee. my beloved girl! proot 
against every test—my love could bear and suffer all, and far more 
than you could require. ‘Then ask your boon ; it shall be freely granted 
at whatever cost it claims ; for, be assured any thing that can give 
peace to you, brings happiness to me. But compose yourself now, my 
child, and we will talk of earthly cares, when health calls you back to 
act in earthly schemes.’ 

‘¢ | am composed, my father,” replied Miriam, ‘‘ as one who, standing 
on the verge of eternity, looks only at eternal things. And now | 
thank you tenderly for the boon 
have craved life and time.” So saying, she drew from underneath her 
pillow a little testament, and laying it in Imlah’s hands, then pressing 
them together with both her own, exclaimed, ‘*'Take that precious 
book, my beloved father, and let it be your guide, your counsellor, 

jour ‘comfort ! May the Lord, in his infinite mercy, make the stum- 
bling-block of Israel, your rock and your salvation ; and while you read, 
may his Holy Spint teach you to believe—to revere—to receive! 
And now, dear, precious parent, remembering the last solemn promise 
so sacredly pledged to your dying child, for your own sake—for hers, | 
beseech you, speak no more against Jesus of Nazareth !—the Redeemer 
of Israel,—the Messiah, —the One and only Savior of all mankind !” 
Exhausted by the feelings and energy with which she uttered this 
solemn charge, Miriam fell Lack, and the cold dews of death hung on 
her pale face, as nature struggled with its last resistless conqueror. 
Imlah, who knelt by her side, his hand still grasping her sacred legacy, 
was motionless as herself, aad felt as if he had lost all power of utter- 
ance and sense ; while with a look, fixed with unspeakable anguish on 
his child, he uttered groans of agony, such as perhaps alone could have 
roused the de »parting spirit of Miriam back to earthly thoughts. She 
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opened her eyes once more, and laid her icy arm, for a moment, around 
her father’s neck, in token that her last love was his: then quietly 
crossing her hands upon her bosom, and looking up to heaven with a 
countenance brightened with a glow of holy fervour, she exclaimed, 
‘«¢ Dearest father ! look up—look up, from me, to Christ! and now, O 
blessed Jesus, do Thou come quickly.”” Again her head fell back, and 
with one long but gentle sigh, her happy spirit winged its flight to God ! 

Imlah remained for some time appalled and motionless, gazing in 
fixed despair on the silent lips of his child, as if waiting again to hear 
their eloquence. But the dreadful stillness which now pervaded all 
around, where not one sound, one sigh, was heard to break that awful 
solitude, recalled him to a faint sense of what had been: and yet it was 
the disordered sense which fancy sometimes lends to picture dreams like 
real things 3 or to embody its own faint shadows into the frightful phan- 
toms of insanity. Still did he look on Miriam, and still grasped the 
little volume which he knew was associated with her last words. But 
what were those words? The avowal of an apostate! And yet was 
that heavenly smile, which gave even death a semblance of peace—one 
of apostasy ? Could a guilty heretic meet the awful judgment of an 
offended God, as Miriam had done ? Miriam an apostate !—a heretic ! 
QO no! rather let christianity be true, and [srael fall at last beneath the 
scourge of christian victory,—than Miriam, the last daughter of David’s 
line, be so accursed!’ pp. 282—288. 


After the burial of Miriam, conducted according to her request 
by Mr. Howard, and in the glen which had been her favorite scene, 
Imlah retires within himself, and devotes his time and attention to 
the study of the gospel. 


‘ The grotto, once the favorite retreat of his departed Miriam, was 
the spot where, heedless of cold, or loneliness, his days were generally 
dreamt away. The little testament she had given him with her dying 
breath, was now become the last sad memorial of her wishes. He 
read it—at first indeed with cold incredulity ; but ‘‘ remembering his 
last solemn promise, so sacredly pledged” to his child, he did read it; 
and without that angry disdain as once he felt, for Miriam had loved 
that book, and he dared not despise it. It was replete too with notes 
which she had inserted, evidently with a view to impress her father’s 
mind with the feelings excited in her own heart by the perusal of that 
blessed revelation, and while he fondly gazed upon her writing—all that 
was now left him of herself—it seemed as if she addressed him from 
the grave, and an unutterable awe fixed his mind. This led further ; 
and while in fervent prayer he entreated God to comfort and to guide him, 
He, who ever stands over the broken-hearted, shed forth his beams of 
mercy to enlighten the mind of that dark unbeliever, and Imlah at 
length meekly confessed that Miriam’s God was the Lord!’ p. 292. 


The consequence is, that after an interview with Mr. Howard, 
he is baptized, receives the sacrament, and prepares to quit England 
as a christian missionary, to preach and to teach that very gospel 
which he had once denied and reviled. 
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‘The evening previously to quitting Fernhill, Imlah walked to Glen- 
cairn to bid farewell to Mrs. Stuart and her family, whom he now 
alfectionately called his friends. Mr. Howard was there, and sincerely 
united in the general regret evinced on the prospect of such a separation. 
It was a solemn parting, for each one felt that meeting was probably 
their last on earth. Reme mbrances too of Miriam weighed heavily on 
every heart, but she was happy, and none dared wish her from her 
saintly home. * * * * * * [mlah turned to watch the last of Mr. 
Howard, then slowly ascended the path leading to the churchyard. 

It was a calm night, and not a cloud was seen in heaven to dim the 
moonbeams which fell in softest radiance on the sloping earth, where 
mouldered the remains of so many departed beings. Partially shaded 
by the overhanging branches of a lofty sycamore, the lowly grave of 
Miriam lay amidst the records of mortality, marked by no other monu- 
ment than a cross of whitest marble, which, placed at her head, bore 
the inscription of her name and age, with this simple motto: ** Ma 
Jesus’ cross be Miriam’s crown,”—a device which she had herself ap- 
propriated as an acknowledgment of her entire accedence to the chris- 
tian faith. 

Here Imlah knelt and sobbed aloud beside the narrow grave ; and al- 
though with humble submission he felt and owned the mercy of his heavenly 
i ather, yet nature for a moment mastered his better feelings, and he called 
in loud and piteous accents on his child, as if his ery could surely wake 
her from her * long last sleep.”” But the faint murmurs of the rippling 
stream which olided along the bank beneath, alone answered his lament. 
All else remained serene and calm; and seemed, in the peacefulness 
of that refulgent moonlight, to mock the passing sorrows of mankind. 
Imlah poured out his very soul in the agony of that moment, and 
longer had he perhaps complained, had not the dying words of his 
sainted Miriam rushed forcibly through his mind, and checked the bit- 
terness of grief; like a sudden spell | re-awakening the pious purpose of 
his chastened soul, which that agony had well- nigh destroyed, ‘ Yes, 
my sweet child,’? he exclaimed, ‘ I will look up, and thank God that 
thou art there !—and may the blessed Jesus indeed comfort and support 
me, even as he has redeemed thee.”” Imlah now calmly raised his 
hands to heaven, and in a solemn ejaculation devoted himself entirely 
to the Lord, fervently imploring divine strength to aid his own weak 
surrender, that he might continue steadfast in the faith and cause of Is- 
rael’s Messiah ie then arose, and as a warrior takes his last leave 
of home before approaching battle, did Imlah once more look back on 
the grave where all he loved was left, and immediately hastened from 
the glen. Nor did aught else arrest him until he reached Fernhill, 
where he retired to his own room, and feeling that he had now done 
with earth, he calmly awaited for the morrow, when at sunrise, with 
Corah and a few faithful adherents, he left his splendid home for ever, 
as much regretted, as he had once been feared.’ pp. 296—298. 









